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THE MUCKER POSE 


BY JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


ter than any I have been able to 

devise for myself a problem which 
has recently been put to me by several 
of my American friends, men who on ac- 
count of both their profession and posi- 
tions are familiar with the more cultured 
portion of the American scene. The 
question which they put is one that I 
have been hesitatingly asking myself 
as I contrast that scene on successive 
returns from abroad with the one very 
obviously to be observed in this respect 
in France or England. “Why,” they 
ask, “is it that a gentleman in America 
nowadays seems afraid to appear as such; 
that even university men try to appear 
uncultured; and that the pose of a gen- 
tleman and a scholar is that of the man 
in the street?” A few nights ago 
another friend of mine, a literary editor 
of some importance in New York, com- 
plained in the course of the evening’s 
talk that the verbal criticism of many 
of the writers whom he knew had 
descended to the moronic classifications 
of “hot stuff,’’ “bully,” “rot,” and so 
on. These writers, often meticulous in 


(ke borrowed title expresses bet- 


the artistry of their own work and 
thoroughly competent to criticize acutely 
and intelligently that of others, appeared 
afraid to do so lest they be considered as 
literary poseurs. The real pose in their 
cases was in talking like news-agents on 
a railroad train; but that appeared to 
them to be safe, whereas vague danger 
lurked in conversing as would any in- 
telligent French or English critic. 

The mucker-poseurs do not content 
themselves with talking like unedu- 
cated half-wits. They also emulate 
the language and manners of the bargee 
and the longshoreman, although where 
the profanity of the latter is apt to 
have at least the virtue of pictur- 
esqueness, the swearing of the mucker- 
poseur is apt to be merely coarse. A 
member of a most distinguished family 
and a young graduate of one of our best 
known Eastern universities was over- 
heard the other day in his university 
club in New York describing his new 
position in the banking world. The 
nearest to analysis or description of 
his work that this young scion of Ameri- 
can aristocracy with every social and 
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educational advantage could reach was 
to tell his friends that it was “the God 
damnedest most interesting job in the 
world.” Both among men and women 
of the supposedly cultivated classes 
such profanity is much on the increase. 
I know of a man who has recently de- 
clined to take foreign visitors to his club 
for luncheon or dinner any longer on 
account of the unfortunate impression 
which would be made upon them by the 
hard swearing of the American gentle- 
men, mucker-poseurs, at the surrounding 
tables. One of the finest scholars in the 
country, a man who once had distin- 
guished manners, has not only become 
extremely profane but exceedingly ad- 
dicted to smutty stories, both, ap- 
parently, in the effort to make himself 
considered a good mixer and as a bid for 
popularity. If one wishes to acquire an 
extensive and varied vocabulary of 
the most modern sort, one has merely to 
watch the young ladies of the mucker- 
poseur type playing tennis at South- 
ampton or Newport. 


Again, the mucker-poseur aims to act 
like the lowest of muckers when he—and 


frequently she—gets drunk. Drinking 
in this country has ceased to add any 
charm or grace to social life. On a 
recent sailing from New York on the 
Aquitania at midnight I counted twelve 
women first-cabin passengers brought 
on board, all so drunk that they could 
not get up the gangway without help. 
Many years ago, when I was a small boy 
of twelve, I attended “Field Day” at 
one of the most exclusive private board- 
ing schools in the East. In the course 
of the day an address was made by an 
old graduate on the subject of alcohol. 
To the surprise and horror of the clerical 
head of the school, the good-natured 
but somewhat inebriated speaker said 
nothing to condemn drinking but he 
threw out the comment, which is all 
I can now recall of his speech, that 
“when you boys do drink, remember 
always to get drunk like gentlemen.” 
That is something which our present 
generation of drinkers have completely 
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forgotten. They act in country clubs 
in a way which would have been con- 
sidered a disgrace to the patrons and 
patronized in a disorderly house of 4 
generation ago. It is not a question of 
a mere decline in manners but of con- 
sciously striven-for pose. 

In the case of the young this is more 
understandable, just as it is more inter- 
national. I am not here concerned, 
however, with (or at) the vagaries of 
the younger and, in so many respects, 
admirable generation. I am concerned 
with their elders, men who have lived 
long enough to have developed per- 
sonalities of their own, men who 
appreciate the value of cultivating both 
mind and manners. Why should they 
be afraid to appear as cultured gentle- 
men and assume as a protective colora- 
tion the manners and level of thought of 
those who are beneath them? 

The question would be a futile one 
unless we believed that manners and 
culture possess genuine significance, 
a significance for society as a whole as 
well as for the individual. It is all too 
evident that a large proportion of the 
dwellers in our United States do not 
believe so, but there is a large minority 
which does. Not to do so argues a 
failure to think things through and 
ignorance of history and human nature. 
This article deals with the contemporary 
attitude of many believers, and we can 
but glance briefly, before passing to 
them, at the non-believers. 


II 


One of the most suggestive methods 
of modern study has been the com- 
parative. By the use of none other, 
however, are the unwary and the un- 
trained so likely to come to logical grief 
over a non sequitur. The comparative 
study of habits and customs has re- 
vealed that both moral and _ social 
conventions have varied from age to 
age, from place to place, and from race 
to race. Immediately the unwary and 
untrained jump to the conclusion that 
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because there appear to be no eternal 
or universal standards of morals and 
manners there is, therefore, no value in 
a local, temporary, and but slowly 
changing one—a conclusion, by no 
logical possibility to be drawn from the 
premises. ‘The result of this particular 
and, at the moment, very popular non 
sequitur has been to cause in many 
persons a headlong jettisoning of their 
whole cargo of morals, manners, and 
conventions, and the bringing about of 
a muckerly chaos which arouses mirth 
or terror according to the temperament 
of the social observer. 

It would seem as though no sane 
person with a knowledge of the past of 
his own species and any adequate in- 
sight into human nature could fail to 
believe in the absolute need of some 
standards, some established values to 
save us from a derelict wallowing about 
in the welter of sensations, impulses, 
attractions, and repulsions which form 
so much of this strange dream we call 
life. The standards, the values, will 
undoubtedly elter from time to time 


and from place to place; but that does 
not invalidate the need of having some 
of them at any one given time and place. 


Even the now much scorned minor 
conventions have their effective in- 
fluence upon conduct, remote or prox- 
imate. A story is told of an English 
gentleman who was sent out as governor 
of an island where the entire population 
save for his sole self was black and 
savage. He dressed for his solitary 
dinner every night as carefully as though 
he were about to take a taxi to the 
smartest residence in Park Lane. He 
did so not from habit but from a knowl- 
edge of human nature. “If,” he said, 
“I should drop this convention of 
civilized society, I should find myself 
some day having dropped one and 
another of the more important con- 
ventions, social and moral, and lower 
myself to the level of the blacks 
whom I govern. Evening clothes are 
far more important here than they 
ever were in London.” 
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As for the second point, lack of culture, 
it is most evident in the extreme sloven- 
liness in America in the use of the Eng- 
lish language. There is, of course, 
some slang which is not slovenly but 
which has been born in some flash of 
genuine insight; and the language is 
always being enriched by absorbing 
many such words from below, much as 
the English aristocracy is by marrying 
or admitting commoners. But this is 
not true of the vast mass of slang words 
and cheap and easy expressions which 
are intellectually slovenly and nothing 
else; and anyone habitually using them 
impairs the keenness of his mind as much 
as he would the strength of his body by 
lolling in a hammock all his life. There 
is no question but that the use of slang, 
hackneyed phrases, and clichés worn 
smooth make for intellectual laziness, 
and if constantly used blur the sense of 
discrimination. The very first step 
toward a cultivated mind is the develop- 
ment of the ability rationally to dis- 
criminate, to distinguish between vary- 
ing values and qualities. It is not easy, 
and most of us Americans rarely achieve 
it in the cultural field. I have often 
been struck by the different replies one 
receives from an American and a French- 
man if you ask them what sort of person 
so-and-so is. The American will usu- 
ally find himself helpless and toss off a 
mere “good scout,” ‘“‘a great guy,” 
“a good egg,” whereas the Frenchman, 
with a moment’s reflection, will give 
you in half a dozen sentences a sharply 
etched sketch of the man’s distinctive 
characteristics, or what he believes to 
be such, and classify him accurately as to 
type. To describe anything accurately 
—book, picture, man or woman—so as 
to bring out their unique individual 
qualities, calls for mental exercise of 
no mean order. One has to train one’s 
self to do it and keep in training; yet 
the ability to distinguish, if one of the 
first steps toward culture, is also, in its 
higher forms, one of its most perfect 
fruits. If one dodges every call for 
discrimination, if one gets no farther in 
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describing a book than “hot stuff,” one 
loses the power after a while even if one 
ever possessed it. Slovenly language 
corrodes the mind. 

‘These few observations as to manners 
and culture are well enough understood 
by any cultivated person who has had 
social and intellectual training and who 
has thought things through. He knows 
that there are both values and dangers 
in life, that some things are more val- 
uable than others, and that if he has 
achieved any such social and intellectual 
training he cannot lower himself to the 
general level again without risk. If 
manners and culture have no value, there 
is no question involved, but if they 
have—and we shall now assume that they 
have—the man who possesses them is 
above, in those respects at least, the 
vast mass of men who do not possess 
them. Why then should he pretend not 
to, and assume the manners and mental 
lazzaronism of the crowd? It may be 
that there is no answer to the question, 
but as I find those better qualified 
than myself asking it, it is worth pon- 
dering over, and I have come to think 
that there may be three fundamental 
influences at work in America which will 
help us to solve it. One is democracy 
as we have it, another is business, and 
the third is the extreme mobility of 
American life. 


Iit 


In civilization no man can live wholly 
to or for himself, and whoever would 
achieve power, influence, or success 
must cater to the tastes and whims of 
those who have the granting of these 
things in their hands. In a democracy, 
speaking broadly, those who have the 
power to grant are the whole people; 
and the minds and manners of the people 
as a whole are of necessity below those 
of the chosen few who have risen above 
the average level by gifts of nature or 
happy opportunity. Every social class 
everywhere has always had its own 
standards of morals, manners, and cul- 
ture. When such classes are separated 
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by wide social or economic chasms, the 
only influences they exert upon one 
another are apt to be negative. Each 
lives in a world of its own, supported 
by the only public opinion for which it 
cares, that of its own class. Each also 
tends to react against the manners or 
morals of the other. The aristocrats of 
an earlier day looked down upon the 
common people and were more than ever 
satisfied with their own codes. The 
common people, in turn, feeling them- 
selves despised, bolstered up their egos 
by despising the manners and morals 
of the class which looked down upon 
them. Much of the Puritan movement 
in England and elsewhere has here its 
roots. By no possibility could an ordi- 
nary laborer attain to the manners, 
social ease, or knowledge of the world of 
a duke. Ergo, the laborer by uncon- 
scious mental processes well understood 
by modern psychology, asserted his own 
worth by denying worth to the qualities 
of the classes above him. He could 
not have the manners of a duke, there- 
fore, those manners were undesirable 
anyway. He could not travel and he 
could not gain the most valuable sort of 
education, that of association with great 
or cultivated men, therefore, such things 
were of no importance. So long as the 
classes remain separated, as I said above, 
their influence upon one another is 
largely negative, but when class distinc- 
tions disappear in a democracy the 
mutual influences of members of those 
former classes or their vestiges in later 
generations become as complex in their 
action as the currents where tide and 
river meet. 

The effects of democracy in America 
have been emphasized by three factors 
not present in any of the great democ- 
racies of Europe. In the first place, the 
Americans started almost wholly fresh. 
Here were no thousand-year-old insti- 
tutions and forms of government and 
society to be reckoned with as impedi- 
ments. America was a clean slate 
The settlers did indeed bring with them 
habits, information, and memories gained 
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in the old world, but they brought them 
to a wilderness. 

In the second place, America has been 
built up exclusively by the middle and 
lower classes, from which practically 
all of us have descended. Scarcely a 
man has ever come and settled here who 
did not belong to one or the other; and 
the most distinguished American fam- 
ilies form no exceptions. Every class 
in history has had its good and bad 
attributes which have varied with class, 
country, and period. The English mid- 
dle class, upper and lower, from which 
the character of America, with some 
modifications, has essentially been built 
up, had admirable qualities but it 
lacked some of those enjoyed by the 
aristocracy. For our purpose here we 
need mention only one. The genuine 
aristocrat insists upon being himself 
and is disdainful of public opinion. 
The middle class, on the other hand, 
has always been notoriously timid 
socially. It rests in terror not only of 
public but even of village opinion. If 
the religious refugees of New England 
be held an exception, it may be noted 
that the genuine ones were far fewer 
than used to be supposed, and that as a 
whole the New England immigration 
may be considered as part of the great 
economic exodus from England which 
took thirty thousand Englishmen to 
Barbados and little St. Kitts while 
only twelve thousand were settling 
Massachusetts. Religious refugees have 
formed an infinitesimal part of American 
immigration as compared with the 
economic ones. 

The third great influence upon Amer- 
ican democracy has been the frontier, 
whose line was lapped by the waves of 
the Atlantic in 1640 and after retreating 
three thousand miles to the Pacific 
was declared officially closed only in 
1890. In the hard rough life of the 
frontier manners and culture find no 
home. As Pastorius, the most learned 
man who came to America before 1700, 
said, “never have metaphysics or Aris- 
totelian logic earned a loaf of bread.” 


When one is busy killing Indians, clear- 
ing the forest, and trekking farther west- 
ward every decade, a strong arm, an 
axe, and a rifle are worth more than all 
the culture of all the ages. Not only 
has the frontiersman no leisure or 
opportunity to acquire manners and 
culture but, because of their apparent 
uselessness, and in true class spirit, he 
comes to despise them. They are 
effete, effeminate, whereas he and his 
fellows are the “real men.” The well- 
dressed, cultivated gentleman becomes 
the “dude,” object of derision, who, so 
far from exerting any ameliorating social 
or intellectual influence, is heartily 
looked down upon; and culture itself 
is relegated to idle women as something 
with which no real man would concern 
himself. 

These are some of the special at- 
tributes of American democracy, and 
of any democracy in a new land, which 
it shows in addition to those it would 
show in any case merely as democracy. 
In America it was slow in gathering 
into its hands the reins of power. For 
many generations the English aristo- 
cratic tradition in part survived, and it 
may be recalled that we were a part of 
the British Empire for a longer period 
than we have been independent. In 
general, the “appeal to the people” 
throughout the colonial period and the 
years of the early republic was an appeal 
to “the best people” only. The first 
two presidents, Washington and Adams, 
were as little democratic in doctrine as 
they were by nature. Jefferson’s doc- 
trinal democracy was largely offset in 
practice by his being an aristocrat to 
his finger tips by nature, and it was not 
until Andrew Jackson that “the people” 
in the democratic sense came into their 
own. At his inaugural reception in the 
White House his followers climbed upon 
the silken chairs in their muddy boots 
to get a look at him, rushed the waiters 
to grab champagne, broke the glasses, 
and in the joy of victory gave a number 
of ladies bloody noses, and even the 
President himself had to be rescued from 
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his admirers and hurried out through a 
back door. This historic episode may 
be taken to mark the turning-point in 
American manners. These people had 
made a president. Thereafter their 
tastes would form one of the national 
influences. 


IV 


It is this new democracy, a hundred 
times richer and a shade less raw, which 
is in the saddle to-day. What has it 
done in the way of influencing manners 
and thought? Leaving all else aside, 
even at the risk of drawing a false pic- 
ture, we shall consider only those points 
which may help to answer our first 
question. For one thing, then, it has 
knocked the dignity of its elected officials 
into a cocked hat. Leaving out of the 
scene many of its chosen, such as the 
mayor of Chicago or its favorite, Bryan, 
it forces men to play the mountebank 
and, whatever the character of the man 
himself, to appear as one of “the people.” 
Washington was a very human man but 
he never forgot that he was a gentleman. 
He was adored by his soldiers, but he won 
their deep affection without ever for a 
moment losing the dignity of his char- 
acter and manner. One has only to 
imagine what would have happened 
had a group of his men shouted “Atta 
Boy, Georgie!” to realize the gulf 
between his day and ours. When 
John Quincy Adams was president, he 
declined to attend a county fair in 
Maryland, remarking privately that he 
did not intend that the president of the 
United States should be made a side- 
show at a cattle fair. To-day, the people 
insist that the president be a side-show; 
and Roosevelt, with amused understand- 
ing, in his cowboy suit and his rough- 
rider uniform, used his “ properties” 
as does an actor. Even the supremely 
conventional Coolidge had to dress up 
i a ten-gallon hat and chaps, although 
utterly out of character, and Jooking so. 
Just as I write these lines, my attention 
is called to an announcement in large 
type in this morning’s New York Times 
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that it will publish next Sunday “photo- 

graphs of Herbert Hoover in workaday 
clothes and a panorama of his ranch.” 
So he, too, is cast for the comedy. 
Democracy cracks the whip, and even 
the most conservative of candidates and 
officials must dance. In the campaign 
of 1916 it is said that Hughes was 
politely asked to shave his beard to suit 
the people. He balked and consented 
only so far as to trim it. But then, he 
lost the election. 

The people want officials in their own 
image. Such men as Elihu Root, Joseph 
Choate, or John Hay are rarely elected, 
only appointed. To get anywhere in 
elective politics one must be a “good 
mixer,” and to be a good mixer one 
must shed a good part of one’s culture 
and a good part of one’s manners. 
Dignity to a considerable degree must 
be discarded. One must conceal one’s 
knowledge of English and learn the 
vernacular, except for “orations.” 
Henry Adams, when he became a news- 
paper correspondent in Washington, 
said that he had to “learn to talk to 
Western congressmen, and to hide his 
own antecedents.” It is what every 
gentleman who desires to take part in 
elective public life on a large or small 
stage in the country to-day has to do to 
some extent except for happy accidents. 

Our detaocracy has fostered education, 
at least to the extent of almost fabu- 
lously increasing the numbers of the 
reading public. What has been, for the 
purpose of the present argument, the 
effect of that? There has been one ef- 
fect, at least, germane to this discussion. 
It has greatly lowered the tone of our 
public press. Such newspaper men as I 
know agree with me that there has been 
a most marked decline even in the last 
twenty years, and they agree with me as 
to the cause. In the old days a news- 
paper was largely a personal organ, and 
what appeared in it reflected for good or 
ill upon the editor who was known by 
name to all its readers. In New York 
the Sun was Charles A. Dana. The 
Tribune was Horace Greeley. To-day 
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we know no editors, only owners. The 
newspaper of to-day aims only at circula- 
tion, and with every increase in circula- 
tion the quality has to be lowered. The 
case is well known of the purchaser a 
few years ago of what had been one of 
the country’s most distinguished jour- 
nals, who told his staff that thereafter 
they would have to “cut the highbrow” 
and write down to the level of the in- 
creased public he intended to go after. 
First the “yellow press,” then the tab- 
loids, taught the older newspapers what 
fortunes awaited those who would stoop 
to pick them up by catering to the masses. 
One of the worst tabloids has a circula- 
tion of a million copies a day. . A news- 
paper depends on its advertising for 
its profits. Advertising quantity and 
rates depend on circulation. Increased 
circulation spells decreased quality. 
There is the vicious circle which has been 
drawn for us by the huge mob which has 
become literate but not educated. 

The discovery of the possibilities of 
mass circulation has caused the advertis- 
ers to raise their demands. Some will not 
advertise at all in journals with a circula- 
tion of less than half a million. Adver- 
tising is withdrawn from those journals 
which heroically venture to maintain 
their quality at the expense of not in- 
creasing their circulation. Financial 
ruin usually results. The people are 
evidently getting the kind of papers they 
want but in doing so they are depriving 
the cultured class of the sort they want, 
and used to get before America became 
so “educated.” We get foreign cables 
about the Prince of Wales dancing with 
Judy O'Grady, or the doings of sex 
perverts in Berlin, and the treatment of 
our domestic news is beneath contempt. 
The other night I examined what used to 
be one of the leading papers not only 
in New York but in the whole country 
and I found no headline on three con- 
secutive pages which did not refer to 
scandal or to crime. It has been said 
that the new reading public has not in- 
terfered with the old, that there are 
simply vast numbers of new readers of a 
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different type who are being supplied 
with what they want. That is not 
wholly true, and the competition of the 
new market has had a heavily detri- 
mental influence on the older journals. 
To-day if a man wishes to succeed in a 
journalistic career on the daily press he 
has to scrap even more of his qualities 
as a gentleman and a scholar than he 
has to in a career of politics. 

The democratic spread of education 
has also had detrimental effects in other 
ways. The necessity of finding instruc- 
tion for the enormous numbers who now 
go to school, high school, and college has 
caused a demand for teachers which has 
far outrun the supply of those qualified 
toteach. Great numbers of these teach- 
ers have even less social and cultural 
background than have their students. 
Under them the students may learn the 
facts of some given subject, but they gain 
nothing in breadth of culture or even 
in manners. It is an old story that 
Charles Eliot Norton once began a 
lecture at Harvard by saying, “I suppose 
that none of you young men has ever 
seen a gentleman.”” The remark was 
hyperbolic, as was intended, but it is 
only too likely to-day that many young 
men can go through some of our newer 
“institutions of learning” without seeing 
at least what used to be called a gentle- 
man. In the professions, more particu- 
larly medicine and law, complaint is 
rampant that they are being swamped by 
young men who know only the facts of 
the profession (when they know those) 
and have no cultural, ethical, or profes- 
sional standards. A few such could be 
ignored. When they come, as they are 
coming now, in shoals, they lower the 
tone of the whole profession and, without 
standards themselves, force an unfair 
competition upon those who try to 
maintain them. 


Vv 


Perhaps the greatest pressure on the 
individual to force him to be wary of how 
he appears to others is in business, for 
the overwhelming mass of Americans 
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are in the varied ranks of business of 
some sort or another. One who has 
reached the top and “made his pile” 
may, perhaps, do more or less as he 
pleases, subject only to milder forms of 
social pressure; but for those on the way 
the road is beset with pitfalls. Nearly 
every man wants to make himself popu- 
lar with his employers, his fellow-workers, 
his office superiors, or his customers. 
These are made up of all sorts of men, but 
the sprinkling of gentlemen and scholars 
among them is so slight as to be almost 
negligible for the purpose of helping 
one’s advancement. In America, to an 
extent known nowhere else, organization 
is used for every purpose. It is hardly 
too much to say that there can hardly be 
an American who is not a member of 
from one to a dozen organizations, 
ranging from Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, 
Red Men, Masons, Mechanics, the 
Grange, and dozens more, to Bar Asso- 
ciations, Bankers’ Clubs, and social and 
country clubs innumerable. Some of 
the larger corporations, notably the 
banks and trust companies in New York, 
now have clubs made up entirely of 
members of their own staffs, with obvious 
intent. In many lines of business the 
effect produced by one’s personality at 
the annual “convention” is of prime 
importance. For business reasons it is 
essential that men should be at least 
moderately popular at all such organiza- 
tions or meetings. On an unprecedented 
scale, tacitly understood but not openly 
acknowledged, there is competition for 
personal popularity. In many lines, 
such as stock brokerage where the service 
is almost wholly personal, it is needful to 
“play with your customers,” the neces- 
sity varying not with their social con- 
geniality but with the size of their 
account. In salesmanship of all sorts 
the results of the “personal approach” 
are, of course, of the first importance. 
In order to gain popularity with a very 
large proportion of business men, many 
of whom have to-day risen from nothing 
to riches since the War, one thing is 
fundamentally necessary. You must 
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never appear to be superior even if you 
are. Too perfect an accent in English 
may be almost as dangerous as a false 
one in Latin used to be in the House of 
Lords. To display a knowledge or 
taste in art or literature not possessed by 
your “prospect” may be fatal. On the 
whole, it is safest to plump yourself 
down to his level at once whatever that 
may be, to talk his talk, and only about 
what he talks. This pressure of the 
majority on one’s personal tastes was 
amusingly exemplified to me the other 
day when I was looking for a house to 
rent in a pleasant Jersey suburb. In the 
house shown me—as is the case in all the 
suburbs I know—there was nothing to 
mark where my lawn might end and my 
neighbor’s begin. All was as open to the 
public gaze as the street itself. I 
thought of delightful English or French 
gardens, surrounded by hedge or wall, 
screened from the public, where one 
could putter absurdly over one’s plants, 
read one’s book, or have one’s supper as 
much to one’s self as in the house. In 
fact they are out-door rooms, infinitely 
more attractive than the American “sun 
parlor.” I knew well that no such 
attempt could be made here, but, never- 
theless, I remarked to the “realtor” that 
it would be pleasant to have a hedge and 
privacy but I supposed it could not be 
done on account of the neighbors. “I 
say No,” he answered with pained sur- 
prise, “if you are going to be ‘high hat’ 
you won't last long here.”” Just so, and 
so many thing in this country are “high 
hat” which in other lands simply make 
for sane and cultivated living that it is 
no wonder that the business man whose 
car and cellarette, if not bread and but- 
ter, depend so often on his popularity, 
has to walk warily. 

Just why having a garden-wall, speak- 
ing one’s native tongue correctly, or 
being able to discriminate in matters of 
art or literature should be the Gallic 
equivalent of “high hat”’ would puzzle a 
Frenchman, but so it often is in the land 
of the free. And no one knows his way 
about the land of the free better than 
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the business man. The pressure may 
vary with his position and the kind of 
business he is in, but in general he will 
soon discover that in any business where 
personal contact is a factor, the people 
with whom he deals and upon whose good 
will he has to lean will insist upon his not 
being too different from themselves. 
In Greenwich Village a man may wear a 
flowing tie and a Spanish hat but it would 
be suicidal for a bond broker. One has 
to conform or one is lost. Our two most 
successful business men are perhaps 
John D. Rockefeller and Henry Ford. 
Rockefeller says it is a “‘religious duty” 
to make as much money as you can, and 
Ford has informed us that “history is 
bunk.” The one standard of success in 
business—and perhapsits stark and easily 
grasped simplicity is what attracts many 
Americans—is the amount of money you 
make from it. There are no foolish 
nuances. Most Americans are business 
men. Whatever ideals they may have 
had in college, and to a considerable 
extent whatever manners they may have 
inherited or acquired, they begin to shed, 
unless their niche is an unusually shel- 
tered one, when the real nature of the 
excoriating modern business competition 
dawns upon them. Little by little as 
they “learn the game”’ they conform to 
their customers or associates. 


VI 

Another characteristic of American life 
is its extreme mobility. People move 
up and down in the social scale andround 
about the country like bubbles in a 
boiling kettle. Social life everywhere 
here is in constant flux. I left Wall 
Street, where I was in business, and a 
certain suburb where I then lived, fif- 
teen yearsago. To-day the personnel of 
“the Street” as I remember it is almost 
as completely changed as are the symbols 
on the ticker. In the suburb where I 
once knew everyone, at least by name, I 
know scarcely half a dozen households. 
People are forever making or losing 
money, arriving in new social sets, living 


in Pittsburgh or a mining camp one year 
and in Los Angeles or St. Paul the next. 
This has a marked effect on social inde- 
pendence. When a family has lived for 
many generations in the same place, or, 
as have many county families in England 
for centuries, they acquire a social posi- 
tion almost wholly independent of their 
individual members at a given time. 
Indeed, a member is almost an accident 
and may be as erratic and independent 
as he pleases. He still remains a so-and- 
so of so-and-so, known to all the country- 
side. An old hereditary title accom- 
plishes the same result. Here and there 
in New England villages or in the South 
there are families who approximate this 
happy condition, but in the constant 
movement of the life of most Americans 
it is necessary for them to depend wholly 
upon the effect of their personalities and 
bank accounts. A man whose family 
has lived in the “big house” in a small 
Massachusetts town for a century or tw6 
is sufficiently “somebody” there almost 
to be independent; but should business 
require him to move to Kalamazoo he is 
nobody until he “‘shows them.” The 
social reputation, immunity, and freedom 
which long residence in one place gives 
without effort or thought has to be built 
again from the ground up, and warily, 
when one moves to another town where 
they know not Joseph. One joins the 
organizations in the new town, and, 
again, one conforms. To begin in a new 
place by being “different” is dangerous; 
to begin by being too superior, even if 
actually, unconsciously, and with no 
wish to appear so, may be fatal. Like 
myself, had I gone to that Jersey suburb 
and made a little privacy round my 
garden, the newcomer might be voted 
“high hat” and not “‘last Jong.” 

In assuming the “mucker pose” the 
gentleman and scholar does not, of 
course, descend as low as the “‘mucker” 
but he does, in self-defense, for the sake 
of peace and quiet, for business success, 
and for the sake of not offending the 
motley crowd of all sorts whom his 
neighbors are apt to be in the seething, 
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changing society everywhere to-day, shed 
enough of his own personality not to 
offend the average. He avoids what- 
ever others may think “high hat” in 
manners or culture as he would the 
plague. Like Henry Adams he will find 
himself hiding his antecedents if they 
happen to be better than the neighbors’. 

This possible answer to my friends’ 
question does not necessarily indict 
democracy and American life. Both 
have brought new values into the world 
of other sorts. I am merely pointing 
to one of the possible losses. For it is a 
loss when a man deliberately uses worse 
manners than he knows how to use, 
when he tries to cover up his intellectual 
abilities, or when he tries to be average 
when he is above it. A_ business- 
democracy has accomplished a_ great 
task in levelling up the material condi- 
tion of its people. It may be asked, 
however, whether there is no danger of a 
levelling down of manners and culture. 
Perhaps the new values gained offset the 
old ones in some danger of being lost, 
but it may, even in America, be left to 
one to question, to ponder, and to doubt. 
Is the mucker pose really forced on one? 
People adopt it, evidently, because they 
think it is the thing to do and essential 
to make them quickly popular. It does 
not always work, even in business. A 
dignified man of science was recently 
explaining to an applicant for a position 
some new research work he had been 
doing. The young Ph.D. was intensely 
interested. When the scientist con- 
cluded he asked the flower of our highest 
university training what he thought of 
it. “‘Hot Dog!” was the immediate and 
enthusiastic answer, which, in this case, 
promptly blasted the young man’s 
career in that laboratory. It would not 
have done so generally, however, and we 
come back to business as conducted 
to-day, and the character and background 
of our business leaders as, perhaps, the 
main contributing cause of forcing the 
mucker pose. 

We can prate as we like about the 
idealism of America, but it is only money 
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success which really counts. 


What are 
ideals or culture or charming manners as 


compared with business? What do two 
leaders of opinion at this moment tell us, 
one from the Pacific and the other from 
the Atlantic coast? Mr. Hoover, in 
his address replying to the welcome 
given him by the people of San Francisco, 
told them that the most precious pos- 
session of their great city was—what?— 
their foreian trade! In New York, the 
Sun in its editorial explaining its inten- 
tion to support the Republican party, 
admitted that the prohibition question 
is “a live campaign topic,” and that 
present conditions may be “intolerable” 
and “a morass of lawbreaking,” but asks 
whether it is well to risk loss of prosperity 
for the possible reform of those condi- 
tions. In America to-day business life 
is not the basis for a rational social life 
but social life is manipulated as the 
basis for an irrational business one. 
One makes acquaintances and tries for 
popularity in order to get ahead down- 
town. To an unprecedented extent the 
people who have money in all lines of 
business are newcomers from far down 
in the social scale, men with no culture 
and no background, and often no man- 
ners. We may note our new class of 
multi-millionaire landlords who have 
built fortunes out of shoe-strings since 
the War. Two of our now greatest 
industries have been wholly evolved in 
the last two decades, and one certainly 
does not look for culture among the 
kings in the motor and moving-picture 
trades. The “people” who came into 
political power under Jackson made a 
huge grab at economic power under 
Grant, but it has been reserved for the 
present to “make the world safe for 
democracy.” The old class which had 
inherited manners and culture as essen- 
tial to an ordered life has abdicated 
mainly for mere lack of funds. In busi- 


ness for the last decade it has been for 
the most part the conservatives, who 
had much to lose, who have lost, and the 
reckless who have won. 

Business may explain the mucker pose, 
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but it may be asked whether those who 
adopt it are not traitors to all that is best 
in the world and which has been so 
hardly built up. An impoverished aris- 
tocrat may sell his title in marriage for 
one generation to rehabilitate his house, 
but Americans who sell their culture and 
their breeding to truckle to the unbred 
in business, who shed these things of the 
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spirit for motor cars and all the rest of 
the things of the body, are taking refuge 
in a yet more ignominious surrender. 
They may thus pick up some of the 
golden drippings from the muckers’ 
tables, but they do not gain the respect 
of the muckers whom they imitate and 
may yet awake to the fact that they 
have properly forfeited even their own. 





PENELOPE 


BY HENRIETTE DE SAUSSURE BLANDING 


HITE as a gull, light as an April cloud, 
Her hands rest idly at an idle loom. 
The thread is slack that wove Laertes’ shroud 
Against the hour of spiritual doom. 
Wan torches etch a black are on these walls 
Where the great bow leans to the pillared fir. 
Calm now the ruinous clamor of her halls 
Where the Achawans strove in suit of her. 
Eurymachus lies stark as very bone, 
Whiter than memory of her lovers’ ghosts. 
Close by the ordered hearth he sits alone 
Whose spear did battle with the Trojan hosts. 
Her eyes ask only if this dream be born 
Of new sawn ivory or of polished horn. 


II 
She will await his sure necessity 
As young narcissus waits the warm spring rain’s 
Renewal of being. Ithaca’s dark sea 
Strewing her desolate shore with bleached remains 
Of gunwale and mast will never strike her cold 
With sundered rudder that may have known his hand. 
She has forgotien the pain long nights may hold 
Grudging her bleak security of land. 
Telemachus watches, silent, pondering 
Sorrow dissolved as snows upon the tide 
Of a thawing river. She marvels, wondering 
If this be he who loved her, who has died, 
Who is come home, home from the beakéd ships, 
No shadow of Helen now between their lips. 
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A STORY 


BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


E RETURNED very late that 
night—that is to say, very late 


at mouse-night; which, being 
translated into the terms of our entirely 
upside-down living, means very early in 
the morning. 

His mother, always a little gaunt with 
her ceaseless anxiety about him, did not 
turn as he came in, but continued to 
smooth his bed and fluff the little bits of 
down and feathers that were his pillows. 

“Why are you so late?” she said. 

He threw himself down in a comfort- 
able attitude, swung his long tail slowly 
and grandly around, crossed his wee 
legs, and drummed on the large pickle- 
bottle cork which he had dragged home 
determinedly one night and which 
served them for a table. There was not 
another like it in mousedom. Then he 
said, in a nonchalant manner: 

“Well, you see, I was detained 
(Pause!)—I ate a cat.” 

Of course it was absurd to announce it 
that way. There should have been 
something glorious and dramatic instead, 
something as memorable as the an- 
nouncement of Agamemnon’s return 
from Troy—flaming beacon fires, their 
fiery “beards” blowing in the night wind 
from successive mountain-tops, and the 
wild goats, in wild places, staring amaz- 
edly into the light. 

But, instead of anything as fitting, his 
mother turned on him gauntly, almost 
angrily, and said: 

“You know I hate jokes like that. 
The trouble with you young people is 
that you haven’t a particle of reverence. 


But you'll see some day! You'll be 
eaten up by a cat as sure’s you’re born!” 

He stroked one whisker mournfully, 
like a very gifted person who is used to 
being misunderstood. 

“Just because you happen never to 
have eaten a cat,” he said slowly, “you 
naturally find it difficult to believe that 
I did. That is the trouble with older 
people. They have so little imagination 
and not enough generosity to enable 
them to enter into other people’s experi- 
ences.” He dropped his beautifully 
receding jaw, looked at the ceiling, and 
gracefully waved one paw. 

These words, poured carefully into the 
little gray funnels of her ears, went 
straight, as he had meant them to, to her 
defensive heart. . . . Had she ever really 
been ungenerous? Hadn’t she thought 
of little else but him since he was a baby! 
Hadn’t she tried tirelessly to protect him 
against his poetic nature with her own 
common sense !—and if you think that is 
aneasythingtodo ... Astonotenter- 
ing into his experiences, hadn’t she not 
only entered into them, but stayed in 
them long after he had left or forgotten 
them! 

“You know very well,”’ she said, and 
her nose, pointed at him, was well ahead 
of her words, “that I hate irreverence.” 

“T think what you really mean,” he 
interjected, “is that you are super- 
stitious.” 

“You know very well,” she went on, 
not noticing this, “that if you really had 
killed a cat I should be the first—the 
very first .. . I'd go tearing with all 
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my feet to the village square! I’d shout 
as Tran, ‘Come! All of you! My son 
has killed a cat!’ You know I would. 
But you come home bragging and 
drunk...” 

“I’m not bragging 
drunk,” he said coolly, 
eat a cat.” 

“Killed it, you mean!” 
screamed it. 

“You amuse me,” he said. “I should 
like to know how else I could eat it. 
Apparently you don’t know anything 
about cats.” 

It was this, really, that broke her— 
that he should assume she was so much 
behind himself in experience and knowl- 
edge. She, mind you, who had taught 
him his first little foot-track letters, who 
had drilled him concerning the perilous 
hypocrisy of traps; who had first taught 
him to set the dread name “Cat” nega- 
tively in his prayers; who with patience 
had taught him the fatal succession of 
the litany: “From deceptive poisons, 
sweet to the taste; from things that 
appear what they are not; from wicked 
traps; from blindness, farmers’ wives, 
and carving knives, and from cats. . 
fromeats ... fromeats . . . good Lord 
deliver us!” 

She could still hear his first pitiful, 
obedient, antiphonal squeak, “‘We be- 
seech thee to hear us, good Lord!” 
She, mind you! 

““Now you look me in the eye,” she 
said sternly. She was really quite 
magnificent in her way. “Now, repeat 
your statement if you can.” She knew 
by all the unbroken timidity of his 
forefathers that he could not. 

But he met her challenging gaze quite 
placidly. 

“T will look at you as long as you 
like,” he said. “And I will say it as 
often as you want me to... Tate a cat. 
I really did.” 

This quite finished her. The future 
rolled out before her like a suddenly 
flung scroll. For a moment she crum- 
pled in her chair. Then, with a little 


and I’m_ not 
‘and I really did 


‘ 


She almost 


choking sound, she dragged herself 
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desperately together. This was not the 
moment to faint! She got up, snatched 
her bonnet from its peg and, putting it 
on and tying it as she ran, rushed out the 
door, headed for the public square, 
running with all her feet, her tail flying 
out behind her, and saying over to her- 
self as she ran, what she would soon be 
saying to the multitude: 

“Ring the bells!) My son... my 
son . . . my son has eaten a cat!” 


Ah, that was a grand procession, I 
assure you! Even the old were swept 
into the general enthusiasm. I have 
seen a good many processions, but there 
was something special about this one. 
It was not only that everyone wore his 
silkiest coat, and his hat tilted at such 
an angle; it was not only the general 
air of pride and rejoicing; it was the air 
of deliverance. Special songs had been 
made overnight and were sung with vigor: 


He ate the Cat! 
Where are we at? 
Where are we at? 
He ate the Cat! 
(Cheers!) 


To him who his 
Whole country frees 
From terror of cats 
We give the cheese! 
(More cheers!) 


Some nibble cheese, 
Some nibble fat; 

But our brave hero 
Nibbled the Cat! 


Cuorvs: 
Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Cat! Cat! 
Think of that! 
Nibbled, nibbled, 
Nibbled the Cat! 


There were signs on long poles, too, 
at suitable intervals: “DOWN wITH 
FEAR! KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES!” 
“WE BELIEVE IN YOUTH—YOUTH HAS 
ATTAINED!” “‘NO SUCH WORD’ AS IM- 
POSSIBLE—DON’T BELIEVE YOUR DIC- 
TIONARY!” “OUR ANCESTORS WERE 
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SLAVES TO CATS—WE ARE FREE!” 
“WHO'S AFRAID? WE EAT Cats!” 
“DON’T LET MOSS GROW ON YOUR WHIS- 
KERS!”” 

When the procession was over they 
nimble-nambled about him and searched 
and smelled the very air he breathed, 
with a quivering of whiskers that said, 
“O you who have delivered us from 
our bondage!” “O dispeller of our 
dreads!” 

One darling little lady-mouse pressed 
near to him, one hand on her wildly 
beating heart; with the other she touched 
his hand. 

“Just a word!” she pleaded. “Some- 
thing we can always remember!” 

Of course! There must be memorable 
words on such an occasion. He took an 
appropriate attitude, looked out deeply 
over the concourse, to drink fully the 
homage of their attention and their 
silence, then he spoke: 

“After all” (ah, the long, telling 
pause!) ... “eating cats is just living 
life . . . just debunking everything, and 
looking at facts—that’s all.” 

Heavens! how oracular! How simple 
he makes life! Howeasy! The adoring 
little lady-mouse seizes on this senti- 
ment. Herlipsmove rapturously. She 
is memorizing his words. His mother in 
the front row closes her eyes. Her eye- 
lids twitch. Who is she to have moth- 
ered so great a hero! The rest of the 
audience shout and clap and those who 
have canes pound them on the floor. 

People are not slow in appropriating 
his words. No gathering of mice in 
best or poorest cheese-restaurants after 
that but he is quoted or his words ampli- 
fied : “* After all, living life is just absolute 
fearlessness. It’s looking things in the 
eye. It’s debunking the universe. It’s 
eating the cat!” 

Of course, all this hopelessly upset 
many traditions. Some of the older 
mice, who had had harrowing experi- 
ences of just escaping the swift, velvet 
lightning of the cat’s paw, were not so 
easily swept off their feet. But they 
were promptly put in their places by the 


young. “Rubbish! How do you know 
that the cat would have killed you? 
Why didn’t you just jump on it and eat 
it?” 

The effect of all this was very wide, 
The young mice no longer went cautious- 
ly and with the sobriety befitting those 
who abide under imminent uncertainty 
and may at any minute be snatched out 
of life. They lolled, they cultivated a 
kind of insolent stare, which had the 
effect of breaking down and doing away 
with manners. Mice no longer took 
their hats off in mice-elevators to lady- 
mice, though for the matter of that, I 
cannot see why they ever should have; 
and mice in mice-street cars and other 
public places dropped all time-worn 
niceties and reticences, and simply 
stared at one another. This they con- 
tinued to call “looking at life” or “ seeing 
things as they are.” The older mice 
never did acquire the true “cat” stare. 
A good many of them attempted it but, 
in spite of their resolutions, their eyelids 
would quiver, and their whiskers would 
tremble, despite all they could do. 

As the young mice became more and 
more possessed of the idea of the vast 
new powers they possessed they became 
more and more interested in themselves. 
They began seriously to study their 
emotions and reactions, their fear or 
lack of it, and brought home some star- 
tling pronouncements to one another and 
to their elders. Their elders were in- 
formed of certain things they had never 
dreamed of, and in such a manner that 
they did nothing but dream of them 
after that; whereupon the young offered 
by a method they had newly evolved to 
interpret their dreams for them and, 
doing so, nearly frightened the wits out 
of them. So there were many confu- 
sions, no few hurt feelings, and argu- 
ments and misunderstandings by the 
thousands. 

Of course, by all this one would have 
supposed cats would have been killed by 
the hundreds, and fashion would have 
shifted to cat-skin overcoats and neck- 
pieces. But not at all. Not a cat’s 
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skin was seen. As many mice died or 
disappeared mysteriously as usual, and 
the general average of the Bureau of 
Lost Persons was not reduced. 

But most interesting, perhaps, was 
the way all this played upon and af- 
fected his mother. Mothers, after all, 
are somewhat fundamental. She herself 
was; and she had a kind of fundamental 
longing, not to say determination, to get 
at the bottom of everything that con- 
cerned him. So, while the lady-mouse 
twittered her eyelids and followed him 
devotedly into the devious mazes of his 
theories and behaviors, his mother spent 
many moments staring straight ahead of 
her into the darkness, trying to piece 
this and that together. 

Months went by—mouse-months, 
which are not long. At the end of them 
she found herself unbearably weary of 
her own uncertainties and of the as- 
surances and flippancies of the young. 
It was not that she wanted the old tra- 
ditions back again. It was that some of 
the reasoning of the young mice seemed 
to her to have not a grain of reason in 
it. She missed the fundamentals. She 
longed for a world where there was some 
logic and proportion, and at least a 
crumb of reverence. Her good mind 
told her that if her son had killed the 
cat then life was indeed an utterly 
different thing than she and her forbears 
had supposed it to be. When she spoke 
of this to her son he said oracularly: 

“Of course! You are simply trying to 
set the clock back. You are trying to 
evade your destiny.” 

This shocked her. She trying to 
evade her destiny! She who so loved 
directness! 

She tied her head up in vinegar and 
brown paper that night, hoping that 
might help clarify her thoughts. Butit 
did no such thing. She began to feel 
old and outlived. 

It was then, at last, that she took her 
bold resolution. She would investigate 
for herself. 


It was a cold night. Her son was 


away, dining with his admirers in some 
cheese-restaurant. She crept, old and 
thin, along the inside of the wainscoting. 
Her head ached and her paws were like 
ice. From time to time she stopped and 
listened cautiously, in old-fashioned 
mouse-fashion; and as she went she 
murmured automatically the phrases of 
the litany, “From deceptive poisons, 
sweet to the taste . . . from blindness, 
farmers’ wives, and carving knives; and 
from cats . . . fromcats .. .” 

If she could only be so bold as to 
penetrate and ascend so far as the second 
story of the house of the goddess Mullins, 
who could say what mystery might not 
be revealed to her? Here, if anywhere, 
she might hear the gods speak. 

She searched back and forth, at last 
chose an upright in the wall, and climbed 
up it determinedly; then along unfamil- 
iar places, always with little listening 
pauses, and one foot lifted attentively, 
ready to tear back along the way she 
had come. Then, on, over endless 
plumbing pipes, between endless rafters. 
On and on. Where might she not be 
now? In what high places might not 
her tiny body be hanging, in space, if 
suddenly the surrounding rafters were 
spirited away? Had her son come as far 
as this? 

Then, like the naturally generous 
person she was, she began to doubt 
herself. How egotistical of her to try to 
spy upon his divine adventure. She 
crouched, clinging to a rafter, ready to 
go back all the perilous way, to confess 
herself to him, to tell him of her folly, 
and to say to him that since she was 
fond and foolish and old, he must 
forgive her and must hold nothing 
against her. 

She even thought that after she had 
got his forgiveness it might be a comfort 
to sit quiet and unobtrusive in her arm- 
chair at home, objecting to nothing that 
the young people chose to say, com- 
bating nothing, accepting age quietly 
and meekly as her portion, and super- 
sedence and the precedence of youth 
resignedly, as the inevitable. 
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She turned to go back, wondering if 
she could find her way again along the 
endless passages, when suddenly, sud- 
denly the gods spoke; say, rather, they 
shrieked. She flattened herself, utterly 
terrified, sure that her end had come. 
‘These were sounds of a kind that she had 
never in her life either heard, dreamed, 
or imagined. They were, in fact, 
shrieks of rage emitted by a human god, 
who, to be exact, was just six years old. 

Just as the little mouse was about to 
swoon away there cut in across the 
child’s crying the voice of one of the 
older gods, possibly—no, probably—the 
goddess Mullins. And these were the 
godlike words she spake: 

“Shut up, will you! 
now you've discovered it? 
no use crying over it. 
bring it back!” 

Then, sounding like the rage of heaven, 
there was another shriek from the 
younger god, accompanied by this 
Olympian statement: 

“But I want it!” 

The mouse quivered and clung. Why, 
why had she ever ventured into these 
divine precincts? She muttered little 
reverent phrases and prayers, “From 
farmers’ wives . . .”’ Even as she did so 
there came again the voice of the god- 
dess Mullins: 

“You know perfectly well the mouse 
ate it. You shouldn’t have been such a 
little fool as to leave your candy cat on 
the mantel!” 

That was all, but its effect was electric. 
With a squeak and a galvanic leap in the 
air the mouse fell over, limp, in a com- 
plete swoon, on the ceiling plaster be- 
tween the rafters. 


Is it only just 
Well, there’s 
Crying won't 


To be in the right is sometimes one of 
the unpleasantest things in the world, es- 
pecially if everyone else is in the wrong. 
It has, let me tell you, got more than 
one person put in chains or hanged. 

Of course, now she must face her son 
sternly with the whole truth. And what 
after that would he do? Well, time 
must be allowed to take care of that. 
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Better to lose all his glory and face a 
mocking world than to compromise with 
truth. Strength would be given him— 
and her. They would creep away 
humbly from what had been their fame. 

She put on the teakettle wearily and 
sat down to wait for his step, like one 
who waits for the step of fate. 

Among all her weary thoughts one 
recurred unweariedly: why, why had she 
been such a fool? Why had she not 
suspected, guessed? Strange! Strange! 
It could not be but she had been utterly 
blinded by her affection, altogether 
dazzled by her pride. No doubt she 
must secretly have wanted him to be 
miracu'ous above other mice; how, 
otherwise, could she have been drawn on 
to believe such a tale as that? If she 
had really been bent on the truth, he 
never could have convinced her that he 
had eaten areal live cat. Besides being 
a fool, she had had no sense. Fools 
often have a great deal of sense; but, my 
heavens, not she! 

Then, to lower her estimate of herself 
still farther there came the thought of her 
mother. Her mother would have known 
better; ah, indeed she would. All these 
young mice who talked so falsely of 
realities—why, her fine old mother could 
have put them all in their places. Could 
have done it with one paw, so to speak, 
and would have done it, besides, with 
good-natured laughter. 

That was the thing, to tell you the 
truth, that she had never fully under- 
stood concerning her mother and father 
—their ability, amid all the uncertainties 
and terrors of life, to laugh so roundly 
and heartily. Her father’s and mother’s 
laughter had not been like the laughter 
she had heard the mice of the younger 
generation indulge in since what they 
called their “emancipation.” There 
had been nothing forced or hectic or 
self-assertive about it; only downright, 
simple gaiety and merriment, like that of 
innocent children who have an un- 


fathomable wisdom of their own and a 
sense of the comic. 
As she thought of her parents, far 
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doors of memory swung open for her. 
She was little again, and in the nest, and 
supposedly asleep. But asleep she was 
not. She could see her mother sitting 
by the fire, warming her father’s slippers 
for him, and from time to time peering 
anxiously into the face of the clock. 

At last hecame. Not swaggering and 
nonchalant, like the present generation, 
but with caution and a proper soft- 
footedness. And with caution her 
mother had received him. They had 
spoken in appropriate whispers. Her 
mother needed reassuring as she hung up 
his hat. She paused anxiously and 
said, ‘Are you sure, my dear, that the 
YOU-KNOW-WHO is not around?” 

Yes; it was in that veiled and re- 
spectful fashion that they referred to the 
dread and all-powerful Cat. 

At this point there came to her the 
swift and terrifying memory of those 
irreverent, ribald songs the multitude 
had sung in her son’s honor: 

Where are we at? 
He ate the... . 


She put her face in her hands. My 
heavens! the rou-KNOW-WHO! 

At last the other memory swam into 
place again—the memory of her father 
and mother sitting in front of the fire, 
hand in hand, he recounting his day’s 
adventures. 

Well, it seems they had been especially 
thrilling that day. He had had several 
very narrow escapes indeed while seeking 
provender for his family. And then, for 
a climax—ah, the delight her father and 
mother had taken in it!—he had by his 
own good and respectful wits entirely 
tricked and outwitted the you-KNow- 
wHo; had kept it watchfully waiting at a 
certain well-known mouse-hole a half an 
hour, nearly; and then, by a sheer bril- 
liancy of manceuvre, he had tiptoed 
across the floor, beside the wainscoting, 
in the very sight of that dread power, 
while the rou-KNow-wuo still absorbed- 
ly, shoulders hunched and head low, 
watched the mouse-hole. 

It was at this point of the story that 
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her mother had jumped up and flung her 
arms around her father’s neck, and they 
both began reeling and rocking with 
delighted laughter. Not by any gran- 
deur of theory or insolence of manner, but 
by his little but well-trained wits, he had 
not only outwitted the you-KNOW-WHO, 
but for good measure had succeeded in 
making that dread power look ridiculous. 

How they did laugh! How delighted- 
ly and excessively. Nor was laughter, 
even of that best kind, enough. Her 
mother had flown, at last, to the cup- 
board, and had brought out a bottle of 
wine. And delightedly they drank it, 
the two of them; not with promulgation 
of theories, neither with self-scrutiny nor 
interpretation of dreams, but with a 
good sense of the comic and the ridic- 
ulous, under both of which, as any 
philosopher knows, lie an abiding sense 
of humility and a more or less permanent 
sense of proportion. So it was that they 
did, so to speak, in all soberness and the 
fear of God, nearly kill themselves 
laughing. 

The mouse recalled how they had at 
last joined hands and danced around and 
around the lighted table, with all the 
gaiety in the world. Then, a little later 
she had seen them get down humbly on 
their knees, in front of their chairs, and 
say their prayers: “From things that 
appear what they are not ... from 
blindness; from cats . . .” before tum- 
bling happy and reverent, if a little 
tipsy, into bed. 

Reality, reality! That was what her 
mother and father had known as reality. 
Beside it, how theoretical seemed the 
theories of the present-day young mice! 
It occurred to her that she had not heard 
a word about the “Comic Spirit” for 
years. She recalled hearing her mother 
say, years ago, that she had often heard 
the gods rock with laughter; and that 
they did well to do so, since obviously 
the gods must have a keen sense of 
humor, else things could not possibly 
happen as they do in the world; but 
that only ripe and developed and very 
experienced natures understood this. 
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She dwelt on all this with great seri- 
ousness now, trying to fathom it. But, 
no; try as she would, she could not see 
things as her father and mother had seen 
them. Modernism had too much 
touched her, too much involved her. 
The over-seriousness of the young had 
had its serious effect upon her. Their 
lack of humor, their lack of a sense of the 
relations of things, their inability to see 
the permanently and profoundly humor- 
ous was far nearer her own tendencies 
than the attitude toward life which her 
father and mother had held. Her 
father and mother seemed separated 
now from her by «wons; mere children, 
they seemed, who in ‘inconsequent 
gaiety had danced around a lighted 
table when they should have been occu- 
pied, instead, in getting at the bottom of 
things, studying their reactions and 
interpreting their dreams. 

So, the flood rushed back again to the 
waters from which it had arisen. Was 
not her son of the younger generation? 
And was he not hers? Certainly neither 
he nor she would ever be so far lost to the 
realities of life as to see any humor in 
the present situation. What it was her 
duty to make him see was—reality. 
First of all, he must be got to admit that 
the cat he had eaten was not a real cat, 
but only a candy cat. After that he 
must be got to make a speech in which he 
glorified things as they are, a speech 
whose climax would be that in his own 
glorious self-dedication to truth he was 
ready to renounce all his fame and his 
false glory. After that let anybody 
hoot and give cat-calls who chose to! 
They would bear themselves nobly— 
even if the multitude turned abusive, 
and threw missiles. But how, how, how 
to make him see all this? He who was 
so sure of himself, and so proud! 

Suddenly she started. Her heart 
stopped beating, and plunged on again. 
There was his step. Ah, heaven help 
her! What a homecoming! But she 
gripped the arms of her chair resolutely. 
Truth! Truth! Nothing but the truth! 

The door banged open, as with a 
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heavy weight. He was clinging desper- 
ately to the edge of it with one paw, and 


leaning his whole body against it. His 
head lay back against his arm. There 
was blood dripping from his side. 


With all the anxiety and terror in the 
world she rushed to him, put her arms 
about him, and helped him to a chair. 
As he sank into it she peered at his 
wound. She was, after all, an experi- 
enced person, and she knew that that 
long, deep gash in his side could have 
been made only by the claw of a eat. 

She saw that a chair would not do. 
Using all her force, she got him to his 
feet and half dragged, half carried him 
to his bed. He sank upon it limp. 
His eyes closed. 

She did what she could, though she 
knew there was little enough to do. 

“T shall not recover from this,” he 
said at last, weakly, but still rather 
grandly and without opening his eyes. 
“You must tell them that...” 

She knew that the time had come, that 
she must tell him the truth, and force 
him to face it. 

“When you ate the cat, my son,” she 
said, “where was it?” 

He opened his eyes, thinking she had 
in mind, as he had, his glory and the 
future recording of it. 

“Tell them,” he said, “that it was on 
the mantel of the dread goddess Mullins. 
They will wish to know every detail 
when [ am gone.” 

“But, my darling,” she said, bending 
over him tenderly, “don’t you think 
that was a strange place for a cat to 
dwell? Don’t you know? Can’t you 
remember? ... Try to remember, my 
darling—that real cats live on the floor, 
not on mantelpieces.” 

(So! She would break it to him 
gently, a little at a time, as much as he 
could bear.) 

He turned a swiftly waning look on 
her that rebuked while it forgave her. 

“Yes. I know. The trouble is, you 
do not understand. You were never 


” 
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very generous or able to enter into other 
people’s experiences. 


You always had a 
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tendency to belittle. Age always has. 
But try not to do so now. I shan’t be 
here very long.” His breath failed a 
moment. She rushed for the spirits of 
ammonia, in terror. He waved it away. 
“Tell them,” he said, raising himself 
weakly on one elbow, “tell them that it 
was a very remarkable cat. Not the 
ordinary floor kind—the more terrible 
kind that lives on the mantel! Do not 
let them forget that I saw life as it was— 
that I looked it in the eye! Tell them 
always to look life in the eye! . . . Tell 
them that was my last message!” 

He fell back among his pillows. 

She watched by him after that, with- 
out a word. She saw that he would go 
soon, and resolved to let him depart 
wrapped about by the full glory of his 
delusion. There was not time to get 
help; besides, there was no help for him, 
and she preferred to be alone with him. 

All the days of her life and his, 
from the memorable day when he was 
born, gathered round her now, like 
presences, and waited silently upon her 
sorrow. None who would come after, 
to sympathize with her, would sym- 
pathize so well as they. They knew as 
she did, that once he was gone her own 
life was finished, no matter how long she 
might live. 

She leaned over him and murmured 
again the fond nothings she used to 
murmur when he was just a tiny, before 
he had left the nest, “Beloved little 
crumb! Sweet little bit of cheese! 
Darling little tallow dip!” 

At last she saw his eyelids open slowly 
across half of his eyes, bent in terror, 
saw there was no light under them, and 
knew that he was gone. 


His followers gave him a great funeral. 
They spared nothing. They treated her 
with ostentatious respect because she 
had the honor to be his mother. And 
she, out of the generosity of her heart, 
insisted on sharing this with the little 
lady-mouse, who accepted it as her due, 
and wore heavier mourning than she did. 

There was a fitting oration that 
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gloriously recounted his exploits. But 
it hardly touched her, so immersed was 
she now in the old, familiar pity inherent 
in motherhood, which had come now to 
abide with her the rest of her days. 
How little he was as he lay there bereft of 
life, but oh, littler still in her heart, 
little as when he had first entered it— 
little and dependent—to be loved and 
protected as no one but she could love 
and protect him. None of these people 
really came near him, though they filed 
close to him and bent to look reverently 
in his face. It was not really there that 
he lay, but in her arms and in her heart. 

She was glad that night to be left 
alone with her memories of him. And in 
the midst of her memories of him re- 
curred constantly the thought of his 
companions and contemporaries—the 
thought of youth. She knew well how 
much they lacked, how they deluded 
themselves and one another, how little, 
if at all, they touched truth; how bereft 
they were of any true sense of propor- 
tion; she knew how unfit they were to 
judge between candy and reality; and 
last of all how they lacked a sense of 
humor. Yet her heart clung to them, 
nevertheless. And was not youth, after 
all, the treasure and the treasury of the 
world? Who else than they could be 
said to be the keepers of the hopes of 
the world? And yet! What about 
truth! ... Butno! Whatever was true 
of youth or not true of it, she loved it. 
She loved these young people. Was he 
not of them? Eternally, now. 

So, thinking these things over and 
over, she grew tired and confused, and 
turned for comfort to her old associa- 
tions. Putting out the light, she got 
down meekly on her rather stiff old knees, 
and said her prayers . . . “from things 
that appear what they are not .. .” 

Suddenly her heart stopped against 
an old familiar fear in her breast. On 
the other side of the wainscoting her 
finely trained old ears could hear the 
almost-unhearable. She could hear—on 
soft-padded, velvet feet, unmistakable, 
unmistakable—the cat go by. 
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published an attack on democracy 
in one of our popular magazines,” 
remarked a Princeton professor the 
other day to a young German scholar 
then engaged in surveying the institu- 
tion of higher learning formerly governed 
by the author of the Fourteen Points. 

“Yes,” replied the visitor, with a 
merry twinkle in his eye, “poor William 
can sell that kind of stuff only in the 
United States; his home market has 
been ruined.” 

Besides revealing a state of mind 
common in Europe, the retort calls 
attention to the apparently widespread 
interest of the American people in horri- 
ble revelations about the “failures of 
democracy.” The practice of criticism 
is general; when domestic satirists ex- 
haust their knowledge and their vocabu- 
laries foreign assistance is summoned 
by way of supplement. 

Now, nothing is easier than the game 
of attacking democracy by citing scan- 
dalous incidents, absurd episodes, and 
idiotic antics of some elected persons. 
This form of verbal exercise is very old; 
but it is scarcely rational. It merely 
turns against democracy the weapons 
once employed against monarchs and 
produces nothing more important than 
amusement. In the eighteenth century 
republican agitators thought they had 
made an unanswerable argument for 
their cause by listing authentic cases of 
imbecility, murder, poison, arson, adul- 
tery, bastardy, corruption, drunken- 
ness, useless wars, and other examples of 
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hebetudinous conduct in the history of 
royal families. 

That, too, was easy. When to the 
record were added the bed-chamber 
stories of European courts, drawn from 
innumerable scurrilous chronicles, the 
stew was made all the more savory for 
those who liked it. Our library shelves 
bend under the weight of this stuff in 
many tongues. An encyclopedia could 
be filled with “true relations.” And it 
is illuminating to note that scandalous 
and absurd doings on the part of royal 
persons were less criticized by their 
“intelligent” contemporaries than are 
the festivities of Great William Thomp- 
son, Lord of Chicago, by editors attached 
to the new American aristocracy of 
intellect. But on second or third 
thought, it must appear that calling 
names and citing cases in lunacy, while 
giving satisfaction to certain types of 
mind, will not advance our political 
understanding, will not help much in 
taking our present bearings and attempt- 
ing to forecast the future. 


II 


A far better course is to recall the 
advice of Montesquieu, more than a 
hundred years in his grave; that is, to 
remember that the forerunners of democ- 
racy—monarchy and aristocracy—were 
not badges of original sin or ready-made 
garments which nations could buy at 
political tailor shops and put on or off at 
will. The conditions necessary for the 
continuance and smooth functioning of 
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monarchy and uristocracy are: (1) the 
predominance of agriculture in national 
economy—an agriculture carried on in 
the ancient manner by an uneducated 
peasantry, either servile or poverty- 
stricken; (2) a class of feudal landlords 
rallying around the throne and giving 
support to it; and (3) an authoritative 
clergy supreme over intellectual life. 
These conditions are not inherently 
“evil”; they may in fact represent a 
great moral advance over the state of 
affairs which preceded them. 

In dealing with democracy, also, it is 
well to avoid the pitfalls of those super- 
ficial writers who treat it as a mere me- 
chanical form of government, which a 
nation may adopt, try, and discard at 
pleasure without respect to the condi- 
tions surrounding the operation, or who 
look upon it as a cure for ancient ills or 
as a definite drug like cocaine or alcohol, 
invented by political doctors in Greece, 
and found wanting. In reality, democ- 


racy is a very complex array of social 
relationships, a system, flexible in prac- 


tice, that substitutes for government by 
hereditary or military authority govern- 
ment by officials directly or indirectly 
chosen, from time to time, at elections 
in which a considerable number of the 
people, as people, not economic bipeds, 
participate. Unavoidably, therefore, it 
involves differences of opinion, party 
antagonisms, acquiescence in majority 
or plurality decisions, and endless delays 
and weaknesses. It is not a medicine; 
nor has it been employed on a large scale 
in any society previous to the modern 
age. 

On the contrary, democracy is a state 
of things, and it arose first in the nine- 
teenth century. It is an intricate collec- 
tion of realities slowly evolved with the 
development of freehold agriculture, 
commerce, machinery, and science, facili- 
tated, no doubt, by the agitations of 
idealists, yet moving relentlessly forward 
as modern economy triumphs over feu- 
dalism. It is affiliated with the printing 
press and the newspaper which spread 
ideas in spite of all censors; with schools 
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which are indispensable to the factory 
system if nothing else; with railways and 
travel which break down the ignorance 
and rigidity of village life; with auto- 
mobiles and flying machines which 
make the whole world akin; with the 
right of free migration which peasants 
and factory owners insist upon; with 
cities and their fermenting intellectual 
life; with telegraphs, cables, telephones, 
and radios; with mass production; with 
trade unions which assert the rights and 
power of industrial labor; with business 
enterprise which cannot flourish under 
autocratic and irresponsible government 
dependent upon the vagaries of personal 
rulers. All these things are indifferent, 
indeed hostile, to fixed status—the 
foundation of monarchies and _aris- 
tocracies. Science, business, and labor 
ask few or no questions about birth and 
lineage; they seek and develop talent 
wherever they find it. 

Moreover, there is another realistic 
force making for democracy in the mod- 
ern world, a force to which the word 
“feminism” is applied. Strong men, 
pounding their chests, will laugh and 
denounce; in a recent issue of an Ameri- 
can magazine Mussolini shows how ab- 
surd it is; but it must be amusing, at 
least, to these virile persons to recall 
that the World War, supposed to demon- 
strate manly valor at its highest pitch, 
accelerated the movement for woman 
suffrage. Nearly all the new states 
created after that conflict confer on 
women the right to vote; to be specific, 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Es- 
thonia, Finland, Lithuania, Poland, and 
Russia. About the same time England 
and the United States joined Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and the Netherlands 
in proclaiming “equal suffrage.” Jugo- 
slavia announces that the national legis- 
lature may confer it without the formal- 
ity of a constitutional amendment; it is 
not impossible that the Moslem women 
of Bosnia, instructed in 1928 to take off 
their veils, may yet be seen going to the 
ballot box. 

But the rejoinder may be made that 
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women won a high status in the later 
days of the Roman empire and lost it 
when the wars of invasion began, putting 
all things on their ultimate foundation, 
force. The analogy is alluring — and 
without relevance. Are the European 
countries that have enfranchised women 
likely to be invaded and conquered by 
armies from the more virile nations which 
keep women under the masculine thumb? 
Anyone may guess by looking at the map 
and calculating probabilities. Unless 
some masterful genius can blindfold the 
women, take them out of factories, 
offices, schools, universities, and thea- 
ters, make them illiterate once more, 
and back them into the kitchen and cow 
barn again, feminism is likely to increase 
rather than diminish. 

With reference to any such operation, 
a remark might be made to the effect 
that the economic order of any civilized 
nation which attempted such a trans- 
formation would certainly fall into a 
crisis as a result of a general disloca- 
tion. Indeed, if women were suddenly 
removed from the offices of any modern 
government, with a view to a restoration 
of “the home and fireside,” the con- 
fusion would be so great that the first 
call on the morning after would be for 
feminine help. Not even man’s grand 
game, war, now that it has become 
chemical and mechanical, can be carried 
on without enrolling armies of women. 
No, the feminist genie is out of the 
bottle; it may be changed with time and 
circumstance; but the work of getting it 
back into the non-refillable container 
passes the imagination. 


tl 


Now, if reference is made to those 
countries in which “democracy has 
failed” and dictatorships flourish at the 
present hour, it will be seen that they 
belong to the feudo-clerical order. In- 
dustry and science had not scratched the 
surface of Russia in 1917; the mass of the 
people were illiterate peasants governed 
by an autocracy, landlords, and an 


authoritative church. Hungary, includ. 
ing Croatia, was in the same general 
class as Russia. A large section of 
Poland belonged to Russia and was 
assimilated to Russian economy. When 
Mussolini seized the scepter in Italy the 
great majority of Italian men and women 
over nine years of age were employed in 
agriculture and related occupations: 
about half the people over twenty years 
of age could not read or write; the 
authoritative Roman Catholic Church. 
nominally at least, furnished the state 
religion; previous to 1920, about half 
the adult males had been disfranchised 
and had enjoyed no experience in self- 
government. In Spain—another classic 
land of dictatorships—three-fifths of the 
people could not read or write in 1910; 
five times as many people were engaged 
in agriculture as in manufacturing: 
except for about thirty thousand Prot- 
estants, Jews, and skeptics, the entire 
population adhered to the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Conversely, if reference is made to 
countries in which democracy flourishes 
or staggers along, it will be discovered 
that they are the countries in which 
freehold agriculture, science, machinery, 
and capitalism dominate the economic 
scene. Into this class fall Austria, 
Germany, France, the Scandinavian 
countries, the United States, Canada, 
Australia, and perhaps Japan, which has 
just given the vote to all adult males. 
Austria, even under the Hapsburgs, 
was moving steadily in the direction of 
democracy; direct manhood suffrage 
was established there in 1907. The 
revolution following the War completed 
the process by making suffrage universal. 
In Germany the evolution of popular 
government had been retarded by the 
monarchies and landed classes supported 
by timid bourgeois; but the new con- 
stitution of 1919 provides for “the 
universal, equal, direct, and _ secret 
suffrage of all men and women over 
twenty years of age, according to the 
principles of proportional representa- 


tion.” In the Wilhelminic era, Prussia 
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was a kingdom with a system of class 
suffrage which permitted a small number 
of taxpayers to elect two-thirds of the 
legislature; the constitution of the free 
state of Prussia, promulgated in 1920, 
proclaims a republic and confers the 
ballot on “all German citizens, men and 
women, over twenty years of age.” 
In similar terms, the other European 
constitutions drafted after the World 
War established either manhood or 
universal suffrage. 

Even the constitution of Soviet Rus- 
sia, issued in July, 1918, spoke o; the 
dictatorship of the proletariat as created 
“in view of the present transition 
period,” and, although excluding from 
the suffrage certain propertied and other 
classes, conferred the right to vote on 
the broad masses of men and women. 
While laughing long and heartily at the 
whole democratic and liberal process of 
government, the Fascisti, in all their 
recent constitutional reforms, incl iding 
the last adopted in May, 1928, do not 
plan to eliminate popular voting entirely 
and to vest absolute authority in the 
hands of Mussolini and his lawful heirs 
and assigns. Nor does Spain, after a 
season of dictatorship, stand firm on 
one-man autocracy; it is at this hour 
projecting and debating a constitution 
which contemplates elections, balloting, 
and caucusing in some form. Though 
Russia tried to disfranchise all persons 
of property, she had to relax her severe 
limits later, and, according to reports, 
neither Italy nor Spain is likely to have 
a restriction of voting rights to an 
aristocracy of high-property qualifica- 
tions. Hence it appears that, even in 
countries “enjoying” dictatorships, what 
we have is, not a choice between democ- 
racy and no democracy, but a variety 
of selections ranging from one limit of 
popular participation to another. 


IV 


Yet it may be said, with some degree 
of truth, that after the close of the World 
War political democracy was vigorously 


attacked from four sides: by the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, by the dictator- 
ship of the middle class, by nationalistic 
parties rallying around monarchs, and 
by revolutionaries with projects for 
economic parliaments. Where do we 
stand now? 

Well, for one thing, no other nation 
has followed the Russian example. 
There has been nothing sufficiently 
marvelous in the achievements of Mos- 
cow to inspire the emulative enthusiasm 
of the proletariat in any other country 
In none of 'the states where democracy 
was functioning before the War have 
the Bolsheviks made more than a 
ripple on the surface of opinion. Russia 
is declining, not increasing in influence; 
the recent communist swing in Germany 
may be ascribed to internal conditions, 
not to a flaming desire for the kind of 
prosperity attained by the Muscovites. 
England broke off relations with Russia; 
nothing happened. The China up- 
heaval, according to Trotsky, was a 
flash in the pan; Chinese nationalists 
are not taking orders from the Third 
International. An outrageous assault 
was made on the Russian legation in 
Peking; if anybody had violated a 
British embassy in the same manner 
there would have been an _ abject 
apology or a war; but nothing hap- 
pened. As of old, Russian emissaries 
make trouble for the British empire in 
Asia; that is not difficult; there is noth- 
ing new in it; to talk about applying 
Lenin’s Taylorized Communism to semi- 
nomadic tribes in central Asia may be 
diverting but it has little to do with 
striking chains from the workers of the 
world. However that may be, it re- 
mains a fact that no other country has 
imitated the Bolshevik political design. 
What might happen in another World 
War ten times as great as the last is 
a matter of conjecture, illuminated, 
perhaps, by Slavic experience. 

Italy stands on the same footing with 
Russia. With grand flourishes in the 
manner of the Bolsheviks, the Fascisti 
announce to the gaping world the dis- 
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covery of wonder-working political ideas 
and institutions and look with pitying 
contempt upon poor, deluded “liberals” 
trying to make democracy function. 
Fascist bands scattered from Calabria 
to Westchester County beat the drum 
and proclaim the new gospel. 

But no country with a literate popula- 
tion imitates Italy. Since Rome does 
not repudiate debts or expropriate the 
middle class, sales agents nowhere are 
alarmed. The general opinion seems 
to be that it may be good for Italy or 
that if Italy is pleased with Fascism, 
well, that is what Italy is pleased with. 
As for copying the latest Machiavellian 
device, the “ignorant, contemptible 
democracies”” seem hardly competent. 
Meanwhile German seven per cent bonds 
sell at a premium, while those of Italy 
‘an be bought below par. 


Vv 

Among the other specifics offered for 
“degenerate” political democracy was 
the project for an economic parliament, 
the substitution of direct class represen- 
tation for the representation of “free and 
equal”’ heads, duly enumerated in the 
registration books and mathematically 
counted on election days. This idea, 
like many other world-shaking novel- 
ties, was not original. All the parlia- 
ments of the Middle Ages were class par- 
liaments: they spoke for landed barons, 
clergy, country gentry, burghers, and 
sometimes peasants. Politicians were 
then economists; at least they had all the 
prejudices and special wisdom (if any) 
associated with their respective kinds of 
property, occupations, callings, or pro- 
fessions. Looking back to these old 
class parliaments (some of which, by the 
way, lived well into the twentieth cen- 
tury), or resorting to “natural reason,” 
a great school of critics, weary of politics, 
proposed to substitute economic parlia- 
ments for democracy. 

Of course, they differed among them- 
selves, being human like the rest of 
mankind. Bourgeois speculators of this 
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persuasion proposed to have merchants, 
manufacturers, peasants, bankers, indus- 
trial workers, lawyers, and all the other 
propertied and occupational interests 
represented; each group was to choose its 
own delegates. Naturally, there were im- 
mense difficulties in the way of classify- 
ing all the people neatly into economic 
compartments and almost infinite dif- 
ficulties in the way of determining how 
many delegates each economic group was 
to elect. But as long as the scheme was 
merely in the air no blueprint specifi- 
cations were required of its sponsors. 
While bourgeois meditators of this 
school were planning legislatures to rep- 
resent all economic interests from bank- 
ing to labor, guild socialists were framing 
economic parliaments representing min- 
ers, engineers, longshoremen, garment 
workers, and all the hundred and one 
groups of industrial operatives. The 
“shifty” politician, dealing in vague 


phrases flattering and deluding all par- 
ties, was to be supplanted by the forth- 
right, two-fisted, and hard-headed spokes- 


man of the economic group engaged in 
realistic labor. There was something at- 
tractive and appealing about the project. 

This idea of economic government was 
in the air when the great cataclysm of 
1917 burst upon the world. It was 
given a practical turn by the Bolshevik 
revolution which rejected democracy 
and introduced workers’ councils. It 
was elaborated and incorporated in 
Article 165 of the new German constitu- 
tion. It spread to Austria, Poland, and 
Jugoslavia. 

The German scheme was imposing in 
its proportions. Workers and employ- 
ers were to be organized in local units, in 
districts, and in an Economic Council of 
the Reich; the local and national coun- 
cils were to be so constituted that “all 
important economic groups shall be rep- 
resented therein proportionately to their 
economic and social significance.” The 
National Economic Council was given 
the right to initiate bills. To it the 
national ministry was to submit all 
drafts of proposed “‘politico-social and 
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politico-economic” measures. Adminis- 
trative as well as legislative powers 
could be conferred upon economic coun- 
cils, national and local. Now, it was 
said, with a sigh of relief, business men 
and working men who actually know 
about the realistic operations of national 
economy will tell the mere politicians 
what to do and how to do it; nay, more, 
will do it themselves, if necessary. 

Well, what has happened? In Jugo- 
slavia chambers of commerce, labor 
leaders, and ministers have been working 
for years over a project for an economic 
parliament as required by the constitu- 
tion; they have not yet agreed on a 
plan. Austria is still governed by 
politicians in spite of the Arbeiterkammer 
set up in each of the states. In Germany 
a magnificent structure of economic 
councils was erected; it has functioned 
—inaway. But as far as the industrial 
workers are concerned, they still prefer 
to rely on their trade unions; while 
capitalists make use of their special 
organizations and chambers of com- 
merce as of old. It is found in practice 
that business men and workingmen 
speaking for economic councils can 
throw some light on “ politico-economic”’ 
measures. Yet as a rule, owing perhaps 
to the peculiarities of the German party 
system, these realists prove inferior in 
information and comprehension to the 
technical and economic experts actually 
elected to the political parliament of the 
nation. Economic men are not super- 
men. 

Was this not to be expected? Does 
the fact that a man manufactures shoes 
automatically make him an infallible 
oracle with respect to factory legislation, 
tariff on leather, railway rates, or any 
other economic question outside the 
technic involved in the direction of his 
plant? Certainly not. Does the fact 
that a man is a hard-headed organizer 
for a miners’ union automatically make 
him an infallible oracle with respect to 
the organization, ownership, taxation, or 
regulation of the complicated coal in- 
dustry as a whole? Certainly not. 


The truth is that measures apparently 
economic in nature also involve com- 
plicated moral, wsthetic, and national 
questions, ending in nothing less signifi- 
cant than calculations relative to human 
destiny. A hard head is not necessarily 
a wise head. Economic classes may 
easily acquire the kind of knowledge and 
prejudice which lead to their mutual 
destruction—as Marx and Engels point 
out in the Communist Manifesto. 
Hence we are forced to the conclusion 
that economic governments give little 
promise of driving out political democ- 
racies. They are retreating rather than 
advancing, at all events for the present, 
in spite of the fact that Mussolini put 
one on paper in May, 1928. 


VI 


If political democracy as developed in 
countries well advanced in industry, 
technology, and literacy does not recede 
before dictatorships, proletarian and 
fascist, or surrender to the economic 
man, what of the fourth assailant, 
monarchy? What are the prospects of 
the Romanoffs, Hapsburgs, Hohenzol- 
lerns, the Petrovitches, and other de- 
posed rulers of Europe? May they 
reasonably hope, like Charles II of 
England, to return from their “travels” 
to the thrones of their fathers? His- 
torical illustrations encourage them. 
On a fair count, restorations have been 
almost as numerous as dethronings; for 
people love kings, gilt, and tinsel; and in 
every country the party of prostration is 
large. After a lapse of twenty-two 
years, the French Bourbons recovered 
their ancient crown in 1815 and man- 
aged to hold to it for fifteen years. In 
spite of many vicissitudes, the House of 
Bourbon still reigns in Spain—that is, 
to some extent. The great landlords of 
Hungary are keeping the throne warm 
for somebody, though American visitors, 
Gentile and Jew, are shown the empty 
ballroom and the family chambers in the 
palace at Budapest—for a small price. 

Into calculations respecting the pros- 
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pects of monarchy many complicated 
factors—social, economic, and constitu- 
tional—must inevitably enter. All the 
old monarchies had deep historical 
roots. Memories of eld, mysteries, and 
divinity did hedge kings about; fighting 
feudal lords surrounded them and sup- 
ported them against peasants and the 
bourgeois; high dignitaries of the church 
lent the shimmering glamour of pag- 
eantry to royal appearances while bishop 
and priest taught obedience to the 
anointed of God and prayed for triumphs 
in peace and war. In those countries, 
like Germany, where technology, science, 
and industry, with their inevitable 
satellites—skepticism, socialism, and rev- 
olution—advanced remorselessly on the 
agricultural order—with its kings, land- 
lords, and priests—many bourgeois, 
out of vanity or fear, rallied to the 
throne and altar; but such recruits were 
not to the manner born and the corroding 
acid of humor and doubt ate the polish 
off their enthusiasm. 

No, a certain intellectual and esthetic 
climate is necessary for the proper 
functioning of hereditary monarchy. 
Industries, cities, newspapers, literacy, 
socialistic agitations, and scientific in- 
quiry do not consort well with mysticism, 
piety, obeisance, solemnities, and incan- 
tations. Except in Hungary and Ru- 
mania, the feudal-landlord support for 
the throne has either disappeared or is 
being subjected to the dominion of 
‘apitalism or, as in the case of Russia, 
has been overrun by some equally alien 
force. Science and industry march 
inexorably. The clericals can keep only 
a portion of the industrial workers in 
their ranks by running ahead of the 
populace with “social politics” em- 
blazoned on their banners. As_ the 
years fly, the aged ladies and gentlemen 
who knew and loved “the dear King” 
will pass, and a generation of irreverent 
youth brought up on democratic sports, 
business, and cinemas will take their 
places—a generation preferring the wide 
world to the shut-in palace. 

More realistic yet are the economic 





monarchies, principalities, and free cities. 





forces with which deposed kings must 
reckon in making their hopeful calcula- 
tions. Around and through the struc- 
ture of the present political settlement 
are woven the strong cords of interna- 
tional finance. And bankers do not 
want to plunge into the uncertainties 
which would accompany the restoration 
of a monarch anywhere, except perhaps 
in Turkey or Hungary. The recent es- 
tablishment of a monarchy in Albania 
is merely amusing, though possibly of 
sinister significance in the designs of 
Mussolini. German business, after ar- 
dent labors, is getting on an even keel 
again; if still monarchist in spirit, the 
risk of another political revolution is 
about the least attractive thing it can 
contemplate. Now that the Prussian 
class system of voting is abolished and 
the military profession is decimated, the 
landed aristocracy can no longer dictate 
to business in Berlin. Its power was 
waning in 1914; it is shattered now. 
Moreover, the left wing of capitalism 
—trade unionists, socialists, and com- 
munists—is steadily increasing in pro- 
portion as against the agrarians, and it 
certainly has no affinity with monarchy. 
German socialists and communists, now 
numbering twelve million out of about 
thirty million voters, have not forgotten 
the Kaiser’s bitter and contemptuous 
words. If these industrial workers are 
inefficient in large constructive enter- 
prises their negative power is immense. 
They can stop trains, put out electric 
lights, cut off water supplies, shut down 
sewer pumps, and man machine guns: 
they did it with terrible effect when Herr 
von Kapp tried his little rebellion in 
1920; they could do it again. Were the 
bourgeois willing to take the financial 
risks of a restoration they could not 
look without apprehension upon the 
sociological prospects of the operation. 
Nor are the constitutional and ad- 
ministrative difficulties in the way of a 
return to monarchy to be neglected. 
The new German constitution has 
ripped up the old federal order, with its 
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Thousands of socialists and people of 
humble origins, who never got a chance 
at an administrative job in the old 
days, are now comfortably installed in 
official berths in the new system. Be- 
sides introducing revolutionary changes 
into the federal structure of Germany, 
the republican constitution establishes 
parliamentary government—the very 
institution which the directors of the old 
regime hated like poison. This is not 
the whole story. From first to last, the 
German constitution is a radical, demo- 
cratic document. So are the funda- 
mental laws of the several German 
states. 

If the national constitution is to be set 
aside in favor of a strictly centralized 
monarchy, what will the states say about 
that? Will the other kings, princes, 
grand dukes, and dukes who once pre- 
sided over provincial courts and exer- 
cised independent powers consent to 
stand aside and see the Hohenzollerns 
swallow the whole federation? If the 
restored Emperor is to be the restored 
King of Prussia, what will be the position 


of the other princes? Grantinga solution 
of such problems, is it conceivable that 
the German people will allow the crea- 
tion of an absolute monarchy in these 


times? Searcely. Then there will be a 
parliament of some kind, involving the 
representation of the several states. 
Will this parliament abolish the minis- 
terial system and permit the revival of 
irresponsible government, partly per- 
sonal, partly political, based on back- 
stairs negotiations and intrigues with the 
parties in the Reichstag? That kind of 
government rightly bears a good deal of 
blame for getting Germany into her 
present plight, and neither business men 
nor industrial workers wish to try it 
again. 

But it may be said Germany is mon- 
archist at heart and accepts the republic 
only as a temporary necessity. Indeed, 
since the revolution, the political parties 
commanding a majority of the popu- 
lar votes have been monarchist in 
their sympathies, some ardently, some 
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vaguely. That is not surprising. Does 
history show many examples of a people 
consciously and deliberately substituting 
a republic for a monarchy? Were not 
the American people loyal to George III 
until 1775 when shots at Lexington 
started an avalanche? If there were ten 
republicans in all the thirteen colonies at 
that time they certainly did not make 
themselves known. A few months be- 
fore, Washington wrote, “ No such thing 
as independence is desired by any think- 
ing man.” Did a majority of the adult 
males on July 4, 1776, favor a republic? 
They were never given a chance to say, 
and nobody knows—not even Mr. Bruce 
Barton. War and revolution made 
America a republic, not a solemn vote of 
The People. 

Did the English ever want a republic? 
They tried one in Cromwell’s day and 
joyfully crawled back to the throne of 
the Stuarts, in 1660. Did the French 
ever want arepublic? Well, in 1802, they 
made Napoleon Bonaparte First Consul 
for life by a vote of 3,568,000 in favor to 
9,000 against, and then two years later 
made him Emperor by a majority of 
more than three million, to say nothing 
of the two million men who died in his 
wars for his greater glory. There is more 
to tell. In 1852 that prestidigitator of 
comic opera, Louis Napoleon, was ele- 
vated to the high post of Emperor by 
popular vote: 7,824,189 ayes to 253,145 
nays. Then how did the French get 
their republic? Largely because the 
Germans knocked over their Idol in the 
battle of Sedan. Hardly that. In fact, 
in the French elections of 1871, held 
under the terms of the armistice, the 
Republicans, who called for war to the 
hilt, polled only about one-third of the 
votes; the rest went to the Bonapartists, 
Orleanists, and Bourbons; only the divi- 
sions among the monarchists forced the 
inescapable republic on the French. 
But in time France accepted fate. 

In Germany the swing in the elections 
is decidedly toward the republic; the 
campaign of this year ended in the utter 
rout of the extreme nationalists. If a 
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majority of the Germans are, as alleged, 
monarchist at heart, they are not uncon- 
ditiona] monarchists. They would put 
a price on restoration by plebiscite. In 
that case, the Hohenzollerns might be 
reduced to the level of King George or 
the Prince of Wales. That would be 
something fearfully like democracy. 

But personal elements enter into the 
picture. There is William II, in his 
prime no such a showman as the Bona- 
partes. The public knows more about 
him now than it did in 1900 or 1914. 
Before the world are the thousands of 
documents torn from the German secret 
archives, revealing his powers, conduct, 
and intelligence. Moreover, he has him- 
self given a measure of his understanding 
in his actions since November 1, 1918, 
and in memoirs and articles, apparently 
written with his own hand. If others 
prepared these papers for him, then his 
choice of secretaries and publicity agents 
discloses his character just as effectively. 

As a result of these revelations, the 
respectable stereotype of the former 
Emperor is ruinously broken. In the 
days of his glory “educators,” iron mag- 
nates, beer kings, and sugar princes re- 
turning home from Potsdam—with pride 
keeping the dust on their knees—tried to 
create a popular picture of an august War 
Lord to whose ingenious ministrations 
Germany owed her marvellous industrial 
and scientific advance. According to 
their portrait, William was wise, humane, 
learned, and pacific, above all pacific; he 
was an adept in Egyptology, theology, 
and statecraft. When Roosevelt, who 
fished around like a lovesick boy for an 
invitation to Berlin, came roaring back 
from his lion hunt through Europe, he 
made flattering public statements about 
the Kaiser which his private letters 
printed after his death show to be untrue 
to his honest convictions. 

Now the mirage of the Kaiser has dis- 
appeared. He did not will the World 
War; he had neither the courage, resolu- 
tion, nor iron consistency required for 
such a terrible enterprise. During the 


hectic years when that mess was brewing 
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he was tossing around in a fever, pulled 
first one way and then the other. His 
own government, theoretically responsi- 
ble to him (if to anybody), was divided 
against itself and he was powerless to 
unite it on any coherent program. A 
large part of the foreign business was 
carried on behind his back, without 
his knowledge. He complained bitterly 
about this, but in vain. 

While it is now clear from German 
documents that the famous Kruger 
message, which made the English gov- 
ernment frantic, was a spiritual enter- 
prise undertaken on his own responsi- 
bility, it cannot be said that the Kaiser 
enjoyed any such freedom to direct 
affairs in his own way after that episode. 
William’s famous letters to the Tsar, 
“dearest Nicky,” running from 1894 to 
i914, did not originate by spontaneous 
combustion in his own imagination. 
They were outlined for him in the Ger- 
man Foreign Office; the drafts were ap- 
proved by the Foreign Secretary and in 
part by the Chancellor himself; when the 
Kaiser had filled out his copy-book in- 
structions in his breezy manner, fre- 
quently with proposed changes in the 
text, the precious papers were sent back 
to the Foreign Office for final sanction. 

In the same class of performance seems 
to fall the momentous visit of the Kaiser 
to Tangier in 1905, breathing fire and 
notifying France (then engaged in grab- 
bing everything in sight) that Germany 
had rights in that free country. Al- 
though the German documents do not 
make clear the genesis of this imperial 
excursion, they do show that the ven- 
ture was fully prepared by the German 
Foreign Office and that the Kaiser, 
against his own wishes and contrary to 
his best judgment, was forced to carry 
out his part to assert German prestige 
and help sell German goods. If he had 
been let alone by the energetic commer- 
cial diplomats in Wilhelmstrasse, he 
doubtless would have preferred a game 
of pinochle rather than a merchandising 
visit to salute his great and good friend, 
the Sultan of Morocco. That is to his 
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credit, but it detracts a bit from his 
majesty. 

While the Kaiser was on that un- 
pleasant business undertaking the Chan- 
cellor, Graf von Buelow, telegraphed 
him by way of Lisbon: “As soon 
as Your Majesty’s visit to Tangier was 
made known, I permitted the Nord- 
deutsche to remind its readers that Your 
Majesty had already the year previous 
in Vigo declared that we seek no terri- 
torial advantage in Morocco but merely 
fix our attention on the matter in order 
that free trade may be safeguarded 
there.” What becomes of Heroes and 
Hucksters now? The iron man of Pots- 
dam did not run the ship after he dis- 
missed the Pilot Bismarck. He was a 
drummer for German merchants. 

But it may be said that at least he co- 
operated with the directors of foreign 
affairs. Hedid. ‘Traces of his co-opera- 
tion are found scattered in a thousand 
places on the margins of diplomatic 
documents referred to him for comments 
and suggestions. And what are these 
comments? “Bosh,” “‘nonsense,” “God 
be praised,” “imbecility,” “childish,” 
“that is stupid,” “‘it is not his business,” 
“murderers,” “rubbish.” Such is the 
language used by William while “di- 
recting”’ affairs of state, according to the 
printed papers now available. Those who 
have seen the manuscripts say that oc- 
casionally, if not frequently, he dropped 
into the vernacular of the barnyard and 
barroom and used words which chaste 
editors will not print without asterisks. 

Of course, if we may believe the Rus- 
sians, George V also talked like a sword- 
rattling pirate in private, but that was 
no justification for William’s conduct— 
except inasmuch as blood will tell. 
When due allowance is made for royal 
license, it must be confessed that Wil- 
liam as manager of foreign affairs ap- 
pears in the record as a petulant, tem- 
peramental, vacillating schoolboy. All 
this is well known to the German 
people. Even William’s best friends 
have a hard time making a grand mon- 
arch out of him. Such is the man. 


Such are the circumstances. His pros- 
pect of wearing the old crown again 
seems slight, and is growing slighter. 


Vil 


For the Hapsburgs the outlook is no 
rosier. To make matters worse for 
them, there is a rift in the family. Of 
course, the unchanging and unforgetting 
legitimists stand firmly by young Arch- 
duke Otto, son of the late Emperor 
Charles. In Austria their contentions 
are not disputed by any of the monarch- 
ists. But in Hungary there is another 
claimant, Archduke Albrecht von Haps- 
burg. To be sure, he belongs to a col- 
lateral line and, by the strict rules of 
inheritance, has no title to the throne; 
yet he is rich and has powerful friends 
who openly propose to put aside the old 
family and found a new dynasty in 
Hungary, leaving Austria to her fate. 
They want to keep Hungary pure, to cut 
loose from the bankers of Vienna, to 
crush the Jews, and to maintain great 
landlordism, an unquestioned clergy, 
and a subject, illiterate peasantry. 

Besides fighting against machinery 
and finance, the supporters of Albrecht 
have to reckon with the young Archduke 
Otto who has the legitimate right, when, 
as, and if. No decision can be made in 
Hungary without a contest, and while 
Otto is being considered, the question of 
a reunion of Austria-Hungary is open. 
Assuming for the moment that this is the 
only solution for the simon-pure legiti- 
mists, then what shape can the union 
take? Austria and Hungary were never 
very happy in wedlock. A wide gulf 
separates the Magyars from the Ger- 
mans. They were brought together by 
an accident of history and were held 
together not by affection but by fear of 
Turks, Slavs, and dissolution. Buda- 
pest is white; Vienna is red, nay, crim- 
son, and the election of 1928 deepened its 
color. Austria is becoming industrial 
and looks West not East, to capitalism, 
science, and socialism, rather than to 
monarchy, feudalism, and clericalism. 
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If Austria is reunited with Hungary un- 
der the legitimate Hapsburg line, then 
Vienna, not Budapest, will be the senior 
partner. That means capitalism and its 
shadow—socialism. 

Already the true-blue Hungarian mon- 
archists accuse the mild legitimists and 
the present conservative government at 
Budapest of flirting with the bankers. 
Well they may. How can a class of 
landlords live without finance, without 
visiting pawnbrokers? Nothing but the 
entailment of estates has ever kept 
great landed families intact and, even 
with entailment, they are always head 
over heels in debt—with respect to their 
private and public finances. They may 
fine radicals for cheering for the Hun- 
garian Republic (which does not exist). 
They may imprison communists and 
subject them to the third and fourth 
degrees. They may rally around the 
throne and altar. But they cannot run 
their government, such as it is, without 
money; and to get money they must go 
hat in hand to the bankers. 

Brushing aside all these difficulties 
and imagining the Archduke Otto 
crowned in Vienna and Budapest, what 
then? Surely no one thinks that the 
old Austro-Hungarian complex can be 
restored—Germans, Magyars, — Poles, 
Czechs, Ruthenians, Slovaks, Slovenes, 
Croats, Moslems, Serbs, Italians, and 
Rumanians. Can young Otto cut away 
part of Poland, extinguish Czechoslo- 
vakia, break up Jugoslavia, carve a big 
slice out of Rumania, and perform all 
the other surgical operations necessary 
to recover the inheritance of his fathers? 
He can hardly hope even to march into 
Vienna without making concessions or 
facing a riot, considering the red guards 
of that metropolis. Clericals might 
welcome him; but it is doubtful whether 
Vienna bankers, though belabored by 
red taxation, would like to risk any more 
disturbances. Things could be worse. 
Moreover, there are the advocates of 
union with Germany to be taken into 
account; they contend that Austria 
cannot live without this economic vinc- 
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ture. Nor is the Austrian constitution 
to be ignored. Otto would have to deal 
with a political democracy and a closely 
organized working class. His nights at 
Schoenbrunn would be full of trouble; 
his days would be spent making terms 
with parliamentary majorities. If he 
comes to the throne it will probably be 
in some kind of a crisis that would change 
the face of Europe, leading to unex- 
pected things. Providence does not 
move in straight lines. 

Of Russia, the mysterious, no one 
can speak with any degree of assurance. 
Still some facts lie on the surface of 
things. Nicholas I was certainly shot 
by Bolsheviks. As in the case of the 
Kaiser, the historic revelations of the 
past ten years tend to reduce rather than 
increase the mental and moral stature of 
the Tsar, thus diminishing popular re- 
spect for the monarchy. ‘The machina- 
tions cf his government, as exposed in 
the documents, have received the odium 
of mankind. 

As for the collateral Romanoff lines, 
they can furnish no heroic figure to serve 
as a rallying point for monarchists; in 
skeptical Paris and amused Berlin Tsar- 


worship is now difficult. To make 
matters blacker for the legitimists, 


the agrarian revolution in Russia was 
thoroughgoing; not a single great land- 
lord survived the holocaust with his 
estates intact. On the contrary, the 
members of the Russian nobility who 
are not in their graves are utterly ex- 
propriated. More than that, they are 
exiles scattered all the way from 
Belgrade to Duluth, pining and suffering 
in poverty, washing dishes, serving as 
garage mechanics, and, what is worse, 
entertaining the new rich. 

There is no feudal aristocracy left in 
Russia to pry the old throne out of the 
mire and put a collateral Romanoff 
upon it. The peasants may not love 


the Bolsheviks, but they do not want 
another Little Father if he brings an 
army of ravenous landlords in his train. 
Subjected steadily to communist prop- 
aganda in the press and the moving 
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pictures, the working classes are not 
likely to throw up their hats at the sight 
of any Russian grand duke riding to his 
coronation; they are more likely to 
throw something else. Yearning mer- 
chants and Nepmen generally may hope 
for a restoration, but they are not 
numerous and, anyhow, the middle 
classes do not furnish good materials for 
royalist economy and pageantry. It is 
not easy for a banker or a green grocer 
to exchange his top hat and frock coat 
for ostrich feathers and velvet. It can 
be done, but the sight is not inspir- 
ing even to kings and queens. So 
the outlook for Romanoff autocracy 
is not promising in Leningrad and 
Moscow. 


No; the great kaleidoscope of destiny 
has made a violent turn breaking the 
mold of established patterns and shaking 
out novel designs. Business enterprise, 
in seven-league boots and wearing a 
steel helmet wreathed in smoke, marches 
across the face of the earth spreading 
restless democracy in its train. A 
divine monarch, an unquestioned clergy, 
a ruling landed aristocracy cannot look 


upon the face of this iron giant and live 
Blood, birth, and mundane mystery are 
not respected by science, invention, and 
vapitalism. Newspapers, schools, _lit- 
eracy, moving pictures, radios, travel, 
research, discussion, and endless ec- 
onomic changes make a restoration of 
any kind of rigid order so highly im- 
probable as to appear impossible. 

Inevitably, therefore, great masses of 
untitled people will have a hand in 
government, democracy will abide and 
function—in a way. It will pass through 
dictatorships, perhaps, but dictators are 
not immortal and divisions will follow 
their departure. The world cannot go 
on without masses, and masses are not 
going on without the instruments and 
practices that make for democracy: a 
return to the economy of the hand loom 
and tallow dip is as unthinkable as a 
return to the economy of the cave man 
and his spouse. In spite of the cynics 
and philosophers who deny “time” and 
laugh at “progress,”’ the future is as real 
as the past, will endure as long, will be 
different from it, promises to be more 
interesting, and can scarcely display less 
humanism or intelligence. 
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THE WINE PECULIAR TO CYPRUS 


BY SAMUEL McCOY 


Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt, 
And very sea-mark of my utmost sail. 
—OrneE.LLo, Act V, Scene 2 


O YOU remember that Aphro- 

D dite, the eternally young, rising 

new-born from the sea-foam, was 

first seen by mortals as she stepped upon 
the shores of Cyprus? 

Our ship, whom the Greeks called 
Sangamon, departed from Beirut, on the 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean, 
near midnight; and, steering northwest- 
erly for a hundred miles or so, at dawn 
we reached the island of Cyprus. 


I had heard that Greek legend of 
Aphrodite’s birthplace. From the day 
we left Cyprus I have tried to dismiss it, 
as something not worth taking into 
account. Let her not trouble us at this 
moment, for it is daybreak, the sun is 
rising, the ship is approaching port. And 
now the sun is risen high. The sky is 
without one trace of cloud, a vault in- 
conceivably blue. The long low range 
of the Karpass, the eastern horn of the 
island, its sharp-cut peaks pure lapis 
lazuli against the luminous blue above 
them, stretches away to the northeast. 

It is enough merely to gaze from the 
ship’s deck at this melody of blue sky, 
blue mountains, and blue sea: we need 
not waste this moment on that ancient 
legend of the goddess, a legend long out- 
worn and long forgot. Let us think only 
of these mountains. They must be very 
old, older than that legend. When they 
were born, those who lived upon their 
slopes were pagans. Sailor, what is a 
pagan? “Someone who doesn’t believe 


in God?” Nonsense! The word hasn’t 
anything at all to do with religion. It 
merely means a person who knows noth- 
ing about cities. A pagan is a person 
country-born, and country-wise only. 
There are persons still living who were 
born far from cities and who in all their 
lives have seen no city; but they are not 
pagans, for even they, in these days, are 
city-wise. So there are no pagans any 
more. But the pagan who lived on 
those dark-blue mountains we see now, 
nearing Cyprus, knew what we do not. 
He knew how the surf thunders against 
lonely beaches, roaring in from a sea 
that no man has ever crossed; and he 
knew that at night the forests on the 
mountainside are too dark to penetrate. 
That was all. The blazing sun by day 
and, by night, the moon rising over the 
dark forest and over the dark mysterious 
sea meant more to him than “sun” and 
“moon.” There are no such persons left. 

He thought of the moon as a woman, 
a goddess, lovelier and more than mortal 
woman to be loved and feared. She was 
the woman who came secretly to him 
when he was alone, and with her presence 
drove him to joy and madness. There 
was no such living woman. She was 
something that he made for himself out 
of moonlight, and red clay. . . . Stop! 
What are you talking of? You have not 
so much as landed in Cyprus; you are on 
a ship’s deck, staring at those distant 
mountains; and why do you talk of men 
and women? 


But your ship has been drawing closer 
to Cyprus, scattering the blue water 
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beneath the blue sky, until now you are 
close to shore. She passes through the 
stone arms of the breakwater. She 
comes to rest. She floats at peace, with- 
in this stone-locked pool of azure. How 
clear is this sky that upholds the ship! 
There is a bit of tin upon the deck. Toss 
it overboard. Into that incredible blue 
beneath it falls as though it were falling 
upwards, into the sky. Sinking, it re- 
fuses to vanish from sight—slowly de- 
scending, into the translucent sapphire, 
like a silver fish turning and darting, its 
gleams of silver appear and reappear, at 
greater and greater depths. From a 
bath so clear as this might not a silver- 
shining goddess .. . 

What are you thinking of? 
to-day, not yesterday! 
ashore! 

I refuse, I tell you, to listen to that 
legend that this is Aphrodite’s isle. 
What you see before you now, as you go 
down the ship’s ladder to the stone pier, 
is nothing so ancient as her legend, no, 
not by ten thousand years. A long low 
fortress wall of yellow stone is all that 
lies before you. It is twenty or thirty 
feet high and almost that broad. The 
great ramparts shut off your view of 
whatever town may lie inland behind it. 
There is to be seen only a narrow strip of 
water-front, hardly wider than a street, 
between your ship and this massy wall. 
At your left, two low round towers, 
medieval battlemented, swell out from, 
and rise a little above, the heavy bastions. 
At your right, another such round 
tower. 

You go towards that squat tower on 
the right as though it had reached out 
hands and were drawing you towards it. 

Sheltered by the round shoulder of the 
tower is the wall of the fortress, pierced 
by a sally port whose ponderous doors, 
swung back upon their centuries-rusted 
hinges, are twice a tall man’s height. 
Above that grim arched gateway is set in 
the stone a rectangle of white marble, 
yellowed with age. Upon the marble 
is carved a tower, a great lion, and 
the words: 


This is 
It is time to go 
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*NICOLAO + FOSCARENO + CYPRIO ° 
PRAEFECTO- 


And beneath the words, the date— 
1480. “To Nicola Foscarena, prefect of 
Cyprus, in the year 1480.” The lion is 
the lion of Venice. 

And Venice is merely a city, a city 
that lies a thousand miles to the west. 
But Venice held this sea-town of Cyprus 
once. That was long ago. The Gen- 
oese sea captain had still twelve years to 
wait before he might venture westward 
from Portugal across the unknown ocean. 
And in England ten times that many 
years will pass before that tower where 
we are standing now will be placed, by 
the power of a playwright, beyond any 
power of storm or earthquake or gnawing 
of time to destroy. It is safe now, im- 
mortally—for this is Othello’s tower. It 
may crumble into nothingness, as have 
the stones of that fabled city of Chiethi 
that was built by Kittim the Phoenician 
upon this island of Cyprus, and still it 
will be remembered; for here the Moor, 
who, like the soldier whose name is 
carved upon this marble slab, was “ Pre- 
fect of Cyprus,” shuddered in his im- 
mortal tragedy. 

Venture into the shadowed recesses of 
that immense and grim archway, “th’ 
imminent deadly breach”’’; it was only 
yesterday, only six or seven hundred 
years ago, that men-at-arms, foot and 
horse, streamed through this arch on 
their way to the Crusades in Palestine, 
scarce a hundred miles away; venture 
into the great inner courtyard, silent and 
deserted now, and hear the iron heels of 
armored knights ring on its stone flags; 
there you will find, and climb, the broad 
ramp that leads upwards to Othello’s 
tower itself. And suddenly, when you 
have gained that summit, you see all 
that the sea wall below you had shut off 
from your view — the incredible beauty 
of the sea again, the magic mountain 
ranges and, at your feet, the golden walls 
of crumbling Gothic churches, golden 
against the sky of cloudless cobalt. 

What trace is there of that fabled 
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goddess now? Why, none at all! You 
may laugh at that fable, on this serene 
height. See, these medieval walls that 
lie beneath you are no more than a few 
hundred years old, and already their 
massive stones are weakened: what 
slightest chance is there that a pagan’s 
dream, compounded of bodily desire and 
the silver moon, can outlast them? You 
may smile indulgently at the foolish 
fancy that anything so evanescent may 
survive. 

And as you smile there flutters down 
to your feet, as you stand there on 
Othello’s tower, a pair of mating doves 
In the bright sun the male bird’s feathers 
glitter with iridescent purple; he struts 
and preens himself before his mate, 
walking swiftly through the dust upon 
pink feet. What reason have you to 
look so startled? Yes, it is true, these 
birds are hers, they are the birds that 
drew her flying chariot, they are her 
sacred birds: but surely you do not 
suppose that she Herself was here just 
now, invisible? Too long, surely, she 
has been dead! 

Forget her. Are you not searching 
for the wine peculiar to Cyprus? 


Leave the tower, the seen doves and 
the Unseen. Go down, go again to the 
water-front, pass through the arch that 
pierces the great sea rampart, climb the 
green slope that leads to the little town. 
Will the swift-flying doves be there 
before you, insistent? How strange a 
fancy! What subtle perfume, from 
what subtle wine, floats in this sun- 
warmed air! 

But first, before you reach the town, 
you will come to that great golden-brown 
church that was built more than eight 
hundred years ago. It was then that 
King Richard, the Lion-Hearted, had 
captured Cyprus, on his way to bring 
bloodier (and hence holier) war upon 
the Turk. Here his own mail-clad 
knights knelt to worship. To them he 
sold the island; and they in turn relin- 
quished it to the Norman knight, Guy 


de Lusignan, whose holy sword in Pales- 
tine, when it had dripped enough with 
blood, won for him the title of King of 
Jerusalem; neither he nor his descend- 
ants had swords enough to hold that 
throne in Palestine, but for three cen- 
turies they ruled this island of Cyprus, 
and for three centuries each of the De 
Lusignan princes in turn was crowned 
“King of Jerusalem” in this cathedral of 
St. Nicholas where you are standing now. 
To-day the ironic Turk has transformed 
it into a Mohammedan mosque; and in 
the stone-paved courtyard where holy 
knights and warm-bosomed ladies, gaz- 
ing at one another, fretted through the 
long coronation ceremonies, there stands 
the roofed fountain where the devout 
Moslem pauses to cleanse himself before 
entering the mosque. A great tree, sil- 
ver and gray against the cloudless blue 
sky, grows old within the courtyard. 
But, though the olive branch, silvery 
and gray, was sacred to that vanished 
goddess, you will not find her here. 
What has she to do with who is king in 
Jerusalem? Her temples are older than 
this temple, nor are they built with hands. 

The great tree spreads fan-wise, silvery 
gray against the cobalt sky; and beside it 
is a pear tree whose blossoms in March 
are a cloud of snow. 


Fifty yards from the pear tree’s blos- 
somy lyric song is the central square of 
the town: the smallest public square ever 
seen outside of a toy shop. 

Take fifty steps and you have crossed 
it. On one side is a low building, the 
open doors of two or three small shops 
beneath its crude portico, no one visible 
within the depths of the shops, the shop- 
keepers and their friends lounging on the 
shaded porch. Opposite it, across the 
square, a row of three shops, before 
which piles of bright oranges and green 
vegetables are heaped on stands, makes 
up the width of the square, completed by 
an arched doorway opening into a stable- 
yard. Camels are lying in the shade of 
that archway. The sun is blazing on 
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the whitewashed walls outside, and in 
the shadow the dim grotesque outlines of 
the camels seem those of prehistoric 
beasts. The third side of the little 
square is likewise made up of a row of 
three or four low shops, similarly arcaded. 
The fourth side opens, through a grilled 
gateway in its center, into a green cloister 
where ancient gravestones bear the arms 
of medieval knights. Entrance to the 
little square is at its corners only; and the 
chief street of the city, leading diagonally 
through the square, from one corner to 
another, climbs up the hill that over- 
looks the sleepy town and the blue sea, 
winding its narrow way through the 
close-packed little white-walled houses 
in whose black shadows Iago lurked one 
night, four hundred years ago, to stab his 
friend. 

At this upper corner of the square is 
a tiny café. It is snowy white outside, 
and spotless within. Its single room is 
less than fifteen feet square, its “bar” a 
wooden counter in one corner, scarcely 
wide enough for two men to stand before 
it without touching shoulders. The 
merchant of wines, a Greek, gray-haired, 
deep-chested, courtly as Menelaus, is 
alone in the quiet room. He will pour 
for you a glass of the wine native to 
Cyprus. And to whom will you drink 
it? “‘Come, lieutenant,” said Iago, at 
this very corner, “I have a stoop of wine; 
and here without are a brace of Cyprus 
gallants, that would fain have a measure 
to the health of black Othello.” Yes, 
this is the right proper and due place 
for such a toast. What madness has 
seized you then, that, instead of drink- 
ing to the tragic Moor, you must now 
gravely spill the first drops of that fra- 
grant wine to her whose birthplace was 
this island? Do you not know that 
Othello is immortal, while she is only a 
dream? 

Libation to the beautiful Troubler! 
Thus did many and many a man who 
knew—for his own eyes had seen her in 
the moonlight night—that she was living. 
But that man is dead, how many thou- 
sand years ago? Do you dream that 
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she outlives him? It was here, here 
in this Cyprus, that she was born, you 


say? And if she was, tell me, where 
are her signs? What power has she 
left? 


“To you, O goddess, this wine of 
Cyprus!” 

Who taught you those words? 
whispered them to you? Come, you 
simpleton! Did you fancy that some- 
one laid light finger-tips upon your lips? 
No, it is not the wine. It is the island 
air. 


Who 


II 


We ask the road to Salamis. Salamis, 
they tell you, is six miles away. It lies 
at the farther end of that lovely sickle of 
the sapphire bay at which you gazed 
from Othello’s tower. Between it and 
this hillside town are plains, in part 
stony pastures, in part salt marshes. 
Salamis is very old. This town out of 
which we are now tramping is old enough, 
Heaven knows. And it is small enough, 
in all truth: it may have a few hundred 
of these small white-washed huts of 
stone, in all, but where are the men of 
this place? No more than fifty were 
lounging on the strip of waterfront, idly 
watching your ship as she warped in. 
No more than a score were to be seen 
along that row of buildings, just within 
the sea wall, which fringe one side of that 
open pleasantness of trees which shade 
that little park; no more than a hundred 
are lounging in the shady arcades of the 
town square you have just left. Their 
faces are bronzed olive. Their tunics 
are faded to a pale blue, their baggy 
trousers, of dark-blue cotton, are tucked 
into high boots of heavy black leather. 
Some have knotted turbans of bright 
cerise about their heads, A stout-bodied 
old man, his gray mustaches long as a 
pirate’s but his eyes as meek as a shep- 
herd’s, moves slowly about, silently 
offering for sale little cakes and bright 
oranges, from a tray of plaited straw. 
His broad sash is of dark crimson.. He 
seems unnecessarily energetic, even to 
move. The sun is warm and there is 
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drowsy silence in the little town. Port 
of Famagusta... . 

And from this sleepy village you set off 
for Salamis. Take no one with you on 
the road to Salamis. On that dusty 
road, stretching out across the plain in 
the hot sun, you will surely meet three 
men. And when you have plodded on 
alone for an hour, until the little town 
has dropped from sight and only the 
expanse of plain and marsh dances in 
the heat before your eyes, you will see 
them trudging toward you from the 
north. They wear long robes, dusty 
from the road, and their sandals are 
worn from many miles. As they draw 
nearer and you recognize their faces, 
their names float back to you out 
of nineteen hundred years—Paul, 
and John, and Barnabas. They are 
tramping from Salamis to the city of 
Paphos, at the western end of the island, 
a hundred miles away. Have you a 
sense that the invisible goddess, whose 
birthplace is this lovely isle, stands 
watching them as curiously as you? 
Strange intruders on her domain, what 
do they portend? Will they do her 
harm? She laughs, she shrugs her 
lovely shoulders .. . 

Thus weary of the world, away she hies, 

And yokes her silver doves; by whose swift 
aid 

Their mistress, mounted, through the empty 
skies 

In her light chariot quickly is convey’d; 

Holding their course to Paphos, where 

their queen 

Means to immure herself, and not be seen. 


What success have those three foot- 
sore and weary ghosts had in Salamis? 
They have left no record of any. “And 
when they were in Salamis, they 
preached.” That is all that the record 
says of Salamis. But to see them at this 
instant, plodding indomitably forward 
under the hot sun; to catch a glance from 
their eyes as they pass, those terrible eyes 
that are about to strike blindness upon a 
sorcerer in Paphos 

They have gone by, and the plain is 
empty again. 


Solitude is here, but it is not the soli- 
tude of a desert where men have never 
lived. The sunshine is hot with the 
lives of a thousand generations. Though 
you cannot create them, they are here, 
all around you. Do you see only the 
empty plain, and the empty road, dustily 
stretching on, toward Salamis? 

How old is the world? They say that 
Eve and Adam came to life in a pagan 
garden—pagan, because there was no 
city there—which was only a few hun- 
dred miles eastward from Cyprus; and 
that in that land Eve’s first sons dreamed 
of this very goddess. Her they called 
both Nin-Makh and Ishtar. She must 
be older far than either Babylon or Kish, 
that ancient city whose great courts are 
known to have been built six thousand 
years ago. Older far must be man’s 
dream of this strange woman, the love- 
woman, the silver moon herself, walking 
on the earth, older far than Kish! The 
man of ancient Babylon asserted that 
Kish was founded immediately after the 
flood which had covered the earth had 
withdrawn. Noah, from the heights of 
Mount Ararat, nine hundred miles east 
of Cyprus, watched those limitless waters 
receding from the earth. His son Ja- 
pheth ventured farther, in his time; and 
Japheth’s son, Javan, still farther, in his 
generation; and Kittim, the son of Ja- 
yan, says the ancient Hebrew chronicler, 
peopled Cyprus. 

It had taken, then, if that chronicle be 
true, no more than four generations for 
the crossing of those nine hundred miles; 
and as those first children of the new 
earth toiled westward across those end- 
less blue ranges they dreamed by night of 
this lovely ethereal woman of moonlight. 
Ishtar, the Babylonian goddess, was now 
Phoenician Ashtor-eth. They reached 
the Mediterranean coast at last and 
ventured in their flimsy boats to this 
blue isle of Cyprus, and onward, to the 
lovely isles of Greece; and there in Greece, 
Ashtor-eth’s name became Astar-te. For 
the men of Greece dreamed of that 
woman, too. 

But how old is the world? Were there 
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not men in Greece before the man Elim, 
Kittim’s cousin, gave his name to her 
Were there not men in Cyprus 
before the man Kittim came down from 
Ararat and crossed Phoenicia and the sea 
and came to Cyprus? These men’s 
names have survived, being written; but 
there were surely others, earlier than 
they, who left no record. . . 

No record, except a fragile and im- 
perishable dream—this dream of men, 
that in this very place, this Cyprus, this 
island that we gaze at now, was born the 
immortal goddess herself. 

The fragile dream is more imperishable 
than the stones of Egypt or of Babylonia. 
There is nothing older than this. There 
is nothing more serene in its assurance. 
It needs no graven stone to certify it. 
All that is here is a dream, a legend, 
more imperishable than the rock, a sense 
more potent than things seen: the certi- 
tude that here man first created a divin- 
ity. . . . Her signs are subtler than the 
shards of Nineveh and Tyre. Whocame 
to meet your ship while still nearing this 
blue coast? Whose doves were those 
that fluttered at your feet? Whose 
name came to your lips at that first 
perfume of the wine? 


coasts?’ 


Above you the sky arches in cloudless 
blue. Tramp on, alone, toward Salamis. 
The road is empty again. But in the 
distance again you see a swirl of rising 
dust. The dusty cloud draws nearer 
and you meet its cause—a flock of sheep 
and goats, whose shepherd strides beside 
them, tall, shod in knee-boots of thick 
leather, a white scarf loosely wrapped 
about his bronzed and mustached face. 
The herd is long-haired, white, with 
black faces; but the kids that trot beside 
their mothers are black and brown, or 
wholly black. They pass you, bleating; 
but one black goat breaks away in con- 
sternation and leaps a ditch and scampers 
away among the rocks. 

How many thousands of years have 
vanished! When you saw Paul and 
John and Barnabas trudge past, not two 
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thousand years separated you from them; 
but this shepherd and his flock passed by 
this way long, long before that day. He 
and they are as ancient as the goddess 
herself, who walks invisibly beside you. 
She knows them well, and smiles at them 
in friendly fashion. That black goat 
was sacred to her. You did well when 
you chose to tramp this road alone—had 
you had companions, she would not have 
evoked this herd, her living sign. . . . 

Though they may never have heard 
even its name, all men dream, all their 
lives long, of visiting this isle. But it is 
not easy. It is so difficult for one to say 
that he must go there. 

The words refuse to rise to our lips. 
We are afraid to speak, afraid to confess 
what the heart desires. We are afraid 
that he who listens will laugh at us. But, 
if we really knew, his heart is hiding the 
same shy wish. Some day, perhaps, we 
will break through, be liberated, tell our 
desires boldly. 


Ill 


And now you have come to Salamis. 
Where? Where stands any city? Here 
is no house, no temple. Here is Nothing. 
There is only the tangle of low green 
shrubs and stunted trees rising from the 
flat waste lands. There is no sign of 
habitation as far as the eye can see. 
Silence. Utter silence, under the daz- 
zling blue sky. 

Leave the dusty road and venture 
along a narrow cart-track that leads off 
into this wilderness of bushes. Soon 
you come to a vast clearing, empty, de- 
serted. It is treeless. Grass, shrubs, 
and thorn-bushes have overrun it. It is 
the marketplace of ancient Salamis, a 
city of a million people. 

A gray lizard rustles among the grasses 
near you. No other sound. 

Little by little you make out the form 
of the vast building whose stones now lie 
buried at your feet. Here is the stone 
pedestal for a stone column which was 
once part of the open colonnades of this 
huge hall. Nine feet away is another. 
Then another, and another, and another 
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—seventy of these stone pedestals in line. 
The length of that stone-floored market- 
hall was more than six hundred feet. 
Beneath its high and airy ceiling mer- 
chants of Tyre, dark traders from Egypt 
and from Bagdad and from Hindustan, 
men of Rome, men of Athens, men of 
Alexandria, women and naked children, 
crowding all that great hall, jostled and 
laughed and bargained. And now its 
floor is covered with grass-grown earth, 
and you alone stand there, and see the 
gray lizard asleep upon its sun-warmed, 
tumbled columns. 

There are only one or two of these 
pillars to be seen, lying prone among the 
weeds. One is eighteen feet long, an- 
other twice that length. There was, at 
one end of the enormous portico, front- 
ing the blue sea, a columned portico, a 
hundred feet in width, the whole width 
of the edifice. Beside it, in the weeds, is 
propped up a single survivor of the 
marble capitals that crowned its columns. 
Rude flowers and fronds are carved upon 
its yellowed front. When men carved 
thus clumsily the world was still young. 
There too is the stump of a column, of 
red-grained stone, and an up-ended shaft 
of white marble upon whose upper face 
is carved the head of a lion. 

Save for these fragments, there is 
nothing. . . 

The silence is unbroken. You will 
find nothing else, and nothing else is 
needed, to make you, in your loneliness, 
realize the age of the world. Once, a 
million men and women made their 
homes around this ruined forum. This 
spot, where you alone are standing, 
hummed with business and rang with 
ten thousand voices. But now there is 

nothing. 


The cart-path leads on through the 
tangle of scrubby trees and, if you follow 
it a few hundred yards, you will come to 
a rise of ground where the lonely cottage 
of a forester stands, from which you may 
look, in one direction, to the distant 
range of blue mountains, and, in another, 


to a sea incredibly blue. Behind the 
cottage is a grass-grown pit, in which 
broken fragments of marble lie scattered; 
and you may know that you have come 
to the spot where once stood the Temple 
of Zeus, greatest of the gods. But the 
silence still broods over the whole ex- 
panse of sea and land, and in that sunny 
glade there is a sense that only the god- 
dess who was here before the city was, 
and before the temple was, and who will 
be here so long as men and women live, 
is near you now and is content in this 
warm silence of the earth. 

She has her quiet smile at Time. In 
her own way, she evades him. She 
dwells, now, among the people of the 
little villages. They do not know her 
name, but this does not trouble her. 
There are potters in the village, and 
these men, fashioning wine-jars from red 
earth, sometimes adorn them with the 
crude representation of a woman’s head. 
Her forehead they crown with a crescent 
moon, between whose upward pointing 
tips is placed the royal seal of a goddess. 
Not otherwise, in the long-vanished past, 
did men see Ashtoreth-Karnaim, the 
love-goddess upon whose brows rested 
the two-horned crescent moon. And 
the village potters, knowing not why, 
place upon her shoulders, as they fashion 
these wine-jars, bits of clay molded into 
the shapes of strange furry beasts, and at 
her breasts they place these baby wolves 
to suckle. They do not know that 
wolves were among her emblematic fol- 
lowers. If you ask them whom this 
woman of their wine-jars represents, 
they laugh and say they do not know 
her name, but only that the jar thus 
modeled has always represented her thus. 
It has come down, they stammer, with 
vague gestures, “from long time, ver’ 
long time.” Aye, from a time so an- 
cient that even Salamis, that city whose 
very stones lie buried, had not yet been 
born. 

Yes, she lives there still, there on the 
island of her birth. Her temples, that 
once stood on many a seaward-looking 
hill, are fallen now; but she has no need 
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THE WINE 





of them. 
When you walked in the early morning 
on the heights above the drowsy seaport 
town and saw, in the dew-wet grass, blue 
flowers and yellow flowers blooming, 
she had but passed that way a moment 


She lives in subtler ways. 


before you. Her roses bloom there on 
the isle, mauve-petalled. Her golden 
fruit ripens on the dark-leaved orange 
trees. And when, in the blue dusk of 
evening, you watched a shadowy-sailed 
fishing-boat moving silently out to the 
dark sea, and, later, when the dark har- 
bor twinkled with torches flaring on the 
boats of fishermen—-then it is that she 
is breathing in the adoration that has 
been hers from men since first they ven- 
tured out upon the sea, her birthplace; 
and you know why men carved on the 
ancient coins of Cyprus, torches beside 
her image. 


Delicate, evanescent, ethereal, more 
durable than marble, are her reminders 
on her lovely island. She saves the 
lightest, the faintest, the most lovely, 
for the last—for that reluctant hour 
when you depart. 

As your ship, departing, rounds the 
southwestern coast of the island, it is 
again sunrise. You are rounding a head- 
land; and the gentlest of breezes springs 
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up astern, a favoring breeze, helping the 
ship along. What cape is this, you ask? 
Why, Cape Zephyros. Of course! It 
could not happen otherwise. Did you 
not reverence the goddess on the island? 
And is this breeze not Zephyros himself, 
the warm and gentle air that was her 
beloved attendant? She sends him to 
wish you happy voyage 

And now the morning sunrise strikes 
upon the long headlands that here front 
upon the sea. The sapphire sea rolls 
slowly inward towards them, to break in 
snowy surf upon their spray-glistening 
knees. Paphos lies just ahead. Here 
she was born. You have seen the spot 
Strain your eyes at that white 
burst of foam, and at that one, and at 
that—from which one of all those mul- 
titudinous bright waves is she not rising 
new-born once again? This moment, 
for any who will worship her, is the very 
moment of her birth—Aphrodite, the 
Foam-Born. 

Her island fades from sight at last, as 
the ship goes on. But that was veri- 
tably she, whose white shoulders you saw 
rising from the sea at Cyprus. 

You have seen, for once, something 
that does not exist, something that has 
never existed, except in dream. Yours is 
the secret of good fortune. You have 
tasted the wine peculiar to Cyprus. 


now. 
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OUR PASSION FOR LAWMAKING 


AN EXPLORATION OF 


THE AMERICAN MIND 


BY KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


N a recent article the ever-stimu- 
lating Mr. Duncan Aikman de- 
clares that we Americans are “not 

quite standardized yet,” and that there 
is a good deal of individual freedom even 
in Kansas, yes, even in Tennessee. He 
refers to an argument he heard, in the 
latter state, about the “monkey laws.” 
“So long as they remained largely in- 
effective,” the arguer maintained, “little 
harm was done, and that little might in 
time be repaired.” 

“So long as they (the laws) remain 
largely ineffective, little harm is done” 
is perhaps one of the most common and 
perilous American formule. I have 
long tried to determine the mental and 
moral conditions that underlie our will- 
ingness to permit the enactment of un- 
enforceable and ridiculous laws, our 
tendency to tithe ourselves mentally for 
the benefit of virtue, it being understood 
that nine-tenths of the mind revolts. 
Our general social hypocrisy, as expressed 
by the discrepancy between laws and the 
observance of them—our dozens of im- 
possible or tongue-in-the-cheek statutes, 
openly flouted—has been matter for 
foreign comment these many years, and 
now, thanks to Prohibition, is being 
freely mentioned at home. Perhaps 
most of us are more light-minded than 
hypocritical. Mr. Hoover’s reference to 
Prohibition as a “noble experiment” is 
presumably not hypocritical; but surely 
it is light-minded to confess blandly, 
without horror, that we have been ex- 
perimenting within the Constitution of 
the United States. If you are testing 


a new serum you do not inoculate the 
whole population. The Constitution 
is no place for experiment, whether 
noble or ignoble. 

As far as Prohibition goes, so much has 
been ably said by prominent and learned 
men that it would be tedious to use the 
Eighteenth Amendment even for illus- 
tration. Though it is an extreme case 
of legislative turpitude, we are all tired 
of it. We have not lacked men in high 
place to point out that we multiply laws 
to the point of absurdity; that the Amer- 
ican’s fondness for legislation is as in- 
ordinate as his love of motor cars or ice- 
cream soda. “Why don’t they make a 
law about it?” is on the lips of every 
irritated citizen. Usually “they” do 
make a law about it, and irritations, 
alas! multiply. President Butler re- 
ferred publicly, only a few days ago, to 
the fact that in many states the average 
citizen would be estopped from most of 
his normal Sunday activities if he paid 
any attention to laws actually on the 
statute-books. 

It is not these facts, which are undis- 
puted, that need detain us. The state 
of mind that permits conditions to be 
such is another matter. 

No loyal lover of America is going to 
admit our hypocrisy, and let it go at 
that. He is going to try to find out why 
we are hypocritical; analyze the vicious 
or virtuous national traits that result in 
hypocrisy. He is not going to believe 
that the great body of his fellow-citizens 
has deliberately declared for evil. There 
must be some reason, besides moral tur- 
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. 
pitude, why millions of Americans ac- 
quiesce daily in the passing of laws, 
ordinances, statutes that no intelligent 
man or woman believes can, or perhaps 
should be, enforced. The blame cannot 
all be laid on legislators, though legisla- 
tors are more or less without honor in 
America, for the legislator’s chief fear is 
of his constituents. If he did not think 
the people at home would like his vote, 
he would not vote that way. No: we 
are all guilty, voters as well as represent- 
atives. Most of us are not fanatics; I 
doubt if fanatical legislation could ever 
be put through on a big scale unless it 
were supported by non-fanatics for rea- 
sons of theirown. Weare not concerned 
at the moment, however, with the people 
who support such measures cynically, 
because they see private profit in them. 
We are concerned rather with the rea- 
sonable men and women who see the 
absurdity, who have no axe to grind, and 
who yet support the absurdity, or at 
least fail to fight it. What are their 
motives? Have they anything so defi- 
nite as a motive? Why do they permit 
themselves to back impossible legisla- 


tion about amusements, bed sheets, 
cigarettes, radical fraternities, and apple 
pies? 


Most of them, one fears, feel with the 
Tennesseean that “so long as the laws 
remain largely ineffective, no harm is 
done.” Thus, presumably, they salve 
their consciences—with poison. But 
just what is gained by putting them on 
the statute-books at all? Surely no 
sane and righteous man really prefers to 
live under the shadow of laws that he has 
no intention of obeying. The answer, 
one supposes, is that American hypoc- 
risy is a tribute—a blind, a stupid, yet, 
paradoxically, a sincere tribute—to virtue. 
Also, we lack, on the whole, a sense of 
humor. Or perhaps it is more accurate 
to say that we keep our humor apart; 
that we do not let it penetrate our atti- 
tude to life. We park it with Will 
Rogers, and rent it out when we want it. 
We leave our humor, as we leave our 
public utilities, to experts; it plays little 
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part in our private philosophy. We do 
not, you might say, really own it. This 


is not unimportant, for Americans have 
been wont to pride themselves on their 
humor. It seems fairly clear that if a 
sense of humor were truly inwrought into 
the American character, we should lack 
many of our most notable possessions, 
from the Eighteenth Amendment to Tall 
Cedars of Lebanon. 

The fact is, I believe, that most 
Americans want to be good; and being 
good is a difficult business. We want so 
much to be good that we simply cannot 
bear to admit, publicly and formally, 
that we are not. Also, we are yerbalists 
—also, we are solemn. 

In former days, there used to be much 
sociological discussion of the advantages 
of licensed and inspected houses of 
prostitution. Elaborate surveys of for- 
eign cities were made and reported on. 
Everyone knew that our cities were full 
of prostitutes, and the experts argued as 
to whether protection protected. I 
dare say they discovered that it does not; 
but whichever way the experts had de- 
cided, it would have made no difference. 
No American municipality, I imagine, 
could have brought itself to admit offi- 
cially, by regulating it, that prostitution 
was normal. No more than any Euro- 
pean nationals, did our citizens believe 
that it could be really abolished in their 
time—but they could not confess it. 
Laws, to the American mind, are not so 
much expedients as counsels of perfec- 
tion. If we cannot all be good, let us at 
least say that everyone must be good. 
Hypocrisy, yes; but rather pathetic, on 
the whole, than detestable. It may 
make us an easy instrument for cynics, 
yet in itself it is a sort of last-ditch pro- 
test against the Devil. We shall be 
lured by him, we shall fall, we shall com- 
promise with him, we shall even serve 
him, since we are all miserable sinners; 
but we will not confess to the acquaint- 
ance, and officially we shall cut him. 
If we once recognized him, the last bar- 
rier would be gone, and perhaps there 
would be no saving us. Our hypocrisy, 
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let our critics inveigh as they will, has 
been, in its deepest intent, a tribute to 
virtue. 

A more experienced, more humorous, 
more practical people would have ob- 
jected to the waste and absurdity of in- 
creasing legislation, increasingly defied; 
but we are verbalists, and still feel that 
words have a mystical value. Many of 
us feel, even, that a law once phrased and 
recorded develops some power of en- 
forcing itself automatically, as if it were 
not a formula but adynamo. When we 
pass a law we have a sense of having 
done something outside the realm of 
mere words. We may know that we 
ourselves cannot enforce it; but surely it 
will do something, of its own nature. 
This is mere fetishism, of course; all ver- 
balists are dabblers in the magic art. If 
you say the right words, something far 
off will concretely happen, though your 
hand is not raised and only your lips 
have moved. Ido not doubt that many 
of the people who supported Prohibition 
actually believed that the inclusion of it 
in the Constitution would turn a nation 
sober—not merely by the aid of guns and 
poisons, but by some miracle involved in 
the words of the amendment. Many in- 
telligent Englishmen, I have heard, 
despise us for derogating from the dig- 
nity, altering the nature, of the Constitu- 
tion, more than they dislike us for our 
position in regard to foreign debts. 
Prominent Americans have been point- 
ing out at home, for some years, the polit- 
ical disgracefulness of the amendment. 
But the average American has only a 
vague conception of politics as a science 
or an art. Consistency, logic, principle, 
do not mean much to him. Political 
virtue, for him, consists in refraining 
from graft. He ignores the spirit of law, 
the theory of statecraft. Yet he does 
desire a diffused and general virtue, and 
he will take the most unethical means to 
achieve it. His attitude towards good- 
looking legislation is like that of the man 
who wants his wife to go to church. It 
is a gesture that may appease Something, 
a feeble signal in the direction of holi- 


ness. He is vague about it, stupid, 
superstitious—but well-intentioned. He 
truly wants to be on the side of the 
angels; and, unable or unwilling to 
analyze and understand the angelic 
strategy, he pays with words. This, it 
seems to me—not cynicism, greed, or 
dishonesty—is the real heart of American 
hypocrisy. 


II 


Besides this, being verbalists and being 
solemn, we rather like laws. We could 
never do with an unwritten constitution, 
like our friends, the British. We have a 
strong sense of “‘the majesty of the law” 


'—so long as we are permitted to take it 
irhetorically. Law-abiding we are not, 


and never have been—men seldom are 
in new country; but we do like a grave 
formula, properly engrossed, to express 
our most violent decisions. We are 
sapable of rolling under our tongues, 
with delight, even the phrases of a 
statute we expect toignore. We divorce 
precept from performance, yet we do 
really love the precept. We love mak- 
ing laws; probably because we are able 
to regard them as existing in and for 
themselves, to isolate them, imagina- 
tively, from all the chain of events and 
circumstance that they draw in their 
wake. 

One need not cite instances, since we 
all live and suffer under some statutes 
which are a disgrace to us because dis- 
regarded, and under others which are an 
annoyance because enforced. We do 
not like to repeal anything. As I said, 
we love laws; we regard them mystically. 
It can have escaped no observer that 
the tendency of American reformers is 
almost never to teach, to educate public 
opinion, to prove gradually to the citi- 
zenry the value of the reform, but always, 
alas! by intimidation, blackmail, brib- 
ery, any quick means whatsoever, to jam 
legislation through, and then to depend 
on the strong arm of the government, 
state or federal, to carry out the re- 
formers’ ideas. We are not logical: 
loving to make laws, we make them 
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hastily, looking neither before nor after, 
we go in for “noble experiments” —and 
we have not the willingness to repeal 
that should go with the haste to legis- 
late. Even the law that was passed for 
some dirty political reason, to profit the 
cynical few, has a tendency to remain on 
the statute-books forever. We will 
break it at our convenience, for we are 
not law-abiding; but we will keep it 
there, in its completeness, because we 
are law-adoring. Ju-ju: plain Ju-ju. 
Though the idol was made by our own 
hands, it has now become a god. 

The state of New Jersey, in which I 
live, cannot be reckoned among the 
fanatical communities of the country. 
Our minor children may buy and use 
Colt automatics and cigarettes; bed 
sheets may be of any length the proprie- 
tor of the bed chooses; divorces may be 
granted on reasonable grounds; paro- 
chial schools flourish unmolested ; and, for 
all I know to the contrary, evolution 
may be taught in state-supported in- 
stitutions. But we cannot have Sunday 
movies or Sunday baseball; and some 
years ago there was a serious if ineffec- 
tual attempt to prevent, in New Jersey, 
the Sunday delivery of ice or milk. Un- 
doubtedly the State Commissioner for 
Motor Vehicles has had his troubles. 
He has been stern about revoking 
licenses, merciless indeed to transgres- 
sors. He has made an admirable com- 
missioner, and many of us hope that he 
will be the next governor of New Jersey. 
But if it is at his recommendation that 
recent legislation has been enacted, he 
has fallen into the easy American habit 
of “making a law about it” —a law that 
cannot be enforced. 

After January 1, 1929, I understand, 
no one under the age of twenty-one will 
be able to acquire a driver’s license in 
this state. Any one who lives on the 
Lincoln Highway between New York 
and Philadelphia knows perforce some- 
thing about the dangers of traffic. Any 
one who has watched the driving of cars 
knows who does the best driving. Apart 
from the occasional tipsy driver, the 
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people who imperil us all most frequently 
are the citizens of voting age who drive 
busses and trucks; and it is pretty safe to 
say that the younger you are, the better 
you drive. In California, one can get a 
license at the age of fourteen. There 
are, I believe, more cars in proportion 
to the population in California than in 
any other state—to say nothing of the 
heavy tourist travel—and there are 
far fewer serious accidents. “Hitch- 
hiking,” if the hiker stands in the road- 
yay, has become illegal in New Jersey. 
To refuse a license to any one under 
twenty-one can actually be done, how- 
ever unjust and unwise the doing of 
it; but hitch-hiking cannot be stopped 
unless every road in the state is patrolled, 
day and night, by policemen a hundred 
yards apart. In other words, it cannot 
be done at all. Just another statute for 
citizens to ignore and—preserve. Many 
of us (especially parents!) disapprove of 
hitch-hiking. Yet the truth is, one 
supposes, that unless something worse 
than the begging of a ride is attempted, 
there is no moral harm in it. The mo- 
torist is free to ignore the begging signal; 
no one need ever give any one else a lift. 
Perhaps the intent of the law is to warn 
all motorists that any one begging a ride 
after September Ist thereby registers 
himself a lawbreaker and, therefore, one 
not to be trusted with life or property. 
Unfortunately, these classifications do 
not work. The children who, year after 
year, transgress local ordinances by 
buying and using firecrackers throughout 
the month of July are not necessarily 
murderers or thieves. Though they 
disturb the neighborhood peace, they 
are doing it no more effectually than the 
citizens who place their loud speakers in 
open windows—who are breaking no 
law. The schoolboys who beg rides 
have no criminal intent, and indulge in 
no harmful gestures. Yet they are to be 
known as lawbreakers. These classifi- 
cations do not work, for they do not 
really classify. The object of. legisla- 
tion, presumably, is to separate sheep 
from goats; by forbidding malefactions, 
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to define malefactors very clearly. No 
one can pretend that this is the achieve- 
ment of a lot of statutes which we are 
familiar with. In Massachusetts one 
can go to movies on Sunday, though I 
believe one must forego, on Sunday, the 
longer clinches. In New Jersey, we 
cannot even go to “The Ten Command- 
ments” or “The King of Kings” on 
Sunday. A malefactor in New Jersey 
is an honest citizen in New York or 
Massachusetts. Which in itself shows 
that statutes do not correctly classify. 


Ill 


It has been sufficiently shown by 
others that this spawning of laws is bad 
for our morals, since the citizenry that 
flouts one law with a good conscience 
tends to lose respect for all laws. We 
cheapen law itself, the whole principle of 
self-government, by enacting laws that 
public opinion will not sanction. Crime 
waves more or less naturally result from 
the national attitude to legislation. 
This, thank heaven, is becoming a plati- 
tude; one need not dwell on it. What is 
interesting, deeply concerning, is the 
reason for our acceptance of these condi- 
tions. How did we get to the point 
where a good citizen can say that “so 
long as the law remains largely ineffec- 
tive, little harm is done”? I doubt if it 
was cynically meant. 

We got a good distance on the way to 
it, no doubt, when we began to look upon 
legislation not as a vital necessity, some- 
thing the community could not safely 
exist without, but as an opportunity 
for “noble experiment.” The more we 
were convinced that legal experimenting 
was noble, the more experiments we 
tried. Laymen turned loose in a labora- 
tory . . . the difference being that, in 
a laboratory, the experiment that does 
not work is frankly called unsuccessful, 
and discarded. It is not hallowed and 
perpetuated. If you have once proved 
that like poles do not attract each other, 
you do not, in a laboratory, go on pre- 
tending that they do. As citizens, we 
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have not learned—or perhaps we have 
forgotten—that we should accumulate 
our evidence before we pontificate; that 
no law should be passed at all until there 
is overwhelming reason to suppose that 
it is both necessary and workable. All 
governance of a changing world must in 
a sense be plastic, and new conditions 
imply new needs. Unfortunately, along 
with our willingness to experiment, goes 
this reverence for the original hypothesis, 
this determination to preserve the for- 
mula though it be proved out of date or 
simply vicious. It is notorious that it is 
far easier to get the most absurd or 
patently corrupt law passed than to get 
the same law repealed. Why? 

Because, as we have said, our laws 
are mostly well-meant. Being, on the 
whole, an unpractical people, outside of 
whatever happens to be our own indi- 
vidual business, we do not envisage 
government as a practical problem. We 
expect our mere intentions to count more 
heavily than they possibly can. We 
expect, as has been said, a law to show 
some mystic power of its own to bring 
about the things we virtuously desire. 
If it does not work, we do not sufficiently 
blame ourselves for not having foreseen 
its impracticability. Our hearts were 
pure; we hoped for the best; and at 
least the world must see how nobly we 
intended. It would be a pity, merely 
because original sin is always compli- 
cating matters, to expunge that proof 
of our pure intent from the statute- 
books. 

No, not wholly hypocrisy, I maintain, 
though even the dullest of us are be- 
coming hypocrites, since even the 
dullest of us can see that we are legislat- 
ing beyond the bounds of common sense. 
We have come to this condition of affairs 
through a pathetic belief in the formula, 
through our too great theoretical respect 
for laws, which we balance (perhaps in- 
evitably) by an increasing practical dis- 
respect. It arose, in the beginning, not 
from cynicism, but from over-much 
faith. Our unwillingness to repeal bad 


laws bears witness to that theoretical 
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respect, still lurking in our hearts. 
When we non-fanatics support fanatical 
legislation we do not do it with a wink 
or a sneer; we do it, rather, in hope, with 
some measure of that superstitious faith 
still left in us. Besides, like children, 
we like to make contraptions that will 
“go” even if they wobble dangerously. 
We are a little intoxicated by our power 
to phrase something which can bring 
policemen and penalties in its train. We 
are solemn, but not, perhaps, very 
Our lack of the humor which is 
part of the equipment of the serious man 
—humor being, presumably, a lively 
sense of the incongruous, in whatever 
field—is offset by our light-mindedness. 
It is perfectly possible to be both solemn 
and light-minded: to pull a long face, yet 
shirk one’s job. 

It is notorious—I seem to be men- 
tioning only notorious facts—that, as 
citizens, we Americans do shirk our job. 
Look at the statistics of non-voters. If 
municipal, state, or national govern- 
ments are at any time in the hands of 
corrupt or selfish or stupid men, the 
voting population has, in the last analy- 
sis, only itself to thank. The men who 
had nothing to gain from office, in money 
or prestige, long since (with rare excep- 
tions) ceased to give their time and 
energy to politics. Politics was (or is it 
only that for this reason it became? the 
circle seems to be vicious, wherever you 
start) a “dirty game.” It is not fair, 
however, to put all the blame on the 
politicians. They must, after all, obey 
their mandates or eventually lose their 
posts. Who can say that our represent- 
atives do not represent? If we have 
foolish laws, it is because we either like 
them or do not take sufficient interest in 
the matter to see to it that laws shall be 
sensible. Most of us, I believe, really 
do not like foolish laws, but we cannot 


serious. 
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take the trouble to analyze our dis- 
content. And there is always the possi- 
bility that the counsel of perfection will 
perfect—somebody. If our legislators 
are representative citizens—and one 
assumes that they are—they too, no 
doubt, like counsels of perfection, and 
feel mystical potentialities therein. The 
idea of examining a law, as you examine 
any other mechanical creation of man, to 
see that it is logically fashioned for its 
purpose, stresses and strains calculated, 
etc., etc., is no more indigenous to their 
brains than to ours. Besides, they, too, 
like lawmaking. They, too, no doubt, 
are solemn, mystical, and verbalists. 

The poison in the body pelitic is not 
so much the fanatics who, owing to our 
superstition and our solemnity, are able 
to enact their prejudices into law, as it is 
our fundamental, American attitude to 
law itself. If we did not love laws mys- 
tically, as children and savages love them, 
we should not have so many; there would 
not be the insane march on Washington 
to get federal sanction for measures that 
belong only among municipal ordinances, 
or state statutes, if they belong any- 
where. Laws are to us at once toys and 
idols. We itch to make them, the more 
the better; having made them, we must 
put them in a sacred grove and try to 
make the tribe worship. Then, looking 
upon the grinning face of the god, seeing, 
perhaps, human blood once spilt before 
him, we come, all in the way of ani- 
mism, to believe in his mystical exist- 
ence. 

At the same time, since we cannot 
wholly forget, once out of the grove, that 
we made him ourselves, from blood, 
clay, dung, and bark, we do not hesitate, 
once out of the grove, to disobey him. 

Is it not time we discovered what laws 
are really for, and according to what 
principles they should be compounded? 























THE MOVIES COMMIT SUICIDE 


BY GILBERT SELDES 


FTER some twenty years of being 
only in its infancy, the moving 


picture which gave promise of an 
interesting adult life, has gone suddenly 
senile—and garrulous. It is talking at 
the top of its voice, talking to itself, 
talking in its sleep. Terrified perhaps 
by the threat of radio broadcasting, it 
has incorporated radio in itself. 

Mingled emotions follow. Those who 
always disliked the movies now see its 
single virtue lost—that of silence—and 
are certain that nothing particularly im- 
portant will come out of the lispings of 
the vocal film. The purists are horrified 
by a mélange de genres, the westhetes of the 
cinema complain that the problem of 
each art should be solved in the medium 
of that art, without calling in alien 
effects, and assert that an animated 
Discobolus would not improve on Myron; 
and those who simply liked the old 
movie wonder whether the industry, by 
the process of committing suicide, will 
not win salvation for the cinematic art. 

The introduction of speech (not of 
sound) is suicide for the movie in the 
sense that, given speech, the old movie 
ceases to exist. A new thing, possessing 
no acceptable name, but temporarily 
called “the talkie” or “the speakie,” 
comes into being, with an entirely new 
range, new problems, and new oppor- 
tunities. It uses some of the mechanical 
devices of the old moving picture; but 
so far it has used them for quite different 
purposes. A deaf man seeing a talking 
picture would (if he were also a critic) 
say that, except mechanically, it had no 
relation to the established technic and 
debatable art of the movies. If, in addi- 


tion to being deaf and a critic, he were 
also a prophet, he would say that this 
new form needed above everything else 
to discover its own appropriate mate- 
rials and to develop in accordance with 
its own capacities, cutting itself off as 
far as possible from the two forms of 
entertainment to which it is related by 
machinery: the stage and the silent 
movie. If, in addition to being a deaf 
and prophetic critic, he were also an 
historian, he would know that the mov- 
ing picture has never developed by in- 
ternal compulsion, that it has always 
associated with dubious characters, and 
that almost all its children have been 
just a trace illegitimate. 

The critics, in their time, have pro- 
vided some good laughs for the small 
proportion of moving-picture producers 
who can, and do, read criticism of their 
work. Several of them suggested many 
years ago that association with the stage 
was not desirable for the movies and 
that the theater would ruin the cinema, 
not vice versa. Again, becoming con- 
structive, as all critics should be, they 
wondered in print why the producers 
limited themselves to unadaptable mate- 
rial and turned out dramas exclusively, 
when they could create films of historical 
or biographical interest. I remember 
the look of blank hostility on the face 
of a director filming a celebrated vamp 
when I told him that the movie was 
overworking plot and that a good movie 
could be made with a minimum of nar- 
rative complications. According to the 
critics, the future of the movie lay in a 
more supple and imaginative use of the 
camera—whereas it was common know!- 
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edge that the future of the movie lay in 
spending millions of dollars filming the 
actual ‘room in which Napoleon once 
kissed Josephine. Once, when nostalgia 
for the good old days overcame me, I 
breathed a hope for the restoration of 
the spirit of the old Western melodrama. 

The rigid conservatism of the very 
young made the critics ridiculous until 
non-dramatic, historical and biographi- 
cal, almost plotless movies, and refash- 
ioned Westerns, all using the camera in 
new and delightful ways, were made by 
directors who listened neither to critics 
nor to financiers, but worked on their 
own initiative, with their own material. 
A few of these movies made money; many 
failed. The critics, a far more alert and 
intelligent and respected group than 
those who observed the movie fifteen 
years ago, are now turning to the talking 
picture. My only suggestion is that the 
new industry needs estheticians and 
critics more than press agents. Between 
them the critics and the scientists may 
create something. 

The first thing they should do is spend 
a dozen years perfecting the mechanism 
and studying the history of the films. 
A worshipful silence, like the minute at 
noon of a great anniversary, should be 
imposed for that period, at the end of 
which a three-volume report might be 
placed in the hands of the gentlemen who 
now think that you can tack on sound 
and dialogue to a silent picture, without 
throwing the entire thing out of equilib- 
rium. The report should lead off with 
a brief survey of the condition of the 
movies when the talking films arrived. 


Il 


The fact that the moving picture as a 
going industry and a possible art was in 
a bad way a few years ago, is no longer a 
secret. For a time the news was kept 
from the public by an enormous bally- 
hoo about presentations. In the ad- 
vertisements of the great metropolitan 
film houses it was almost impossible to 
discover what, if any, film was being 
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shown, as all available space was taken 
with publicity for the singers, instru- 
mentalists, jazz leaders, comedians, danc- 
ers and all the other elements which were 
meant to conceal from the movie-going 
public the perfectly obvious fact that 
the movies themselves were not worth 
seeing. One of the largest of these houses 
in two years of weekly changes has 
hardly presented a passable film to mil- 
lions of thoroughly satisfied spectators. 
Sensitive people disliked these preten- 
tious entertainments, because they were 
bad in themselves; those who cared for 
the movies felt that the elaboration of 
secondary things meant only that the 
moving picture had abdicated in its 
claim to entertain the multitu.e. The 
Publix chain of theaters outside of the 
big cities was served by traveling units 
of entertainers, so that it was only in 
independent and outlying theaters that 
exhibitors had to depend upon the mov- 
ing picture itself to draw their customers. 

At the same time the moving picture 
came of age. While the movies shown in 
the intervals between the third move- 
ment of the “Pathétique Symphony”’ 
and a chorus of a hundred singing “‘My 
Little Gray Home in the West” were 
almost all tasteless, stupid, and badly 
made, a handful of films by German, 
Russian, and American directors indi- 
cated that the possibilities of the moving 
picture as a decent art were at last 
beginning to be appreciated by the pro- 
ducers. In a sense “*The Last Laugh,” 
made by F. W. Murnau, marked the 
turning point in the movie’s history. It 
was the first picture which completely 
and exclusively expressed itself in cine- 
matic terms. It fully exploited the tech- 
nic of the camera and used for its effects 
only such things as the camera could 
legitimately record. For a few weeks 
American directors went mad _ over 
“camera angles,” but as they never had 
more than the slightest notion of what a 
moving picture should be, ther angles 
had no meaning and were promptly dis- 
carded as a foreign trick. The outstand- 
ing exception to this statement is Mr. 
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King Vidor, who always understood the 
nature of the moving picture and adapted 
the German technic to his own methods, 
notably in “The Crowd.” 

“The Last Laugh,” standing as the 
culmination of cinematic technic, should 
have been the beginning of the art of the 
movies. It seems, however, to have been 
the end, for almost simultaneously with 
its appearance there came to the moving 
picture houses the first examples of the 
tonal picture which is to-day precisely in 
the infantile stage of the silent picture 
of about twenty years ago. It is an in- 
strument of enormous capacities in the 
hands of people who seem totally inca- 
pable of finding out to what use it should 
be put. As a novelty, the tonal picture 
attracts the crowd, brings back those 
whom the vapidity of recent pictures 
has offended, and threatens the life of 
both the silent picture and the stage. 

By the first of next January it is ex- 
pected that some fifteen hundred moving 
picture houses will be equipped to show 
movies with sound accompaniment. 
The Western Electric Company, which 
manufactures the equipment, is swamped 
with orders for many months ahead; but 
even if it works overtime, and if the 
Radio Corporation of America, which 
manufactures a rival mechanism, does as 
much, they will still leave untouched the 
remaining eighteen thousand moving 
picture houses in America. At the 
same time, one of the great moving pic- 
ture producers is providing all his pic- 
tures with sound effects, and two of the 
others will have sound synchronized for 
a great many of their films. A quiet 
version, as they call it, is, of course, 
being made for each of these sound 
films; but it is the expectation of the 
producers that films with talking se- 
quences, at least, will eventually dis- 
place the silent movie. How the smaller 
houses are going to find as much as 
fifteen thousand dollars for the instal- 
lation of the new equipment is a serious 
question. Possibly the producing com- 
panies will finance them and thus 
strengthen their hold over the exhibitor, 


who is now between the devil and the 
deep sea, if a rival house has the equip- 
ment which he lacks. 

Most houses now being wired can use 
either the Vitaphone (Warner Brothers) 
or the Movietone (Fox). In both a mi- 
crophone, similar to that of the ordinary 
radio broadcasting room, picks up sound 
waves and changes them into electrical 
vibrations. In the Vitaphone these elec- 
trical vibrations are recorded on a large 
dise geared precisely to the speed of the 
camera taking the action. In the Movie- 
tone the electrical vibrations are trans- 
formed by the use of a light which writes 
a record on the edge of the moving pic- 
ture film itself. (The Photophone and 
the Cinephone also record on the film, 
and the Bristolphone and the Cortello- 
phone record on dises.) Several other 
mechanisms have been announced, but 
except for the Vitaphone, Movietone, 
and Photophone, none has yet been 
heard in public. In every case the elec- 
trical record is re-translated into sound 
and is carried from the dise or film to 
amplifiers or other devices placed behind 
the screen. When discs are made the 
difficulty of absolute synchronization in 
production is still encountered and, in all 
systems now in use, the instruments have 
shown a disinclination to reproduce the 
letters “‘s”’ and “z,” causing strong men 
to lisp and ingénues to say to young 
heroes, “ You are a puddle to me.” 

The mechanical defects are naturally 
points of attack at the present time, but 
they seem to me totally unimportant. 
Synchronization in projection which 
used to fail two years ago, giving a de- 
lightful and ludicrous effect, is now vir- 
tually perfect; the voices of trained ac- 
tors and of inept movie players still 
sound hollow and unreal, but an ear 
accustomed to the radio and the phono- 
graph soon loses discrimination in that 
respect. The most serious defect to me 
is the placing of the voice which some- 
times seems to issue directly from the 
mouth of a speaker and again, when a 
close-up reveals the entire gullet of a 
young woman shrieking in agony, the 
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voice seems to be issuing from her cheek 
or possibly from a void in the upper left- 
hand corner of the screen. It should, 
however, be a simple matter to arrange 
a battery of amplifiers behind the screen 
and by some means switch on the par- 
ticular instrument which is behind the 
figure temporarily talking. Teachers 
of elocution are reported working over- 
time in Hollywood, and actors and play- 
wrights are being drawn to California or 
into the Eastern studios, so that mod- 
erately intelligent words will be at 
least moderately intelligible in the new 
films. 

A serious displacement of moving 
picture favorites is also likely to occur. 
Probably a more intelligent type of player 
will be required and the young woman 
who looks well in a close-up or a young 
man who expresses “it” by jumping 
over six-foot fences, will receive less fan 
mail than those whose voices register 
warmly and clearly and who learn the 
new technic of acting which the talking 
film requires. 

The producers of the new movies are 
so confused in their own minds that 
when you question the esthetic value 
of the movie with dialogue, they almost 
invariably refer you to the success of the 
synchronous news reel, or inform you 
that by the new mechanism the smallest 
theater can have a perfect musical ac- 
companiment, played by an orchestra 
of one hundred and twenty-five men, 
for all of its films. It happens that the 
problems are entirely different. There 
can be no doubt that, whatever happens 
to the talking movie, the news reel will 
hereafter always be accompanied by its 
own natural sounds and the feature film, 
in nine cases out of ten, will have a 
synchronized musical accompaniment. 
Once having heard and seen a flight of 
aeroplanes or a regiment marching to its 
own band, the average movie-goer will 
reject the silent film with applied noises; 
and the improvisations of an underpaid 
pianist will make way for the carefully 
prepared score which can be played even 
in the off-hour presentations of the fea- 
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ture film. The important thing to note 
is that neither of these has anything to 
do with the art of the movie. 

Before coming to that debatable 
ground, there are a few points relating to 
the talking movie itself. As I have sug- 
gested, the new devices have saved the 
skins of the producers. Particularly, the 
Warner Brothers, owners of Vitaphone, 
have arrived at eminence in the industry 
after a career based almost entirely on 
the exploitation of Rin-Tin-Tin, who 
was said to have saved them from bank- 
ruptcy years ago, and of John Barry- 
more, who, in four years, has sacrificed 
the foremost talent of the American 
stage in order to become a moving- 
picture actor considerably below the 
level even in that undistinguished pro- 
fession. Other producing firms are hur- 
rying to make up for lost time, although 
none of them as yet has solved the prob- 
lem of producing a film in which Eng- 
lish is spoken and marketing that film 
abroad. 

Mr. Robert F. Sisk, writing in the 
American Mercury a few months 
ago, said that the industry “now re- 
ceives about forty per cent of its total 
income from its foreign sales.” It is 
quite possible that English-speaking 
countries will listen to the American 
language, although the experience of 
American audiences in listening to cock- 
ney English (in “The Terror’) was not 
reassuring. At the present time Euro- 
pean producers are thinking about 
making talking films, but there the prob- 
lem is even more complicated, as the 
market for a French, German, or Swedish 
film is definitely limited to the country of 
production and a few scattered outposts. 
The film which in a universal language 
seldom said anything of importance, 
gives up its claim to universality the 
moment it begins to talk in a single 
tongue. The solution of the financial 
dilemma for the producers seems to be 
the manufacture of films in which dia- 
logue is concentrated in two or three 
sequences, with these sequences made in 
several languages. 
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The difficulty in persuading most 
directors that they face a new problem 
in the talking movie is due to the fact 
that they have not solved the principles 
of the silent movie. Above all, they have 
not shown any awareness of the fact 
that the motion picture expresses itself 
in motion, that movement and change 
of pace and gesture and pantomime are 
their natural materials. Only a few of 
them have shown any knowledge of 
light and shade and of masses. Almost 
all of them have considered those movies 
best which were the most accurate tran- 
scription of actuality. The moving pic- 
ture, itself an instrument which trans- 
poses reality and is capable of recording 
everything fantastic, has not been used 
by imaginative men. 

Speech adds another element of real- 
ism and weighs down the balance in 
favor of the movies’ weakness. At the 
same time, the moment a character be- 
gins to speak from the screen his bodily 
unreality becomes marked—at least 
until one becomes accustomed to it. So 
far, the directors have been enchanted 
with this novelty and have repeatedly 
interrupted the lines of movement in 
order to let a character speak and have 
concentrated attention on the speaker 
by semi-close-ups which completely de- 
stroy all sense of action and of movement. 
I am told that this is entirely unneces- 
sary, and that actors can move freely 
about the stage, backward and forward, 
with perfect registration of their voices. 
This would mean that in a good movie 
movement need not be broken by speech. 
Nevertheless, it would be a nice question 
for a director to determine his emphasis, 
because if you have to watch a line of 
movement and listen to a line of speech, 
one is very likely to interrupt the other. 
The talking picture in the next few years 
is very likely to use such material as 
will exploit its novelty. Technically, 
there is no reason why “The Importance 
of Being Earnest” should not be made 
into a talking film, but the director who 
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makes it will either invent artificial 
action to keep the eye entertained, or 
make a series of virtually still pictures 
out of which epigrams issue. 

The necessity for supplying novelty is 
so great in movies that even this mod- 
erate prediction may not be fulfilled. 
As early as the second all-talking picture, 
“The Terror,” noises had ceased to be a 
novelty and were deliberately kept out 
of the picture, so that a dozen people 
running down hardwood stairs made no 
sound whatever, whereas a single person 
talking filled the auditorium. Doors 
slammed, chairs were moved, missiles 
were hurled to the accompaniment of 
music, but without any sound of their 
own. A few people in the auditorium 
laughed at the absurdity of this, but the 
producer felt that the noise of a slam- 
ming door was no longer entertainment 
and insisted that their talking picture 
should talk, but otherwise show no sign 
of tonal life. Another instance of a 
prevailing confusion was seen in “The 
Perfect Crime,” which went on for most 
of its length as an ordinary moving pic- 
ture and suddenly burst into speech 
quite effectively, with a newsboy shout- 
ing extras for a murder. When the time 
came to end the talking sequence the 
director was not so skillful, for, instead of 
going into an outdoor scene, or a situa- 
tion in which no sound could occur, the 
scene which immediately followed the 
talking sequence was an animated dia- 
logue between two characters who seemed 
temporarily to have lost their voices. 
For a few minutes the effect was dis- 
concerting and then with a sigh of relief, 
one fell back into the old moving picture. 


Iv 
The effect of the new movies on the 


stage will depend largely on its effect on 
the old movie. According to the en- 


thusiasts, the silent movie is doomed. I 
should say that in that case the stage, 
although it has nothing whatever in 
common with the silent movie, will also 
If the talking movie can un- 


go under. 
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dermine one, it can undermine the other. 
There are two further possibilities. The 
first, because it requires a certain amount 
of common sense and self-restraint, is 
not likely to occur. It is the applica- 
tion of sound devices to the moving pic- 
ture only where sound is required, 
where the movie itself is inadequate. 
This would cover the news reel, scenics, 
the synchronized musical accompani- 
ment for feature films, and the rare in- 
trusions of dialogue wherever a director 
was willing to confess that he had to go 
outside of his own medium to express his 
ideas completely. This would mean 
putting the art of the movie above the 
finances of the moving-picture industry 
—a sacrifice easily made by critics and 
never by producers. The alternative, 
which I think very likely to happen, is 
that the film with full dialogue will be- 
come a separate form of entertainment, 
drawing to itself nearly everything 
tawdry and vulgar in the silent film and 
leaving the silent film in the hands of 
people, mostly foreigners and amateurs, 
able to appreciate its values. That is to 
say, the moving picture is committing 
suicide, but at the same time is achiev- 
ing salvation. If that happens, the 
talking picture, which will include the 
musical comedy picture, will also draw 
off from the stage a number of impuri- 
ties, leaving to it only such playwrights, 
producers, and actors who care intensely 
for the art of the theater. 

It is a little too early to declare that 
the talking moving picture will become 
the cesspool for both the movie and the 
stage. I think that this is likely to hap- 
pen because the movies are still in the 
hands of producers and directors who 
seem never to have taken the slightest 
interest in their own medium, have 
never studied its resources, its mechan- 
ism and its technic, and its effect. 
if they wish to make something even 
moderately valuable out of the talking 
movie, they need to import new intelli- 
gence (which they are doing at a great 
rate) and to put into new hands the di- 
rection of the new instrument (which 
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they certainly will not do). It is inter- 
esting to note that intelligent people 
now in the moving pictures are extraor- 
dinarily dubious about the new devel- 
opment. Chaplin is in favor of sound 
effects but not of dialogue and says, 
“Motion pictures need dialogue as 
much as Beethoven symphonies need 
lyrics.” Mr. William Le Baron, him- 
self a playwright, is working hard with 
the Photophone but moving cautiously. 
Ralph Block, probably the only Ameri- 
“an theorist engaged in the movies, 
says, “It looks as though the movie 
producers are going to allow the talkies 
to set them back to the first childhood 
of the movies,” and Mr. King Vidor 
summed up the entire matter to me, 
when he said that speech will be used by 
those directors who do not understand 
the capacities of the moving pictures, 
whereas those who do will extend their 
mastery over their own instrument in- 
stead of calling in an alien element. 

One happy event we can foresee: 
the disappearance of the old film to 
which a sound accompaniment has been 
tacked on. Never exactly shy in the 
presence of a chance to make money, the 
producers who had no sound films made 
them overnight by the simple process of 
recording a few more or less appropriate 
sounds, the whir of aeroplanes, the 
slamming of doors, and a lot of loud 
music. All of these, carefully timed, 
make a sound picture out of a quiet one; 
the last thing the producers care about 
is the complete lack of balance which 
such pictures show. Inartistic as they 
are, these old pictures have a certain 
relation between their parts and this 
relation is completely destroyed when 
“appropriate sounds” are applied. 

This internal relation, which consti- 
tutes the rhythm of the film, is generally 
neglected by directors. Obviously the 
‘quiet’ counterpart of a film with dia- 
logue must be twisted out of its natural 
form and no amount of cutting will con- 
ceal the fact that it is not living by its 
own properties. It will be a cartoon 
lacking light and shade, mass and color, 
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but the directors seem to think that a 
few captions displacing a few dialogues 
will make it a work of art. 

It seems to me that the effect of the 
photographic camera on painting will be 
paralleled by the effect of the talking 
picture on the moving picture. The 
camera made realism in painting un- 
necessary. The silent picture, in the 
same way, may be relieved of all obliga- 
tion to record the actual and give itself 
up to fantasy and imagination. For the 
next ten years the two types of movie 
are going to be engaged in a purely eco- 
nomic struggle. If the talking type 
continues on the road it has taken in 
the last year, it will end by the simple 
translation to the screen of stage plays, 
to which it will add certain scenes and 
actions which the stage cannot present. 
It will have a minimum of illusion and 
will make a minimum appeal to the 
imagination. For the effect of speech in 
the movies is definitely to check the 
imagination by preventing it from going 
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free. A sensitive spectator at the old 
movie was almost always aware of what 
the sub-title should say and usually 
found the actual title crude in compari- 
son. He had, however, long intervals 
between the printed words for the exer- 
cise of his imaginative powers, and these 
intervals would have become longer and 
more frequent as the moving picture 
became more completely expressive. If 
the silent film develops separately, one 
thing it will have to learn to do—to 
omit the long and rather tiresome 
scenes in which people sit and move 
their lips at each other. It will have to 
stop challenging comparison with the 
talking picture. The silent film may 
preserve a popular place for itself; but 
if it does not, it will become the play- 
thing of amateurs, thousands of whom 
are now making films, and begin its de- 
velopment exactly at the point where 
the commercial producers left off—that 
is, at the point of becoming an in- 
dependent art. 





THIS ONLY 
BY MARCIA LEWIS LEACH 


O wealth nor fame I want with love of mine, 
This only must I ask: that you revere 
The hymeneal note of lark or hear 
White birches murmur in a grove divine, 
Like nuns o’ertelling beads in sainted shrine; 
That you shall feel the stars are very near 
To mountain’s crest when skies are strangely clear; 
And we as slaves to Beauty shall resign. 
Oh, then we'll build a temple strong, with hoard 
Of jewels, censers burning mystic fire; 
Where holy wine forever will be stored, 
And at the altar high of Heart's Desire, 
We'll worship, knowing men will be afraid 
To try profane where lately gods have strayed. 
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BLOSSOM AND FRUIT 


A STORY 


BY STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


HEN the spring was in its mid- 

term and the apple trees entirely 

white they would walk down by 
the river, talking as they went, their 
voices hardly distinguishable from the 
voices of birds or waters. Their love 
had begun with the winter they were 
both in their first youth. Those who 
watched them made various prophecies— 
none of which was fulfilled-—laughed, 
criticized, or were sentimental according 
to the turn of their minds. But these 
were ignorant of the watching 
and, if they had heard the prophecies, 
they would hardly have understood 
them. 

Between them and the world was a 
wall of glass—between them and time 
was a wall of glass—they were not con- 
scious of being either young or old. The 
weather passed over them as over a field 
or a stream— it was there but they took 
no account of it. There was love and 
being alive, there was the beating of the 
heart, apart or together. This had been, 
this would be, this was—it was impos- 
sible to conceive of a world created other- 
wise. He knew the small shape of her 
face, in dreams and out of them; she 
could shut her eyes, alone, and feel his 
hands on her shoulders. So it went, so 
they spoke and answered, so they walked 
by the river. Later on, once or twice, 
they tried to remember what they had 
said—a great deal of nonsense?—but the 
words were already gone. They could 
hear the river running; he could remem- 
ber a skein of hair; she, a blue shirt open 
at the throat and an eager face. Then, 


two 


after a while, these too were not often 
remembered. 

All this had been a number of years 
ago. But now that the old man had re- 
turned at last to the place where he had 
been born, he would often go down to 
the river-field. Sometimes a servant or 
a grandchild would carry the light camp 
chair and the old brown traveling-rug; 
more often he would go alone. He was 
still strong—he liked to do for himself; 
there was no use telling him he’d catch 
his death walking through the wet grass, 
it only set him in his ways. 

When at last he had reached his goal— 
a certain ancient apple tree whose limbs 
were entirely crooked with bearing—he 
would set the chair under it, sit down, 
wrap his legs in the rug, and remain there 
till he was summoned to come in. He 
was alone but not lonely; if anyone 
passed by he would talk; if no one passed 
he was content to be silent. There was 
almost always a book in his lap, but he 
very seldom read it; his own life, after 
all, was the book that suited him best, it 
did not grow dull with rereading. There 
is little to add, he thought, little to add; 
but he was not sorry. The text re- 
mained; it was a long text, and many 
things that had seemed insignificant and 
obscure in the living took on sudden 
clarities and significances, now he re- 
membered. 

Yes, he thought, that is how most 
people live their actual lives—skimming 
it through, in a hurry to get to the end 
and find out who got married and who 


got rich. Well, that’s something that 
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can’t be helped. But when you know 
the end you can turn back and try to find 
out the story. Only most people don’t 
want to, he thought, and smiled. Looks 
too queer to suit them—reading your 
own book backwards. But it’s a great 
pleasure to me. He relaxed, let his 
hands lie idle in his lap, let the pictures 
drift before his eyes. 

The picture of the boy and girl by the 
river. He could stand off from it now 
and regard it, without sorrow or longing; 
no ghost cried in his flesh because of it, 
though it was a part of that flesh and 
with that flesh would die. And yet, for 
a moment, he had almost been in the old 
mood again, recovered the old ecstasy. 
Whatever love was, he had been in love 
at that time. But what was love? 


They met by stealth because of reasons 
no longer important; it lasted through all 
of one long dry summer in the small town 
that later became a city. Outside, the 
street baked, the white dust blew up and 
down, but it was fresh and pleasant in 
the house. 

She was a dark-haired woman, a 
widow, some years older than he—he was 
a young man in a tall collar, his face not 
yet lined or marked but his body set in 
the pattern which it would keep. Her 
name was Stella. She had a cool voice, 
sang sometimes; they talked a great deal. 
They made a number of plans which were 
not accomplished—they were hotly in 
love. 

He remembered being with her one 
evening toward the end of summer, in 
the trivial room. On the table was a 
bowl of winesaps—he had been teasing 
her about them—she said she liked the 
unripened color best. They talked a 
little more, then she grew silent; her face, 
turned toward his, was white in the dusk. 

That autumn an accident took him 
away from the town. When he came 
back, a year later, she had moved to 
another state. Later he heard that she 
had married again, and the name of 
the man. A great while later he read 
of her death. 


The old man’s rug had slipped from his 
knees; he gathered it up again and tucked 
it around him. He could not quite get 
back into the man who had loved and 
been loved by Stella, but he could not 
escape him, either. He saw that youth 
and the boy who had walked by the river. 
Each had a woman by his side, each 
stared at the other hostilely, each point- 
ing to his own companion, said, “This is 
love.” He smiled a trifle dubiously at 
their frowning faces—both were so cer- 
tain—and yet he included them both. 
Which was right, which wrong? He 
puzzled over the question but could come 
to no decision. And if neither were 
right—or both—why then, what was 
love? 

You certainly strike some queer 
things when you read the book back- 
wards, he thought. I guess I'd better 
call it a day and quit. But, even as he 
thought so, another picture arose. 

They had been married for a little more 
than two years, their first child was eight 
months old. He was a man in his 
thirties, doing well, already a leader in 
the affairs of the growing town. She 
was five years younger, tall for a woman; 
she had high color in those days. They 
had known comparatively little of each 
other before their marriage—indeed, had 
not been very deeply in love; but living 
together had changed them. 

He came back to the house on Pine 
Street, told the news of his day, heard 
about the neighbors, the errands, the 
child. After dinner they sat in the 
living room, he smoked and read the 
newspaper, she had sewing in her lap. 
They talked to each other in snatches; 
when their eyes met, something went, 
something came. At ten o’clock she 
went upstairs to feed the child; he fol- 
lowed some time later. The child was 
back in its crib again; they both looked 
at her a moment—sleep already lay upon 
her like a visible weight —how deeply, how 
swiftly she sank towards sleep! They 
went out, shut the door very softly, stood 
for a moment in the hallway, and em- 
braced. Thenthe woman released herself. 








“T’m going to bed now, Will,” she said. 
“Be sure and turn out the lights when 
you come up.” 

“T won't be long,” he said. “It’s been 
a long day.” 

He stretched his arms, looking at her. 
She smiled deeply, turned away. The 
door of their room shut behind her. 

When he had extinguished the lights 
and locked the doors he went up to the 
long garret that stretched the whole 
length of the house. They had had the 
house only two years, but the garret had 
already accumulated its collection of 
odds and ends; there were various dis- 
carded or crippled objects that would 
never be used again, that would stay 
here till the family moved, till someone 
died. But what he had come to see was 
a line of apples mellowing on a long shelf, 
in the dusty darkness. They had been 
sent in from the farm—you could smell 
their faint, unmistakable fragrance 
from the doorway. He took one up, 
turned it over in his hand, felt its weight 
and texture, firm and smooth and cool. 
You couldn’t get a better eating apple 
than that, and this was the right place 
for them to mellow. 

Mary’s face came before him, looking 
at him in the hallway; the thought of it 
was like the deep stroke of a knife that 
left, as it struck, no pain. Yes, he 
thought, I’m alive—we’re pretty fond of 
each other. Some impulse made him put 
down the apple and push up the little sky- 
light of the garret to let the air blow in 
on his face. It was a clean cold—it 
was autumn; it made the blood run in 
him tofeel it. He stood there for several 
minutes, drinking in cold autumn, think- 
ing about his wife. Then at last he shut 
the skylight and went downstairs to their 
room. 


A third couple had joined the others 
under the tree, a third image asserted 
itself, by every settled line in its body, 
the possessor not only of a woman but of 
a particular and unmistakable knowl- 
edge. The old man observed one and 
all, without envy but curiously. If they 
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could only get to talking with one an- 
other, he thought, why then, maybe, 
we'd know something. But they could 
not do it—it was not in the ecards. All 
each could do was to make an affirma- 
tion, “This is love.” 

The figures vanished, he was awake 
again. When you were old you slept 
lightly but more often, and these dreams 
came. Mary had been dead ten years; 
their children were men and women. 
He had always expected Mary to outlive 
him, but things had not happened so. 
She would have been a great comfort. 
Yet when he thought of her dead, though 
his grief was real, it came to him from a 
distance. He and she were nearer to- 
gether than he and grief. And yet if he 
met her again it would be strange. 

The flower came out on the branch, 
the fruit budded and grew. At last it 
fell or was picked, and the thing started 
over again. You could figure out every 
process of growth and decline, but that 
did not get you any nearer the secret. 
Only, he’d like to know. 

He turned his eyes toward the house 
—somebody coming for him. His eyes 
were still better for far-away things 
than near, and he made out the figure 
quite plainly. It was the girl who 
had married his grandnephew, Robert. 
She called him “Father Hancock” or 
“Gramp”’ like the rest of them, but still, 
she was different from the rest. 

For a moment her name escaped him. 
Then he had it. Jenny. A dark-haired 
girl, pleasant spoken, with a good free 
walk to her—girls stepped out freer, on 
the whole, than they had in his day. 
As for cutting their hair and the rest of 
it—well, why shouldn’t they? It was 
only the kind of people who wrote to 
newspapers who made a fuss about such 
things. And they always had to make 
a fuss about something. He chuckled 
deeply, wondering what a newspaper 
would make of it if a highly respected 
old citizen wrote and asked them what 
was love. “Crazy old fool—ought to be 
in an asylum.” Well, maybe at that, 
they'd be right. 
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He watched the girl coming on as he 
would have watched arabbit run through 
the grass or a cloud march along the sky. 
There was something in her walk that 
matched both rabbit and cloud—some- 
thing light and free and unbroken— 
youth’s blood, no longer his, but known 
again for a moment as he watched her 
come. But there was something else in 
her walk as well. 

“Lunch, Father Hancock!” she called 
while she was still some yards away, 
“Snapper beans and black-cherry pie!” 

“Well, I'm hungry,” said the old man. 
“You know me, Jenny——never lost ap- 
petite yet. But you can have my slice 
of the pie; you’ve got younger teeth than 
mine.” 

“Stop playing you're a centenarian, 
Father Hancock,” said the girl. “I’ve 
seen you with Aunt Maria’s pies before.” 

“I might take a smidgin’, at that,” 
said the old man reflectively, “‘just to 
taste. But you can have all I don’t eat, 
Jenny—and that’s a fair offer.” 

“It’s too fair,” said the girl. “I'd eat 
you out of house and home to-day.” 
She stretched her arms toward the sky. 
“Gee, I feel hungry!” she said. 

“It’s right you should,” said the old 
man, placidly. “‘And don’t be ashamed 
of your dinner either. Eat solid and 
keep your strength up.” 

“Do I look as if I needed to keep my 
strength up?” she said with a laugh. 

“No. But it’s early to tell,” said the 
old man, gradually disentangling himself 
from his coverings. He stood up, de- 
clining her offered hand. “Thank you, 
my dear,” he said. “I never expected 
to see my own great-grandnephew. 
But don’t be thinking of that. It'll be 
your baby, boy or girl, and that’s what’s 
important.” 

The girl’s hand went slowly to her 
throat while color rose in her face. Then 
she laughed. 

“Father Hancock!” she said. “ You— 
you darned old wizard! Why Robert 
doesn’t know about it yet and—” 

“He wouldn't,” said the old man 
briefly. “Kind of inexperienced at that 


age. But you can’t fool me, my dear. 
I’ve seen too much and too many.” 

She looked at him with trouble in her 
eyes. 

“Well, as long as you know ... ” she 
said. “But you won't let on to the rest 
of them... of course I'll tell Robert 
soon, but—” 

“T know,” said the old man. “They 
carry on. Never could see so much sense 
in all that carrying on, but relations do. 
And being the first great-grandchild. 
No, I won't tell "em. And I'll be as 
surprised as Punch when they finally 
tell me.” 

“You're a good egg,” said the girl 
gratefully. “Thanks ever so much. I 
don’t mind your knowing.” 

They stood for a moment in silence, 
his hand on her shoulder. The girl 
shivered suddenly. 

“Tell me, Father Hancock,” she said 
suddenly, in a muffled voice, not looking 
at him, “is it going to be pretty bad?”’ 

“No, child, it won’t be so bad,” he 
said steadily. “‘Not so bad.” She said 
nothing, but he could feel the tenseness 
in her body relax. 

“It'll be for around November, I ex- 
pect?” he said, and went on without 
waiting for her reply. “Well, that’s a 
good time, Jenny. You take our old 
cat, Marcella—she generally has her 
second lot of kittens around in October 
or November. And those kittens, they 
do right well.” 

“Father Hancock! You're a positive 
disgrace!” Soshesaid, but he knew from 
the tone of her voice that she was not 
angry with him and once more, as they 
went together toward the house, he felt 
the stroke of youth upon him, watching 
her walk so well. 


About the middle of summer, when 
the green of the fields had turned to yel- 
low and brown, Will Hancock’s old 
friend John Sturgis drove over one day 
to visit him. 

A son and a granddaughter accom- 
panied John Sturgis, as well as two other 
vaguer female relatives whom the young 
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people called indiscriminately “Cousin” 
and “Aunt”; and for a while the big 
porch of the Hancock house knew the 
bustle of tribal ceremony. Everyone 
was a little anxious, everyone was a 
little voluble; this was neither a funeral 
nor a wedding but, as an occasion, it 
ranked with those occasions, and in the 
heart of every Hancock and Sturgis 
present was a small individual grain of 
gratitude and pride at being there to 
witness the actual meeting of two such 
perishable old men. 

The relatives possessed the old men 
and displayed them. The old men sat 
quietly, their tanned hands resting on 
their knees. They knew they were being 
possessed, but they too felt pride and 
pleasure. It was, after all, remarkable 
that they should be here. The young 
people didn’t know how remarkable it 
Was. 

Finally, however, Will Hancock rose. 

“Come along down-cellar, John,” he 
said gruffly., “Got something to show 
you.” 

It was the familiar opening of an im- 
memorial gambit. And it brought the 
expected reply. 

“Now, father,” said Will Hancock’s 
eldest daughter, “if you'll only wait a 
minute, Maria will be out with the 
lemonade, and I had her bake some 
brownies.” 

“Lemonade!” said Will Hancock and 
sniffed. ‘Hold your tongue, Mary,” he 
said gently. “I’m going to give John 
Sturgis something good for what ails 
him.” 

As he led the way down-cellar he 
smiled to himself. They would be still 
protesting, back on the porch. They 
would be saying that cellars were damp 
and old men delicate, that cider turned 
into acid, and that at their age you'd 
think they’d have more sense. But 
there would be no real heart in the pro- 
testations. And if the ceremonial visit 
to the cellar had been omitted there 
would have been disappointment. Be- 
cause then their old men would not have 
been quite so remarkable, after all. 











They passed through the dairy-cellar, 
with its big tin milk-pans, and into the 
cider-cellar. It was cool there but with 
a sweet-smelling coolness; there was no 
scent of damp or mold. Three barrels 
stood in a row against the wall; on the 
floor was a yellow patch of light. Will 
Hancock took a tin cup from a shelf and 
silently tapped the farthest barrel. The 
liquid ran in the cup. It was old cider, 
yellow as wheat-straw, and when he 
raised it toward his nostrils the soul of the 
bruised apple came to him. 

“Take a seat, John,” he said, passing 
over the full cup. His friend thanked 
him and sank into the one disreputable 
armchair. Will Hancock filled another 
cup and sat down upon the middle barrel. 

“Well, here’s to crime, John!” he said. 
It was the time-honored phrase. 

“Mud in your eye!” said John Sturgis 
fiercely. He sipped the cider. 

“Ah!” he said, “tastes better every 
year, Will.” 

“She ought to, John. 
along with us.” 

They both sat silent for a time, sipping 
appreciatively, their worn eyes staring at 

sach other, taking each other in. Each 
time they met again now was a mutual 
triumph for both; they looked forward 
to each time and back upon it, but they 
had known each other so long that 
speech had become only a minor necessity 
between them. 

** Well,” said John Sturgis at last, when 
the cups had been refilled, “I hear you 
got some more expectations in your 
family, Will. That’s fine.” 

“That’s what they tell me,” said 
Will Hancock. “She’sa nice girl, Jenny.” 

“Yes, she’s a nice girl,” said John 
Sturgis indifferently. “It'll be some news 
for Molly when I get home. She'll be 
right interested. She was hopin’ we 
might beat you to it, with young Jack 
and his wife. But no signs yet.” 

He shook his head and a shadow 
passed over his face. 

“Well, I don’t know that you set so 
much store by it,” said Will Hancock 
consolingly, “though it’s interesting.” 


She’s goin’ 
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“Oh, they'll have a piece in the paper,” 
said John Sturgis with a trace of bitter- 
ness. “Four generations. Even if it 
isn’t a great-grandchild, so to speak. I 
know ’em.” He took a larger sip of 
cider. 

“That won't do me a speck of good 
when I get home,” he confided. “‘And 
Molly, she'll think I was crazy. But 
what’s the use of livin’ if you’ve got to 
live so tetchy all the time?” 

“IT never saw you looking better, 
John,” said Will Hancock, heartily. 
“Never did.” 

“I’m spry enough most days,” ad- 
mitted John Sturgis. ‘And as for you, 
you look like a four-year-old. But it’s 
the winter 

He left the sentence uncompleted, and 
both fell silent for a moment, thinking 
of the coming winter. Winter, the foe 
of old men. 

At last John Sturgis leaned forward. 
His cheeks had a ghost of color in them 
now, his eyes an unexpected brightness. 

“Tell me, Will,” he said, eagerly, 
“vou and me—we've seen a good deal in 
our time. Well, tell me this—just how 
do you figure it all out?” 

Will Hancock could not pretend to 
misunderstand the question. Nor could 
he deny his friend the courtesy of a 
reply. 

“I haven’t a notion,” he said at last, 
slowly and gravely. “I vethought about 
it, Lord knows—but I haven't a notion, 
John.” 

The other sank back into his chair, 
disappointedly. 

“Well now, that’s too bad,” he grum- 
bled, “for I've been thinkin’ about it. 
Seems to me as if I didn’t do much else 
but think most of the time. But you're 
the educated one; and if you haven’t a 
notion——well—” 

His eyes stared into space, without 
fear or anger, but soberly. Will Han- 
cock tried to think of some way to help 
his friend. 

He saw again before him those three 
figures under the apple tree, each a part 
of himself, each with a woman beside it, 


sach saying, “This islove.”” Now, as he 
fell into reverie, a fourth couple joined 
them—an old man, still erect, and a girl 
who still walked with a light step though 
her body was heavy now. 

He stared at these last visitors, in- 
credulously at first, and then with a 
little smile. Nearly every day of the 
summer Jenny had come to call him 
when he sat under his tree. He could 
see her looking across the gulf that sepa- 
rated them—and finding things not so 
bad as she had thought they might be. 
Why, I might have been an old tree my- 
self, he thought. Or an old rock you 
went out to when you wanted to be 
alone. 

There had been her relatives and his. 
There had been all the women. But it 
was to him that she had come. To the 
others he was and would be “Father 
Hancock” and their own remarkable old 
man. But Jenny was not really one of 
his own; and because of that she had had 
from him a certain calming wisdom that 
he did not know he possessed. 

He heard an insect cry in the deep 
grass and smelled the smell of the hay, 
the smell of summer days. Love? It 
was not love, of course, nor could be, by 
any stretch of language. To her it had 
been summer and an old tree; and to 
him, he knew what it had been. He was 
fond of her, naturally, but that was not 
the answer. It was not she who had 
moved him. But for an instant, on the 
cords of the defeated flesh, he had heard 
a note struck clearly, the vibration of a 
single and silver wire. As he thought of 
this, the wire vibrated anew, the imper- 
ishable accent rang. Then it was 
mute—it would not be struck again. 

“T tried to figure it out the other day,” 
he said to John Sturgis, ‘what love was, 
first. But—” 

Then he stopped. It was useless. 
John Sturgis was his old friend, but 
there was no way to tell John Sturgis the 
thoughts in his mind. 

“Tt’s funny your sayin’ that,” said 
John Sturgis reflectively. ‘You know I 
came back to the house the other day, 
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and there was Molly asleep in the chair. 
| was scared for a minute but then I saw 
she was sleeping. Only she didn’t wake 
up right away—I guess I came in light. 
Well, I stood there looking at her. You 
came to our golden wedding, Will; but 
her cheeks were pink and she looked so 
pretty in her sleep. I just went over 
and kissed her, like an old fool. Now 
what makes a man act like that?” 

He paused for a moment. 

“It’s so blame’ hard to figure out,” he 
said. ‘When you're young you’ve got 
the strength but you haven’t got the 
time. And when you're old you've got 
time enough, but I’m always goin’ to 
sleep.” 

He drained the last drop in his cup and 
rose. 

“Well, Sam’ll be lookin’ for me,” he 
said. “It was good cider.” 


As they passed through the dairy a 
black, whiskered face appeared at the 
small barred window and vanished guilt- 
ily at the sound of Will Hancock’s voice. 

“That old cat’s always trying to get in 


to the milk,” he said. “She ought to 
take shame on her, all the kittens she’s 
had. But I guess this’ll be her last lit- 
ter, this fall. She’s getting on.” 

The tribal ceremonies of departure 
were drawing toward a close. Will Han- 
cock shook John Sturgis’ hand. 

“Come over again, John, and bring 
along Molly next time,” he said. 
“There’s always a drop in the barrel.” 

“And it’s a prize drop,” said John 
Sturgis. “Thank you, Will. But I 
don’t figure on gettin’ over again this 
summer. Next spring, maybe.” 

“Sure,” said Will. But between 
them both, as they knew, lay the shadow 
of the cold months, the shadow to be 
lived through. Will Hancock watched 
his friend being helped into the car, 
watched the car drive away. “John’s 
beginning to go,” he thought with accept- 
ance. “And that’s probably just what 
John’s telling Sam about me.” 

He turned back toward his family. 
He was tired, but he could not give in. 
The family clustered about him, talking 
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and questioning. John’s visit had made 
him, for the moment, an even more re- 
markable old man than ever; and he 
must play his role for the rest of them, 
worthily, now John had gone. So he 
played it, and they saw no difference. 
But he kept wondering what day the 
winter would set in. 


The first gales of autumn had come 
and passed; when Will Hancock got up 
in the morning he saw white rime on the 
ground. It had melted away by eleven, 
but next morning it was back again. At 
last, when he walked down to his apple 
tree he walked under bare boughs. 

That night he went early to his room, 
but before he got in bed he stood for a 
while at the window, looking at the sky. 
It was a winter sky, the stars were hard 
in it. Yet the day had been mild 
enough. Jenny wanted her child born 
in the Indian Summer. Perhaps she 
would still have her wish. 

He slept more lightly than ever these 
nights—the first thing roused him. So 
when the noises began in the house he 
was awake at once. But he lay there 
for some time, dreamily, not even look- 
ing at his watch. The footsteps went up 
and down stairs, and he listened to 
them; a voice said something sharply 
and was hushed; somebody was trying 
to telephone. He knew them all, those 
sounds of whispering haste that wake up 
a house at night. 

Yes, he thought, all the same it’s hard 
onthe women. Or the men too, for that 
matter. But sooner or later, the doctor 
would come and take from his small 
black bag the miraculous doll wrapped 
up in the single cabbage-leaf. He him- 
self had once been such a doll, though he 
couldn’t remember it. Now they would 
not want him out there, but he would go 
all the same. 

He rose, put on his dressing-gown, and 
tiptoed down the long corridor. He 
heard a shrill whisper in his ear, “‘ Father! 
Are you crazy? Go back to bed!” But 
he shook his head at the whisper and 
went on. At the head of the stairs he 
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met his grandnephew, Robert. There 
was sweat on the boy’s face and he 
breathed as if he had been running. 
They looked at each other a moment, 
with sympathy but without understand- 
ing. 

“How is she?” said Will Hancock. ° 

“All right, thanks, Gramp,”’ said the 
boy in a grateful voice as he kept fum- 
bling in his dressing-gown pocket for a 
cigarette that was not there. ‘* The doc- 
tor’s coming over but we—we don’t think 
it’s the real thing yet.” 

Someone called to the boy, and he dis- 
appeared again. The corridor abruptly 
seemed very full of Will Hancock’s 
family. They were clustering around 
him, buzzing reassuringly, but he paid 
little attention. 

Suddenly, from behind a closed door, 
he heard Jenny’s voice, clear and 
amused. ‘“‘Why how perfectly sweet of 
Father Hancock, Bob! But I’m sorry 
they woke him—and all for a false 
alarm.” 

The reassuring buzzes around him re- 
commenced. He shook them off impa- 
tiently and walked back toward his 
room. But when he was hidden from 
the others he gave a single guilty look be- 
hind him and made for the back stairs. 
They won't follow me, he thought; got 
too much to talk about. 

He switched on the light in the cider- 
cellar, drawing his dressing-gown closer 
about him. It was cold in the cellar 
now and it would be colder still. But 
cider was always cider, and he felt 
thirsty. 

He drank the yellow liquid reflec- 
tively, swinging his heels against the 
side of the barrel. Upstairs they would 
still be whispering and consulting. And 
maybe the doctor would come with his 
black bag after all, and to-morrow there 
would be a piece in the paper to make 
John Sturgis jealous. But there wasn’t 
anything he could do about it. 

No, even for Jenny, there was nothing 
more he could do. She had taken his 
wisdom, such as it was, and used it. 
And he was glad of that. But now he 


knew from the light tone of her voice 
that she was beyond such wisdom as he 
had. The wire had ceased its vibration, 
the leaves of the tree were shed, like dry 
wisdom on the ground. Well, she was a 
nice girl and Robert a decent boy. 
They would have other children doubt- 
less, and those children children in their 
turn. 

He heard a low sound from the other 
corner of the cellar and went over to see 
what had made it. Then he whistled. 
“Well, old lady,” he said, “you cer- 
tainly don’t waste your time.”” It was 
the old black house-cat who had stared 
through the dairy window at himself and 
John Sturgis. Already she was licking 
the third of her new kittens while the 
two first-born nuzzled at her, squeaking 
from time to time. 

He bent over and stroked her head. 
She looked at him troubledly. “It’s all 
right,’ he said reassuringly. ‘They've 
forgotten about us both—and no won- 
der. But I'll stick around.” 

He refilled his cup and sat down upon 
the barrel, swinging his heels. There 
was nothing here that he could do, 
either—cats were wiser than humans in 
such matters. But, nevertheless, he 
would stay. 

As the cider sank in the cup and he 
grew colder he fell into a waking dream. 
Now and then he went over to stroke the 
cat, but he did it automatically. He 
was here, in a bare old cellar, drinking 
cider which would doubtless disagree 
with him, and in all probability catching 
his death of cold. And upstairs, per- 
haps, were life and death and the doc- 
tor—new life fighting to come into the 
world and death waiting a chance to 
seize it as it came, as death always did. 
Moreover, these lives and deaths were 
his lives and deaths, after a fashion, for 
he was part of their chain. But, for the 
moment, he was disconnected from 
them. He was beyond life and death. 

He saw again, in front of him, the 
three couples of his first dream—and 
himself and Jenny —himself giving 
Jenny, unconsciously, the wisdom he did 
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not know. “This is love—this is love— 
this is love—” and so it was, each phase 
of it, for each man there spoke the truth 
of his own heart. Then he looked at 
the apple tree and saw that it was in 
flower, but fruit hung on it as well, 
green fruit and ripe, and even as he 
looked a wind was blowing the last 
leaves from the bare bough. 

He shivered a little, he was very cold. 
He put his cup back on the shelf and 
went over for a last look at the old cat. 
The travail was over—she lay on her 
side, beset by the new-born. There was 
green, inexplicable light in her eyes as he 
stooped over her, and when he patted 
her head she stretched one paw out over 
her kittens like an arm. 
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He rose stiffly and left her, turning out 
the light. As he went up the stairs, 
** Adorable life,” he thought, “I know 
you. I know you were given only to be 
given away.” 

The house was silent again, as he tip- 
toed back to his room. His vigil had 
been unsuspected, his watch quite use- 
less; and yet he had kept a vigil and a 
watch. To-morrow might 
too late for it 


have been 
even now he trembled 
with cold. Yet, when he stood before 
the window, he looked long at the 
winter sky. The stars were still hard 
points of light, and he would not see 
them soft again, but earth would con- 
tinue to turn round, in spite of all 
these things. 
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BY JOHN FRAZIER VANCE 


HAT did a sailor then require 
To make him worthy of his hire? 


An eye that knew the stars and clouds, 
And nimbleness amongst the shrouds, 


Strong, willing arms for hauling-in, 
Far foreign ports for brawling in, 


And yarns to hear and yarns to tell, 
And boats to sail in, and the swell 


Of seas beneath him, and the fears 
Of womenfolk at home in tears. 
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LOGIC AND THE LADIES 


WITH A WORD ABOUT THEIR OTHER MENTAL PROCESSES 


BY JOHN MACY 


N THE days when woman suffrage 
t was still an unsettled question a 

walking fossil in my town, local Re- 
publican boss and J. P., said to me, 
“Women ain’t fit to vote because they 
ain’t logical.” 

Being younger than I am now and a 
belligerent believer in the right of all 
adult citizens, not criminal or insane, to 
vote, I began to argue with him. ‘ What 
do you mean by logical?” 

“Well, I can’t exactly define it, but it 
means reasonable, able to think straight.” 

“Do men vote according to logic or 
reason?” (Method of the Socratic ques- 
tion.) 

“IT dunno’s they do, most of ’em.’ 

“Why are you a Republican?” 

* Always have been, and my father be- 
fore me. He voted for Lincoln.” 

“Is that logical?” 

“There’s one blame sure thing (with 
some heat), I don’t want those scalawags 
of Democrats to get in!” 

“But, Judge, don’t you know that we 
don’t vote or do anything else according 
to logic and reason, but according to how 
we feel and how we were brought up?” 

“Daresay you’re right. But anyhow, 
men think straighter’n women. Made 
up my mind to that long ago.” 

There is no use arguing with a mind 
that is made up—just as there is no use 
arguing with a woman. The hopelessly 
fixed attitude of the Judge, a stupid 
stand-pat immobility, drives one by an 
emotional rebound, quite unreasonable 
and illogical, to a passionate advocacy of 
everything that woman desires, hopes 
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for, pretends to be, and to a recantation 
of every written or spoken word that 
sounds in the least unfavorable toward 
her. Our best friend is a blundering en- 
emy. Nevertheless, the Judge with his 
eburnean brain had gropingly hit upon a 
difference between the sexes which, how- 
ever slight. is real and worth considering. 

It is difficult to know just what ladies 
are, and just what gentlemen are, how 
and why we misbehave like human be- 
ings. It is still more difficult to find out, 
with the help of all the epistemologists, 
psychologists, and ordinary common- 
sense observation of the way people 
think, just what logic is. Some philoso- 
phers drive logic into a corner and knock 
it cold, so that you do not recognize it as 
having much to do with any natural ac- 
tion of yourmind. Chesterton says that 
it is logic, not vagaries of thought, that 
makes us mad. Like many of Chester- 
ton’s paradoxes, this is not true and not 
very clever, but it does pry the subject off 
the schoolroom wall, blackboard and all. 
A better humorist, Dr. Holmes, reduces 
logic to its logical absurdity in the rol- 
licking fable of Calvinism, “The One- 
Hoss Shay.” 

In our age which began about a cen- 
tury ago, when every idea pretending to 
be true must be “scientific,” Logic has 


become a highly specialized subject with 
an elaborate technic, and is called the 
Science of Reasoning and the Science of 
the Laws of Thought. This formal sys- 
tematization is not, however, a product 
of recent times, but goes back to Leibnitz 
and far behind him to the Scholastic phi- 
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Josophers, especially Duns Scotus of the 
Thirteenth Century, a great thinker, 
from whose name by a queer freak of 
derivation we get our word “dunce.” He 
called Logic the Science of Sciences. 

Logic has about the same relation to 
actual thinking that mathematics has to 
the building of a bridge. The difference 
is that if we have a good brain we can 
think logically without ever having 
looked into Mill or Jevons or Whately, 
whereas an engineer who designs a bridge 
must be a trained mathematician, though 
he may be quite indifferent to the specu- 
lations of an Einstein. In practice logic 
means sound sense, clear thinking, se- 
quential, orderly, progressive. The first 
requisite of that kind of thinking is infor- 
mation, knowledge of the subject, grasp 
of material. The second is detachment, 
freedom from the corruptions and dis- 
turbances of the many other activities of 
the mind. We do not argue well when 
weareangry. We are not likely to com- 
pose our most perspicuous discourse on 
the Economic and Ethical Status of 
Woman when we are in love. Straight 
thinking must be impersonal, objective; 
and it never can be that perfectly because 
rationality is only one part—not a pre- 
ponderant part—of our make-up. Per- 
versely, the very strength of our charac- 
ter, our personality, gets in our own way, 
stands in our own light, plays ducks and 
drakes with logic. So that if we find 
(many will deny it flatly) a lack of logic 
in the processes of the feminine mind, as 
compared with the processes of the noble 
masculine intellect, we are not bringing a 
very damning charge against the ladies. 
That defect, if it exists, may be part of 
their charm. And in _ general—some 
fiery ladies seem unable to understand 
this—the masculist’s discussion of the 
nature of woman is or should be, not ac- 
cusatory, but analytical, speculative, dis- 
passionate, yet not so dispassionate as to 
be dry and cold. 

About the time when I was arguing 
with the Judge, Mrs. Margaret Deland, 
who was opposed to woman suffrage, told 
in one of her articles in the Atlantic 
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Monthly a story which in part atones for 
the fundamental error of her position. I 
repeat from memory. A man and a 
woman were debating this old question 
of woman’s ability to reason. The man 
said, “The trouble with you women 
is that you cannot think an idea out for 
its own sake. You make everything 
personal.” The lady replied, “J don’t.” 
Before some other lady begins to argue 
about it, I hasten to say that the story 
proves nothing except that Mrs. Deland, 
a woman whose intelligence is far above 
that of the common run of men and 
women, has a lower opinion of her sisters 
than have many of us sweetly reasonable 
masculine critics, and that she offers an 
instance in confirmation of my _ belief 
that the severest critics of women are 
women. 

We are all incurably personal, wrapped 
up, tangled up in ourselves. Every hu- 
man being is himself (or herself) or a no- 
body, a nonentity, dead from the neck 
up. The most abstract objective mat- 


ter, once it gets into a single separate cra- 


nium, becomes individualized; and the 
stronger the individual, the better the 
matter is cerebrated. Huxley, treating 
facts, pleading for the disinterested study 
of facts, would be forgotten but for his 
dominant self, expressed in his magnifi- 
cently effective prose. The egocentrism 
of the male is just the same as that of the 
female, as an observant man is aware 
every day whether he is watching 
another fellow or dwelling alone in hon- 
est self-scrutiny. We are well past the 
time when it was necessary for Mary 
Wollstonecraft to argue that the minds 
of men and women are fundamentally 
the same in quality, that the knowledge 
acquired by the sexes is, or should be, es- 
sentially the same, and that the treat- 
ment which that knowledge undergoes, 
the mental process to which it is 
subjected, differs not according to sex 
but according to the capacity and 
power of the individual. There is no 
difference in the method by which 
a man and a woman solve a _ prob- 
lem in geometry. But there is immense 
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difference in speed, understanding, rich- 
ness of implication, between what hap- 
pens to that problem in the mind of Bert- 
rand Russell and what happens in the 
mind of a struggling schoolboy. If a 
man is found dead with a discharged pis- 
tol in his hand, men and women alike rea- 
son that he has killed himself, and men 
and women alike go farther and ask 
whether a murderer has “planted” the 
pistol there. Both men and women ar- 
gue validly that Socrates was a man, 
man is immortal; therefore Socrates is 
immortal. And both run amuck in fal- 
lacious syllogisms: Napoleon was a man, 
Socrates was a man; therefore, Socrates 
was Napoleon. 

The question is whether on the whole, 
in handling more difficult intellectual 
problems, more abstract and complicated 
ideas, women fail more often than men, 
fail not in kind but in degree, fall short of 
the best thinking to which men, a very 
few, have attained, and on the lower lev- 
els of thought are not more liable to er- 
ror. And the allied question is whether 
this liability to error from which every- 
body suffers is not accentuated by an in- 
herent inferiority in the feminine intel- 
lect; whether the ladies are not more sub- 
ject than nous autres to the habit of 
fetching home every sort of idea to them- 
selves, referring it to their private pur- 
poses, experiences, and emotions. I be- 
lieve that this is a weakness of intellect 
in which the weaker sex is weaker. Even 
in a devoutly to be wished society where 
everybody shall have opportunity for 
the fullest cultivation of the faculties, 
the masculist revenant may expect to 
find the ladies great as poets, artists, mu- 
sicians, but only secondary as philoso- 
phers and “men” of science. I cannot 
prove it (logic) even with respect to what 
is or has been, much less for a putative 
future. But I can report my beliefs and 
some corroborative instances, with the 
understanding that instances are only 
indications; they point toward a conclu- 
sion but do not clinch any general propo- 
sition or carry us securely to a trium- 


phant Q. E. D. 
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The slogan which Mrs. Alice Duer 
Miller used effectively during the Great 
Campaign, ““Are Women People?” was 
an ironic reference to the “We, the Peo- 
ple,” of our democratic forefathers, 
Another more amusing question is, “ Are 
Women Persons?” All the better, I say, 
ifthey are. Their intense personal sense 
of themselves is part of their power and 
charm, even if it does become a limiting 
liability in the upper reaches of thought. 
The mascul'st contention is that some 
women are striving to be not themselves, 
pretending and aspiring to be what they 
are not and nevercan be. We are trying 
to find out what they are and, if possible, 
how they think. And we are quite ready 
to be met with the fierce retort that we 
are trying to keep them down and sup- 
press them. Nothing could be farther 
from the masculist attitude. 

Are women persons? The more vig- 
orously, aggressively they are persons, 
female persons, the better and happier 
for us and our children. In our monoto- 
nous ready-to-wear civilization persons 
—the human severalties—are in danger 
of being lost in the indistinguishable 
homogeneity. People are interesting 
only as persons. The present assertive- 
ness of women as a sex is mostly a loud 
cheer, a mob hubbub. The fine solo 
voices are all too few. Women are ex- 
hibiting two apparently contradictory 
failings, their new intellectual short 
skirts uncovering much that is not 
shapely. One failing is the herd instinct, 
the tendency with which we are all cursed 
to merge in a mass, an aggregate without 
purpose or direction. Partial emancipa- 
tion is turning the sex into a grer. At 
the same time there is the other failing, 
the old inborn disposition of women to be 
pettily egotistic, to refer, convert, and so 
belittle ideas to their intimate conceits 
and desires. The two failings are really 
not contradictory; they are complemen- 
tary, two manifestations of the same lack 
of courage and ability to tackle ideas as 
ideas. Thinking is an individual act 
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LOGIC AND 
which takes place in the skull of a person, 
however much it may be influenced by 
the thinking of other persons. Women, 
by a paradox which is quite appropriate 
to their perverseness, are at once too per- 
sonal and not personal enough, individ- 
ual in a small way and not individual in a 
large way when confronted with a diffi- 
cult and complex idea. (I note all your 
exceptions, Madam Attorney.) 

I tried an experiment, a trivial thing, a 
straw in the wind. I enjoyed immensely 
Dr. Logan Clendening’s book, The Hu- 
man Body, which is packed with informa- 
tion that a layman can understand and 
is written in a clear, vivacious, humorous 
manner. I recommended the book right 
and left to intelligent adults of both 
The responses were all enthusi- 
astic or at least approving. But invari- 
ably the men discussed the merits of the 
book, its substance, style. And invari- 
ably the women made a dive into it to 
see if it said anything about their symp- 
toms, usually those treated in one special 
section. 

I once watched for a few minutes each 
day through many sad weeks at the bed- 
side of adying woman. The nurses were 
fine, the doctors were fine, the lawyers 
who had to attend to some final affairs 
were tactful and sympathetic. One or 
two male friends and relatives who came 
and went were cheerful and helpful. The 
patient’s mother, who was in charge, 
spent most of her many hours in the sick 
room (the patient told me this with acid 
humor) talking about her own ailments, 
which curiously resembled those of the 
dying girl. If aman had acted like that 
I should have invited him into the cor- 
ridor and given him the devil. 

Another experiment was made for me. 
Two previous articles of mine elicited 
many letters mostly from women and 
mostly in disagreement with my ideas, 
though some women thought that we 
understood their sisters. Almost every 
letter began with “I,” not the conven- 
tional opening: “I have read your arti- 
cle,” but an upstanding, self-conscious 
“1” which introduced myself and my ex- 


sexes. 
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periences and why I joined the cause of 
VYoman Suffrage and how much work I 
did for it. The letters also contained 
much, rather impertinent, about “you” 
—how unfortunate your experience as a 
lover and husband must have been, how 
women who gave you opinions unfavor- 
able to their sex have deceived you about 
themselves. And there was also a good 
deal about what “my husband” thinks, 
an unwittingly feminine appeal to the 
authority of masculine opinion and a re- 
minder of the undeniable fact that men 
disagree with men about women. 

It is from women that I try to learn 
about women. They seem to be the val- 
id sources of information, conscious or un- 
conscious, willing or reluctant. I confess 
that their testimony about themselves 
is confusing, sometimes self-destructive, 
illogically contradictory. When women 


betray or affirm (according to my cor- 
respondents) their general dislike of 
their sisters, they are deceiving us men 
who have taught them to flatter and 
cajole us; especially do they feed our lit- 


erary vanity when we happen to be writ- 
ing about them. But when they dis- 
agree with us they are telling the truth, 
which we must accept at its face value, 
for we do not understand them. Thisisa 
delightful dialectic impasse. In the act 
of undermining the testimony of their 
sisters and asserting their own honesty 
they accuse one another of mendacity 
with an emphasis beyond the courage of a 
mere timid (and, I trust, courteous) man. 
Lest I be suspected of making this up, 
let me, without betraying confidences, 
quote some phrases from women: 

“Do not be too sure that the clever 
ladies who confess female goodfornoth- 
ingness |a word I never used nor even dis- 
tantly suggested] are not flattering you. 
I hate to peach on my own kind, but that 
is an old, old trick. Perhaps if I were 
talking to you, I should say that your ar- 
ticle was wonderful and so true.” From 
another correspondent who writes a com- 
plete rebuttal in third personal form: “If 
he quotes a woman, it is a biased one. 
His assumption that he is not being flat- 
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tered by his female chorus is so naive 
that it makes one laugh. The flattery is 
so evident and the procedure so usual. 
I have yet to see any normal woman 
make herself disagreeable to a man so- 
cially, however obnoxious he may make 
himself. [I have seen several!] The 
fact may be regrettable, but society is as- 
sumed to be a place of peace, not war, 
and its courtesies are religiously kept by 
most women. What they think has no 
place in what they know they must say. 
He should learn that a masculist, such as 
he proclaims himself by word and deed, 
never receives a straight answer from his 
feminine associates. If he did he would 
cease to associate with such a one—un- 
less he fell in love with her from pure op- 
position. But he would most likely find 
her unattractive, and relegate her to soli- 
tude and the company of children.” 

I cannot make out the logic of running 
down your sex on one side in order to 
support it on another. I only know that 
some of the severest critics of women are 
women. Since aman may indeed be de- 
ceived by his own experience, I appeal to 
some great women in the sunshine of 
whose flattery I never had the pleasure of 
basking. George Sand’s best biogra- 
pher, Wladimir Karenine, a woman, 
says: “George Sand could not endure 
talking for the sake of talking. She 
freely admitted that she preferred the 
conversation of men to that of women. 
Women wearied her by their silly gossip 
and chit-chat.” It may be that women 
in George Sand’s environment were sil- 
lier than the ladies we know, and it is cer- 
tain that the demands of her fine intellect 
were more exacting than those of most 
women and men. It was her intelligence 
that rebelled against her sex. Her over- 
flowing maternity embraced men, wom- 
en, children, animals, and God. Her 
lovers and friends were men of brains. 
Modern feminists will surely be the last 
to reply that she was a masculine woman. 
She was thoroughly feminine and a para- 
gon of honesty among men and women. 

Another less admirable but very influ- 
ential woman, Hannah More, whose ex- 


cellent style is worthy of better ideas, 
wrote: “To be unstable and capricious, 
I really think, is but too characteristic of 
our sex, and there is, perhaps, no animal 
[stc!] so much indebted to subordination 
for its good behavior as woman.” This 
judgment was delivered apropos of Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman, which Aunt Hannah 
confesses she has not read and does not 
intend to read! Her opinion is simply 
the conventional view of the time. Mary 
Wollstonecraft herself is a sharp critic of 
women and found her most subtle and 
stubborn enemy in the weaknesses of the 
sex whose rights, not virtues, she was de- 
fending. She charges her sisters with 
cunning, superstition, want of generos- 
ity, low sense of justice, sloth, misman- 
agement of children, neglect of house- 
hold duties, domestic selfishness worse 
than neglect. Her general accusation 
against society is free from the perver- 
sion of misandry, which distorts the 
more querulous of modern feminist argu- 
ments. (“Misandry” is not in the New 
English Dictionary, but if it did not exist 
before, it does now. It is analogous in 
formation to “ polyandry”’ and in mean- 
ing to “misogyny.” Its connotation is 
anti-masculine; “misanthropy” is anti- 
human.) 

In women’s defense of themselves 
there frequently appears the overt 
charge, or the implication, that men are 
responsible for the mendacity of women, 
as for some other lapses from virtue. As 
my correspondents aver, we encourage 
them to lie to us. Other failings and 
misfortunes of women are repeatedly at- 
tributed to the erroneously alleged fact 
that this is a “man-made” world. Mrs. 
Poyser’s “God made them so to match 
the men” becomes Man made them so 
to please himself. 'Woman’s virtues are 
her own, but her faults are not her fault. 
Her weaknesses are due to Nature, the 
Creator, and especially to Male Man. 
God and Nature can bear their share of 
the responsibility, but it is not good sense 
or good sportsmanship to shift all the 
remaining burden of one’s failings to the 
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shoulders of a human fellow. The clas- 
sic example of that kind of cowardice is 
Adam’s ascription of his fall to the temp- 
tation of Eve. The modern woman will 
not wish to imitate that pusillanimous 
retreat behind the lack of skirts of the 
other sex. We are proud of our good 
qualities and you are to blame for our 
shortcomings—that is the worst kind of 
illogical ethics, and an example of the in- 
tellectual fallacy of trying to have it both 
ways at once. 

It is not good sportsmanship to use 
the other fellow as a scapegoat. Good 
sportsmanship is an aspect of fairmind- 
edness, and fairness of mind is very close 
to clearness of mind, to logical, reason- 
able thinking. Are women good sports? 
Last year I took part in a so-called de- 
bate over the radio on the subject of the 
“Two-Job Wife.” Like most debates, 
it was not a debate at all but two loosely 
related talks. Knowing from experience 
that this was likely to be the case and also 
knowing that the debate was only a vaude- 
ville stunt for the amusement of radiau- 
ditors, I suggested to my opponent that 
we collude and make our little pieces fit. 
She was a brilliant lawyer, member of a 
profession which, though often morally 
despicable, is supposed to have a highly 
developed technic of reason and logic. 
I sent her a carbon copy of my remarks. 
But I never saw a copy of hers, had no 
idea what she was going to say, and the 
announcer cut off a possible rebuttal, 
since my piece as printed later in 
a feminist journal occupied a column 
and a half and the lady lawyer’s piece 
occupied two columns and a half. She 
effectively answered most of what I said 
and placed some hot shots clear outside 
the nominal subject. One of my adoring 
harem of unemancipated ladies said to 
me, “Why did you let that woman put 
it over you like that?” I explained 
the circumstances. She sniffed, “Well, 
what else could you expect of a female? 
Women don’t play the game. They are 
rotten bad sports.” I protested—for I 
always defend women against themselves 
—that in the real sports, tennis, golf, 


women do play fair. “Yes,” said my 
backward cave-lady, “because they are 
being watched and cannot fool the 
referee.” A Wall Street broker has 
recently complained that women who 
gamble on margin are poor losers, try to 
lie out of orders they have given, which 
may injure an innocent clerk, and let 
loose lachrymal Niagaras in the office. 


Il 


Many years ago Life published a pic- 
ture of a half-lighted hallway. A man 
evidently the worse for wear had knocked 
over the stand, broken the newel- 
lamp, and messed things up generally. 
At the head of the stairway was the 
shadowy figure of a woman in her 
nightie. The text under the picture 
read, “Her fine feminine intuition told 
her that something was wrong.” This 
will go with a story the hero of which is 
masculine, a German locomotive driver 
who saw on the track ahead of his speed- 
ing train a little child tied “ handless and 
footless”’ to the rails. ‘“‘ He knew,” runs 
the story in stage dialect of the unspell- 
able Weber and Fields, ““he knew by a 
kind of untuvishion dot someting most 
be done.” Of all the superstitions about 
women and cherished by women none is 
more inane than the belief that they have 
a sort of sixth sense, a short-cut leap of 
mind by which they jump to conclusions 
unerringly without the exercise of the 
ordinary processes of thought which men 
are obliged to follow. Whether this 
imaginary faculty was wished on woman 
by man as flattering compensation (man 
also is a flatterer) for qualities which he 
denied in her, or whether it was his 
ignorant blundering way of recognizing 
the plain every-day fact that her mind 
often acts quickly and that she sees with 
disconcerting shrewdness through his 
bluff and nonsense—in short has keen 
common sense—history does not say. 

In the ages of faith in witchcraft and 
other mythical things, divination, usu- 
ally of a malignant kind, was ascribed to 
women partly in fear and respect, partly 
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in hatred. There was some wicked 
twist of woman’s mind which the brute 
could not understand, especially when 
he was an illiterate oaf, hunting and 
fighting while she was knitting, spinning, 
thinking, listening to song and story, and 
sharpening her wits by endless talk with 
her sisters. It may be that from that 
condition with its momentous, passionate, 
even tragic superstitions has descended 
the silly little myth of woman’s intuition. 
Mary Wollstonecraft, like all reasonable 
feminists, asked only that woman be 
treated as a rational being in the same 
sense, if not to the same degree, as man. 
She did not ask for any extra lugs or spe- 
cial endowments. But some women, 
though seeking to be relieved of burden- 
some and unjust superstitions, still cling 
to this pleasant complimentary libel of 
their intelligence. They wish to be 
credited with all the intellectual power 
that men have and then add a little more 
for luck. 

Intuition simply means seeing (Latin, 
intueri, to look at). A lady may know 
by intuition the shape of a pig (porcine 
or marital) but she cannot so know the 
Declaration of Independence or God or 
the character of the man who is trying to 
get her husband in on a Big Deal. Old 
Jeremy Taylor uses the word in its orig- 
inal sense when he says that Christ’s 
disciples must abstain not only from con- 
cubinage but from “the impurer intui- 
tion of a wife of another man.” By a 
loose extension the word came to mean 
instinctive immediate knowledge of any 
kind, a quick-as-a-flash good guess, ap- 
prehension independent of ratiocinative 
process of thought. And it is in this 
sense that we commonly use it. When 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell secured his 
claim to the telephone by the prepos- 
terous patent of the passage of a variable 
current of electricity through a wire, he 
may be said to have had a fortunate 
intuition, for he had no reasonable or 
empirical knowledge of what enormous 
complexities the words could be made to 
cover. When Democritus hit upon a 
theory of atoms twenty-three centuries 


before Theodore Richards weighed them, 
he had a happy intuition. 

Whether or not man’s intellect in 
some of its activities is more powerful 
than woman’s, one thing is certain: 
there is no difference in kind or degree 
between feminine and masculine intui- 
tion. In the face-to-face cognition of 
present objective facts the sexes are 
equally alert, swift, and sure. When a 
cat looks at a king and a king looks at a 
cat exactly the same act of intuition 
takes place. But when the king says, 
“You are a beautiful cat; I wish you 
would not scratch the gilt off the throne,” 
and when the cat says, “He is a good 
king but not so kind as the queen; I'd 
like to chew the ermine off his robe,” 
then intuition has finished its work and 
another kind of thinking has begun. 
So we shall have to deprive the ladies 
once for all of this little spurious claim 
to superiority. 


IV 


Much of the foregoing is speculative, 
matter of opinion, and not subject to 
final demonstration. One fact about 
woman is known and demonstrable, if not 
precisely understood in all its aspects. 
[ am aware that my brief and inexpert 
discussion of this subject will expose me 
to the charge of blaming woman for a 
weakness over which she has no more 
control than she has over her stature or 
the color of her eyes. Nobody is blam- 
ing anybody for anything in this connec- 
tion; we are trying to find out how we 
are made. 

The ancient Greeks had but a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of physiology and 
pathology. For them the nervous sys- 
tem had no more existence than the 
circulation of the blood; veiporv, from 
which our “nerve”’ is ultimately derived, 


meant sinew, tendon, string. But they 
were wise and careful observers of human 
nature both in its physical and in its 
psychic aspects. They noted a dis- 
order to which women are especially 
liable and so they named it from the 
uterus (icrépa), hysteria. The belief 
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that this baffling and varied derange- 
ment of mind, nerves, senses, and mus- 
cles was referable to a disturbance of the 
female genital organs persisted for cen- 
turies until the Epistolary Dissertation 
of Thomas Sydenham in 1692. This 
independent and sensible man, the Fa- 
ther of English Medicine, saw what 
might have been seen before, that men 
are also subject to hysteria, though not 
so often as women, and that we must, 
therefore, look for the source of it in 
some other than the traditionally ac- 
cepted place. With an “intuitive” etiol- 
egy, Sydenham correctly pronounced 
hysteria to be a disease of the mind, 
some failure of the mental functions. 
Janet calls it a forgetfulness, an amnesia. 
In one form of hysteria the patient’s 
foot or arm does “go to sleep,’ because 
part of the mind forgets it. And all 
physical manifestations of hysteria are 
due to wrong ideas; something in the 
mind has gone askew and _ produces 
morbid results in the body. So that 
over-exciting or frightening ideas may 
cause hysteria; and suggestion, calm 
surroundings, and psychoanalysis may 
cure the trouble. 

The reason that women are more sub- 
ject to hysteria than men, in the propor- 
tion of twenty to one, is in plain terms 
that their brains are weaker, more eas- 
ily unbalanced. On one side hysteria, 
which is usually a passing fit, may run 
over into the permanent or more long- 
continued disturbances which are loosely 
called insanity. On the other side hys- 
teria fades into weaker forms of “hys- 
terics,”” excessive emotionalism, nervous 
instability, which are not true diseases 
but do hinder and confuse thought. 
“War hysteria,” “hysterical with laugh- 
ter,” “positively hysterical with joy” 
are common expressions; we know about 
what we mean by such phrases, and we 
certainly do not mean to imply anything 
specifically pathological. These hyster- 
oidal upsets of reason, temporarily dis- 
turbing to serenity and good sense, have 
the same ratio of frequency in women 
and men as true hysteria. You never, 


or very seldom, see in a French book 
crise de nerfs applied to a man. (The 
French, by the way, are more subject to 
actual hysterical fits than the English; 
this is a matter of medical statistics and 
should not be confounded with the be- 
lief dear to so-called Anglo Saxons that 
the French are “excitable’’; the French 
keep their nerve and maintain their poise 
quite as well as their northern neighbors.) 

The proved tendency of women to 
unsettlements of mind approaching re- 
motely or closely true hysteria, added to 
their undeniable periodical incapacities, 
is a severe handicap. It accounts 
largely for the relative inability of wom- 
en to pursue with unflagging app!ication 
a difficult idea. Woman may learn 
mathematics; she has never contributed 
anything to the subject. These con- 
clusions may be open to argument. 
The pathological and biological facts are 
undeniable. If Madam resents being 
told by a layman that she is twenty to 
one more liable than her brother to 
hysteria and hysteroidal manifestations 
she may ask her physician, provided she 
is fortunate enough to have one who 
will tell her the truth, and she had better 
consult him some day when she is feeling 
fine. 

Woman is more susceptible than man 
to the influences internal and external 
which throw reason off the hinges. 
But the difference here, which cannot be 
measured by the case-statistics of hys- 
teria or by any other exact and trust- 
worthy evidence, does not in itself con- 
stitute a very wide chasm between the 
sexes. Men and women are only to a 
limited degree rational and Jogical beings. 
In practical life normal people go about 
their business and pleasure, guided and 
controlled to some extent by reason but 
to a greater extent by desire, passion, 
prejudice, habit, obstinacy, wilfulness, 
and other motives. Every woman can 
afford to smile when she recalls the 
irrational acts and wrong-headed argu- 
ments of her oldest male child. It is 
when in all seriousness the reasoning 
faculty is especially called upon, when 
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serenity, coolness of judgment, sustained 
ratiocination are demanded, that woman 
is appreciably weaker than man. That 
is all. And that all is much or little as 
you happen to think, as you happen to 
be a man or a woman. 


A friend who has read this article says, 
“Well, old man, it is pretty fair, but 
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in one or two places you babble away 
like an old woman.” I thank him for 
the suggestion. The history of human 
thought, true and fallacious, is to be 
found in the uses of words. ‘Old man” 
as a vocative is almost always a term 
of affection. ‘Old woman” in its meta- 
phorical uses is almost always — 
dyslogistic. 


RECALL 


BY GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


VEN tf I could stand 
4 Serenely out of things, 
Unswayed, unblest, unbanned, 
Without the mire or wings— 


Even if I could be 

As stars are, spirit-clear, 
As God is, shining free 
Of human atmosphere— 


Suill, still desire would wake 
Once more, once more to wear 
The flesh for your dear sake 
And yoke of time you bear. 




















IS SLEEP A VICIOUS HABIT? 


BY H. M. JOHNSON 


Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, University of Pittsburgh 


HEN a person falls asleep he 

loses most of his personal dig- 

nity. He begins to behave 
much like a vegetable, and he looks the 
part. Apparently he nothing, 
knows nothing, and enjoys nothing 
until he recovers from that condition. 
In th's manner he spends a third of his 
life, and its effects persist through a 
good part of another third. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
anyone who is fortunate enough to be 
absorbed by interesting work or by play 
should begrudge the interruptions of 
such activities by sleep. As director 
of the Simmons Investigation at Mellon 
Institute, 1 receive letters from a great 
many persons whose main interest in 
sleep lies in the problem of getting along 
with less of it. They conceive it to be 
our duty to show them how and, if we 
do not know, to find out as quickly as 
possib!e. Disregarding communications 
from cranks and psychopaths, I should 
say that the questions which are most 
frequently put to us are about like these: 
How long ought one to sleep? Do 
people generally tend to sleep too much? 
Is there any harmless way of getting 
along with less than seven or eight 
hours in bed? 

The doctrine that indulgence in sleep 
is a form of vice is by no means 
new. It was preached, and for a time 
practiced, by such religionists as St. 
Francis of Assisi, St. Teresa, and the cele- 
brated Henry Suso. All of them passed 
through a stage of mysticism in which 
they tortured themselves to bring the 
body into subjection and to attain those 
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ecstatic experiences which often accom- 
pany the delirium of exhaustion. But 
each of them, at a later stage, sought for 
more practical means of religious ex- 
pression. St. Francis and St. Teresa 
became organizers and directors of other 
persons, whose work they strove to make 
effective; they, therefore, came to regard 
sleep and food, in moderation, as neces- 
sities, and excessive abstinence as an 
evil. St. Francis, in particular, ob- 
served that the care of the sick, the 
relief of the poor, and the preaching of 
righteousness demanded strength and 
alertness; such work could not be carried 
on by those who were starving, or 
chilling, or tiring themselves into im- 
becility and delirium. He, therefore, 
started, within his Order, an experiment 
in personal effectiveness which has con- 
tinued for seven hundred years. One 
of his original rules extolled the ideal of 
fitness: it required each member to 
ascertain how much food and rest he 
needed to maintain himself in a state 
of competency, and to take that much, 
while endeavoring to take no more. 
One brother must not 
abstinence, lest he become proud and 
tempt another to abstain too much. 
As he recommended occasional fasts, 
so he advised occasional vigils, in order 
to demonstrate one’s capacity for ex- 
traordinary hardship, and also to facili- 
tate the practice of chastity by the 
prevention of too much exuberance. 
But he emphasized the need of temper- 
ance even in devotion; religious ex- 
pression must be adapted to an aim, 
and that aim was practical. 


talk about his 
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While St. Francis left the determina- 
tion of personal requirements to the 
judgment of the individual brother, or 
to that of his superior, another preacher 
of self-discipline proposed a somewhat 
formal experiment, which, considered 
in its temporal setting, is remarkably 
astute. In a discourse “On Redeeming 
the Time” John Wesley restates the 
ideal of St. Francis. To be useful, he 
points out, one must be fit. To this 
end, one must devote some time to sleep. 
But to spend many hours in bed, ly- 
ing awake, or half awake, is stupid, 
unseemly, enervating. The intelligent 
person, whose activities are not hap- 
hazard but directed will, therefore, seek 
to “‘take that measure of sleep every 
night which nature requires, and no 
more: that measure which is most con- 
ducive to the health and vigor both of 
the body and mind.” It would be 
futile, however, to set one standard for 
all persons indiscriminately, or even for 
one person at different times. It is 
obvious that requirements vary. He, 
therefore, proposed a test: How much 
time do you spend in bed, lying awake? 
If you spend much in that manner, so 
he argued, you are wasting some of it. 

He himself had been accustomed to 
go to bed at ten o'clock, and arise at 
eight. “I then waked every night,” 
so he affirms, “about twelve or one and 
lay awake for some time. I readily 
concluded that this arose from my ly- 
ing longer in bed than nature required.” 
So he got an alarm-clock, and set it at 
seven. He still lay awake some of the 
time. He then set it at six, then at 
five, and eventually at four. Four 
o'clock proved to be early enough; he 
practically ceased to lie awake. For 
the next sixty years he arose regularly 
at four. Although his original plan 
required a repetition of the experiment 
from time to time, to determine whether 
his needs had changed, there is no 
evidence that he made it. Perhaps he 
was too much engrossed; perhaps his 
wife, who was addicted to nagging, had 
something to do with the habit. At 


any rate, his companions recorded that 
he often dozed while traveling on horse- 
back, and also in company while other 
people were talking. Still he appears to 
have obtained enough sleep—in bed 
and out of it—to run him fairly well. 
He died at the age of eighty-eight; he 
was active until eighty-six; and neither 
his writings nor his deeds will suggest a 
deficiency or an impairment of intellect. 

I have turned to these leaders for 
illustration, not because their aims were 
religious, or even because their attacks 
were ideal, but rather because they 
exhibit a certain temper which is indis- 
pensable to success in any specific en- 
deavor. If one is to make a definite 
accomplishment it is necessary to re- 
strict one’s efforts, as well as to intensify 
them, and to impose upon them a sort 
of directionality and organization. Effec- 
tive endeavor, whether it be artistic, 
literary, musical, scientific, inventive, 
or what not, implies a_ considerable 
degree of self-discipline which is not 
essentially different from that of the 
religionist. Mere zeal can never over- 
come a lack of directiveness. 

Wesley’s experiment, though interest- 
ing, is too simple to answer the question, 
“* How long should one sleep?”’ Whether 
a valid answer can be given without 
resort to “ifs” or “ands” remains to be 
seen. Before we take up that inquiry, 
however, it may be well to examine the 
meaning of a few terms. 


II 


In much everyday discussion the 
word “sleep” is used precisely as it 
should be used in scientific discourse. 
For example, consider a baseball game 
in which a runner is playing rather far 
off second base, in readiness to steal 
third at the first opportunity. The 
pitcher unexpectedly throws to short- 
stop; whereupon the runner, becoming 
confused, makes for the wrong base. 
As he is put out the fans exclaim, “Sound 
asleep!” Generalizing, we say that an 
organism is “awake” to those parts of 
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the environment to which it is reacting 
specifically, and in a manner which 
tends to preserve it; we call it “asleep” 
to those objects to which it does not 
specifically react. We are likely to say, 
moreover, that it is ““conscious”’ of those 
parts of the environment to which, in this 
sense, it is “awake.”” When we reason 
so, we do not describe what is in its 
“mind,” for we can know nothing about 
that; we are only using another verbal 
form to indicate that its behavior is spe- 
cifically related to particular occurrences. 

In this meaning of the terms, the 
words “sleep” and “ waking” are strictly 
relative; they imply reference to a part 
of the environment; and they have no 
meaning unless it is understood what 
part of the environment is referred to. 
Even during the hours of work we are 
awake to only a small group of objects 
at any one instant and are asleep to all 
the rest. The latter have no effect 
upon us except to intensify or weaken 
our responses to the first. An instant 


later we are awake to a second group of 


objects, and asleep to some of the 
members of the group to which we were 
attending an instant before. Thus the 
reference-pattern of our sleep is con- 
tinually changing, but at no time are 
we asleep to all the environmental 
world at once. 

In another respect, also, “sleep” and 
“waking” are relative. Whenever we 
use the words, we imply a certain kind 
of activity. Ordinarily, they refer to 
motility; so shall we use them hereafter: 
we shall say that an organism is awake 
to those changes to which it responds by 
specific movement; to all other changes 
we shall call it asleep. But movement 
is only one form of activity; and the 
mere fact that it is suspended does not 
necessarily mean that other kinds of 
activity are even abated. 

Consider a very simple organism, 
composed of only one cell. At certain 
times it swims about continually, avoid- 
ing obstructions, turning from a beam 
of light, stopping, backing, and turning 
away from other organisms when it 
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enters their vicinity, testing various 
substances which it encounters, ingesting 
some and rejecting others. We then 
call it active because it moves; we call 
it awake because its movements are 
specific. But how shall we describe it 
a little later, when it becomes motion- 
less and remains so for a long time? If 
we consider only locomotor or postural 
adjustments, it is not active, it is not 
awake to the stimuli which determined 
its behavior an hour before. We may, 
if we choose, call it asleep; but it would 
probably be a grave mistake to call it 
inert. It is undergoing plenty of ac- 
tivity, of another sort: it is working over 
raw materials, like starches, sugars, 
and fats, into explosively burning com- 
pounds, which it is storing in special 
reservoirs for subsequent use as fuels. 
It is carrying on a systematic barter 
with its environment, refusing some of 
the offerings of the latter, but accepting 
food-materials and oxygen, and deliver- 
ing in exchange its waste-products, but 
withholding its fuels. It is, therefore, 
positively active, although that activity 
is not motile; its responses to its environ- 
ment are just as specific as locomotor 
activity could possibly be. In this 
sense we could hardly call it “uncon- 
scious”’; it still ““knows” its foods and 
its poisons. If we had not restricted 
the field of reference of “sleep” and 
“waking” to motile activity, we would 
have to call the organism “active” and 
also “awake” while it is immotile; at 
no time could we consistently call it 
“resting” or “asleep.” In as wide a 
sense as this there is no such thing as 
absolute rest, or general sleep; both of 
these states are identical with death. 

It seems probable, although the 
proof is incomplete, that some activities, 
essential to the life of certain kinds of 
cell, can occur only while the cell is 
motionless, or asleep; for if it is pre- 
vented from entering a state of im- 
motility it assumes the same appearance 
as it would have were it starved, as- 
phyxiated, or subjected to the action of 
alcohol or ether. 
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What has been said of the independent 
cell applies, in large degree, to the cells 
of several kinds of bodily tissue, which 
retained many of the characteristics of 
independent cells when they adopted 
specialization. 

In sleep, therefore, it is motility which 
is suppressed; certain other vital ac- 
tivities are maintained, and some are 
intensified. 

It should now be remarked that this 
process of manufacture and storage of 
fuels, accompanied by excretion of 
poisonous waste-products of activity, 
requires time. It may be that the time 
required does not depend mainly on the 
speed of a chemical reaction, but on the 
rate at which some materials are loaded, 
stored, and discharged by the cell. To 
adopt a crude analogy, we may consider 
that some parts of the cell-membranes 
perform the function of stevedores who 
belong to a labor union and maintain a 
certain rate of transport. Bearing the 
illustration in mind, we may now con- 
sider an interesting suggestion, made 
by a prominent chemical manufacturer 
in an address before a national conven- 
tion of chemists. Mindful of past 
achievements in chemical research, he 
predicted the invention of a new pill, 
which would speed up these metabolic 
activities and greatly reduce, if not 
abolish, the necessity of sleeping. If 
the doctrine which we have just out- 
lined is tenable—and it is consistent 
with the most reliable experiments we 
know—then the proposed pill would 
have to do much more than any known 
chemical accelerator: not only must it 
hasten chemical reactions, but it must 
also make a radical change in the rhythm, 
and probably in the structure, of living 
membranes. If it accomplished this 
much it probably would revolutionize 
other behavior besides that of sleep. I, 
therefore, suspect that the speaker was 
either hasty or humorous. 

In what we call the “resting” state 
the independent cell is immotile for 
considerable stretches of time. A few 
trillion cells of the human body are 


capable of a restricted movement. Some 
of them form the system of “ voluntary” 
muscles. At no time are all of them 
motile; at no time are all of them quiet. 
In the state ordinarily called sleep a 
maximum number of these cells are 
immotile at once. This condition is a 
sign of other important changes. From 
analyses of expired air, it appears prob- 
able that at such times the process of 
repair is quickened. The suggestion is 
strengthened by the deterioration, vis- 
ible under the microscope, which occurs 
in nerve-cells and muscle-cells when an 
animal is prevented for a long time from 
going io sleep. Furthermore, it has 
been found that if a widespread relaxa- 
tion occurs in the muscular system, no 
matter what occasioned it, external 
stimuli become less effective than other- 
wise; more work must be done upon the 
animal's sense-organs to elicit the normal 
response. The significance of this fact 
may become clear if we reflect that the 
most numerous sense-organs in the body 
are located in muscular tissue and are 
excited by muscular tension. It is 
through them that much of the nervous 
current is generated which is necessary 
to normal adjustments. When the 
muscles relax, a great deal of stimulation 
ordinarily present vanishes; external 
stimuli, such as lights and sounds, be- 
come only partially effective in the 
absence of such reinforcement. 

If, therefore, it were possible to 
measure the relaxation and tension in 
the muscular system, we probably 
should have a perfect method of study- 
ing human sleep. Unfortunately, all 
attempts to devise a measure have thus 
far failed. An attack on the problems 
of sleep is, therefore, limited by the 
deficiency of present-day methods. To 
make it clear why we chose the one we 
used, it may be well to name a few pro- 
posed alternatives, and explain why they 
would not do. 


Til 


One method is that of interrogation, 
which is to be found in two forms. In 
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one of them the subject is asked, each 
day, at what time he went to bed, when 
he fell asleep, at what times he awoke, 
how long he remained awake on each 
occasion, when he awoke for the last 
time, when he arose, what dreams he 
had, if any, and how much recuperation 
he obtained from his rest. Whenever 
we ask questions implying when and 
how much we load the other person with 
responsibility for making measurements, 
instead of carrying it ourselves. If the 
measurement can be performed with a 
yard-stick, a scale-balance, or a clock, 
it is in its simplest terms. I have found 
very few hospital nurses who can be 
depended upon to record the actual 
times at which they started and stopped 
an electric motor, even when the latter 
gave an accurate record of the total 
time they allowed it to run. If the 
requirement includes the maintenance 
of a standard which may vary from 
person to person it becomes silly. Of 
course, if the subject happens to be 
willing and competent, and actually 
makes the measurements, well and good; 
although the study thereby becomes 
his problem, and ought rightfully to be 
published under his name. If he is not 
competent to make the measurements, 
he may still testify; but his testimony 
would be untrustworthy. Such a limi- 
tation is exceptionally important in the 
present case. When a person is asleep, 
or even drowsy, he is no more capable 
of reliable observation, estimation, and 
memory than he would be if he were 
drunk, or drugged, or crazy. The fact 
ought to be perfectly obvious, but it 
is usually disregarded. People talk 
with the greatest assurance of what 
they did in sleep or in drowsiness, 
probably because it is usually im- 
possible to check the accuracy of their 
accounts. 


A bit of personal experience may 
serve to emphasize this important fact. 
I was once a guest at a summer cottage 
in which another guest was a lady who 
was badly run down from long subjec- 
tion to an unavoidable and exacting 
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domestic problem. She suffered, as she 
believed, also from insomnia. As a 
rule she retired early, and at breakfast 
would give some such account as the 
following, of the way she had passed 
the night: “I went to bed at 9:15, and 
lay awake until nearly 1; I slept until 
about 2:30, when I heard a strange 
noise; I went to sleep again about 5, 
and slept until a quarter to 6; I dozed 
off a little after 7, and slept until you 
called me.” It happened that on one 
of those nights I actually remained 
awake for several hours. As the house 
was by no means sound-proof, I was 
able to assure the lady the next day 
that she was getting more sleep than she 
supposed; for during a_ considerable 
part of the time she had credited to 
wakefulness. she had been making res- 
piratory noises such as no lady of her 
birth and breeding would have made 
if she had known what she was doing. 
Only an occasional snort, accompanied 
by a creaking of the bed as she changed 
her position, interrupted the rhythm 
of snoring, and none of the pauses 
was long. However, she rejected 
my testimony. She was sincere as 
well as certain, from having heard 
the clock strike three and also four, 
that she must have lain awake from 
a little after two until a little before 
five. 

It is not to be supposed that her 
inaccuracy of observation and memory 
was based wholly on a pride in her 
insomnia. A fairly typical sleeper awak- 
ens, at least to part of his environ- 
ment, about thirty-five times in the 
course of an ordinary night. The next 
day he recalls but one or two, for the 
reason that he usually interrupted the 
memorizing process by relapsing into 
sleep. With just a little more effort, 
exerted at the times he was disturbed, 
and without staying awake much longer, 
he might have recalled more of them 
next day; had he done so, he would 
have called himself insomnic. As the 
case stands, he is sure that he sleeps 
like a log. 
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IV 


In a second form, the method of 
interrogation becomes the questionnaire 
a method which is quite fashionable 
in the scientific underworld. One who 
applied it to the present case would 
ask a large number of people, say 
five thousand or ten thousand from 
all walks of life, how they habitually 
pass the night. The answers would 
then receive an elaborate statistical 
treatment. The defects of the question- 
naire are even worse than in the other 
form of interrogation, for besides the 
uncertainties of observing, one en- 
counters the uncertainties of estimating 
and averaging. We reasoned that if the 
results of interrogating any one person 
were worth nothing, the results of 
questioning ten thousand persons would 
be worth ten thousand times nothing, 
or, in accordance with old-fashioned 
arithmetic, nothing. 

We also rejected the method of 
stimulating the subject by means of 
sound, or pressure, or electrical current, 
and measuring the work which had to 
be performed on his sense-organs to 
awaken him at different times of the 
night. This method has been used in 
several studies, beginning in 1862. It 
interferes with the normal course of 
sleep; it can be performed only once or 
twice on one night, and so would have 
required years before enough results on 
one person were obtained to justify a 
conclusion. Finally, it indicates noth- 
ing more than the variations in the 
“depth of sleep” with respect to the 
particular stimulus employed, and not 
with respect to others of the same kind, 
or of other kinds. At no time are we 
equally asleep, or inattentive, to all 
stimuli; witness the sleeping mother 
who leaps from her bed at the faintest 
gasp of her infant, and snores peacefully 
on while trucks and fire-engines are 
clanging past her open window. There 
is no reason for assuming that our sen- 
sitivity to any one stimulus represents 
our sensitivity to the rest. To get a 





good picture, we should have to study 
all the stimuli which are acting on the 
subject; and this procedure is hardly 
practicable. 

We should have welcomed an oppor- 
tunity to study the varying rate at 
which the body liberates heat, for this is 
a good index of “general” bodily ac- 
tivity. This method, however, requires 
an expensive calorimetry chamber, and 
could be used on only one subject at 
once. An indirect method, based on 
analysis of the expired air, is sometimes 
used and, according to the newspapers, 
is being employed in the studies at 
Colgate University. It requires the 
use of a gas mask and a nose clip, which 
are disturbing; and demands frequent 
interference on the part of the experi- 
menter. It is also very sensitive to 
other extraneous disturbances beyond 
the control of the investigator. 

As the resistance of the skin to elec- 
trical current varies from time to time, 
and is often greater when the subject is 
quiet than when he is active, its measure- 
ment has been proposed as a “test”’ of 
the depth of sleep. Its validity rests 
mainly on the proclamation of its users, 
since they had no way of measuring the 
“depth of sleep” independently. We 
did, however, secure the services of 
Professor Carney Landis of Wesleyan 
University for a time, and were con- 
vinced by his results that the phenom- 
enon had nothing to do with sleep or 
waking. 

It has been demonstrated, by the use 
of a sort of seismograph, that a person 
while in the waking state changes his 
bodily position rather frequently. If 
he is placed in a comfortable chair or 
in bed and required to keep still as 
much as possible during a half hour or 
an hour, he stirs, on the average, a little 
oftener than once in two minutes. If 
he makes no great effort to remain 
quiet, he stirs about twice as often. If 
he remains still for much longer than 
five minutes, any bystander will call 
him “asleep.” It seemed worth while, 
therefore, to begin with a study of the 
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frequency of gross changes of bodily 
position. By a gross change we mean 
the movement of a whole limb or of 
part of the trunk, whether made quickly 
or slowly, or a very sudden movement 
of as much as half a limb. 

We do not greatly care, for the present, 
whether we call the duration of im- 
motility a measure of the depth of sleep 
or not. The longer a person lies still, 
however, the more evident it is that he 
is asleep to a very important group of 
disturbances, operating upon, and in- 
side, his skin. As soon as he assumes 
any given position in bed certain condi- 
tions begin to build up, which presently 
become irritating. A large area of skin 
is in close contact with the mattress- 
covering and a smaller area intimately 
in contact with the body-coverings, so 
that cooling by ventilation is prevented. 
All this skin grows warmer and warmer 
until it reaches a temperature very near 
to that of the interior of the body. 
Moreover, the blood and other bodily 
fluids tend to gravitate to the parts 
which are the lowest and there settle, 
while pressing upon the bodily tissues. 
The visceral organs themselves are 
movable, and some press upon others, 
while straining the membranes by which 
they are attached to the walls of the 
trunk. The body as a whole presses 
upon the skin and muscles next the 
mattress, and thereby restricts their 
blood supply. Some muscles are under 
tension in maintaining posture, while 
some joints are cramped. A muscle, 
even when relaxed, becomes irritable 
merely from being kept still. These 
irritating conditions increase with time, 
and normally produce a change of bodily 
position, by which they are relieved. 
Thereupon, the subject can rest until 
similar conditions are built up in other 
regions. To lie still for a considerable 
time requires a disregard of present 
irritation, or a condition of sleep with 
respect to it. 

We, therefore, fastened a recording 
instrument to a part of the bed which 
yielded to the movements of the occu- 
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pant, so that every important stir dis- 
placed a pen which bore upon a strip of 
moving paper. A second pen was 
momentarily displaced once every five 
minutes, enabling us to tell when each 
movement occurred. What we meas- 
ured was the time between groups of 
movements which took place in different 
five-minute intervals. All the activity 
which occurred within any one of these 
intervals we treated as if it fell within 
the first half of the interval, and as if it 
occupied all of that half. This treat- 
ment introduced a small error of as- 
sumption, which simplified our arith- 
metic and which produced no important 
distortion. 
Vy 

In this way we have studied some 
ninety different people, most of whom 
were under observation for several 
months. We have thus recorded over a 
quarter of a million periods of rest. 
The ages of our subjects varied between 
sixteen days and sixty-three years. We 
employed both sexes, and found people 
of widely different states of health and 
of sanity. Some of the experimental 
findings which are pertinent to our 
subject may now be recounted. 

In general, we found much greater 
motility than anyone had reason to 
expect. It varies from person to person, 
through a range of four to one. It also 
varies rather consistently among groups 
which represent different age-levels. 
The greatest motility we found was in a 
healthy infant. If a person sleeps like 
a tender babe, or at least like this tender 
babe, he kicks and squirms and stirs in 
nearly every five-minute interval until 
after midnight; and except in three 
hours of the twenty-four he takes no 
fairly long stretches of rest. Early 
childhood is not quite so motile: Mr. C. 
R. Garvey, of the Institute of Child 
Welfare at the University of Minnesota, 
who has been studying the sleep of 
young children in co-operation with the 
Simmons investigators, finds that chil- 
dren between the ages of two and four 
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change their bodily position, on the 
average, about once in 744 minutes. 
The average rest-period of the least 
motile child was a little over 10 minutes; 
that of the most active child, about 5 
minutes. 

We studied one child of school age— 
about eight years. Her average rest- 
period is about eight minutes. 

Of twenty-two college boys studied 
at Mellon Institute, the least motile 
stirs about once in 25 minutes; the most 
active, once in 734 minutes; the most 
typical, about once in 1314 minutes. 

We are now studying a group of 
middle-aged married people. There is 
a striking difference between the two 
sexes, but it may turn out to be pri- 
marily an occupational difference. With 
only one exception in sixteen, the man 
is more restless than the wife. The 
wives rest about as quietly as the college 
boys; the husbands stir, on the average, 
about forty per cent more often than 
\their mates. However, several of the 

men under study are engaged in interest- 

ing and constructive work of an intel- 
lectual character. One of them, an 
architect, often spends an evening on 
design; others, in calculation, in spe- 
cialized reading, or in literary composi- 
tion. They spend less time in bed 
than their wives, and less than college 
boys; but they stir, on the average, 
about once in seven minutes. A skilled 
machinist rests about as quietly as the 
average college boy; so does one profes- 
sional man who is characteristically quiet. 
It looks as though interesting and 
sustained activity tends to persist (per- 
haps in degraded form) much longer 
into the hours of rest than the less en- 
gaging activity of light housework and 
the much feebler stimulation of such 
afternoon bridge as most women play. 
One is tempted to speculate whether 
these highly motile intellectual workers 
are wearing themselves out rapidly, or 
whether they may require less sleep 
than the manual worker and the idle. 

The answer, of course, cannot come for 

some years; 7.e., until they become use- 


7 


less or until they die. At present they 
all seem to be “ going strong.” 

The Minnesota children spend almost 
exactly the same total time in im- 
motility, on the average, as the college 
youths and the middle-aged women; 
but this time is made up of fragments 
scattered through 10 to 10% hours 
instead of 7 or 8. We have examined 
the records for different parts of the 
night separately, to see if some of the 
time spent in bed is regularly and 
systematically wasted. It is certain 
that the last part of the stay is not: if 
the child were awakened an hour before 
his usual time considerable rest would 
be lost. Whether it would be made up 
in the earlier hours of the next night is 
doubtful. It is also clear that the child 
delays the onset of sleep longer than the 
adult. (We arbitrarily date the begin- 
ning of sleep from that of the first 
stretch of immotility which exceeds 
five minutes. As this stretch is usually 
long, our assumption is fairly plausible.) 
The promptest member of this group of 
12 children goes to sleep in about 24 
minutes, on the average, after he goes to 
bed; the most tardy child, in about 64 
minutes; the average child, in about 36. 
For 21 college men the corresponding 
figures are 514, 29, and 18 minutes, 
respectively. For 16 middle-aged peo- 
ple the average is still less. All this 
may suggest that the child might well 
be put to bed later, since he wastes so 
much time at the beginning of the night. 
However, it seems just as probable that 
his delay in going to sleep is due to the 
excitation of fatigue, rather than to 
freshness. It has been clearly proved 
that the effects of moderate fatigue are 
excitatory; we also have clear evidence 
that grown people are more restless 
when they go to bed tired. We simply 
do not yet know enough to decide the 
question, and it is hardly feasible to 
make a formal experiment on children, 
in view of the fear of damage. For the 
present we can merely compare casual 
observations and personal prejudices. 
My own suspicion is that most children 
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[ know should be put to bed earlier 
than they are; for the lowered social 
tone of their behavior late in the day is 
highly suggestive of fatigue. 

In adults of middle age the total 
duration of immotility tends to increase 
as the person lengthens his stay in bed. 
This tendency, however, is decidedly 
weak, being only one-fifth to one-third 
as strong as the tendency to devote a 
fairly constant time in rest regardless of 
the length of the stay in bed. It is not 
unusual for a person to take nearly as 
much rest on most nights of 614 hours 
as in the average night of 9'4 hours. 
Still, in the long run, a longer stay in 
bed will bring somewhat longer rest. 
To tell how much any one individual 
will gain it is necessary to refer to his 
own records. For example, we can 


assure one man that if he wishes to 
increase his total rest by an average of 
ten per cent, he can do so by increasing 
his average stay in bed by twenty per 
His wife, however, would gain 
but three per cent by adopting the same 


cent. 


practice. Hence, the time spent in 
bed, while not without influence, is of 
less importance than the way it is divided 
between motility and quiet. 

The question may arise, “What 
difference does it make whether the 
time spent in immotility is long or short, 
as long as the differences are not made 
gross?” ‘The answer is, it depends on 
what effects you consider. There are 
no “tests” of “general fitness,”’ despite 
a half-century of spasmodic effort to 
find them. That being the case, it is 
scandalous that physicians, physiologists, 
psychologists, and Efficiency Experts 
should talk so freely as if there were. 
Some tasks, in which performance is 
easily measured, can be _ performed 
better when one is not too fresh and 
relaxed. It remains to inquire what 
kind of tasks these are. Again, a 
personal illustration may help. 

In my own case, if I have a definite, 
interesting, and sustained piece of work 
to do it seems to be carried off more 
easily if I spend about 12 hours a day 
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on it, and stay not more than 614 hours 
in bed. (In such circumstances, it is 
futile to stay in bed much longer, for I 
wake up early, “rearing to go.) After 
one or two days on such a schedule, 
although I am enjoying it, I become 
drowsy in the afternoon unless I omit 
lunch. Blessed as I am with a moder- 
ate reserve of fat I do not become weak, 
and an occasional hunger-contraction 
serves to keep me active. For a couple 
of weeks the work comes easy; I am still 
feeling capable; but later on interrup- 
tions are irritating and grow more 
intolerable as the experiment proceeds. 
Toward the end of the third week a 
change of task may show that I have 
lost some adaptability. For example, 
I may have to stop writing and turn to 
calculation to settle some point I have 
overlooked. In the calculation I may 
make some queer mistakes. I may do 
the operations correctly, but when I 
pass to a new step in the calculation I 
may do the wrong operation. When 
such disorganization ceases to be occa- 
sional, I had better take it as a warning 
signal; for unless I lengthen my stay in 
bed for a few nights, I am likely to yield 
to any acute infection, such as a cold. 
Considered only with reference to a 
single, sustained task, my shortened 
stay in bed, with the mild intoxication 
which it probably engendered, has 
apparently increased my fitness; con- 
sidered with reference to unexpected 
demands of the present, or to prepared- 
ness for the demands to be made a few 
days hence, it has diminished my fitness. 
Any reference-demand is particular, if 
not arbitrary. As I write, physicians 
are announcing that five hundred hours 
spent in a “dancing” marathon, in 
cycles of one hour of activity and fifteen 
minutes of rest, have not injured the 
fourteen contestants who remain on the 
floor. They probably are not injured— 
for walking, or rather, for somnambu- 
lism, at the present time. But for many 
days, during a large part of the time, 
most of them have been quite inadequate 
to other demands. What the effect 
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will be on the demands of the future, 
nobody can yet say. 

An overlong stay in bed seems to 
set up a habit of relaxation which per- 
sists for several hours into the working 
day. While it lasts one has entirely 
much composure for immediate 
work; it is too hard to excite one; but 
if this condition is a sign of an adequate 
cell-repair and of relative freedom from 
toxicity it means a heightened readiness 
for future demands. 


too 


VI 

In brief, there is no general answer to 
the question, “‘ How long should one stay 
in bed?” The intelligent individual, 
who takes proper cognizance of the facts 
and relations which apply to his own 
special case, can probably find his own 
answer. Nobody else can do it for him. 

We should now take note of some im- 
portant facts arising from the alterna- 
tion of motility and quiet during one’s 
stay in bed. This alternation follows a 
very curious law, which, in part, is 
harmonic. Each person has a charac- 
teristic rhythm, which seems to be 
peculiar to himself, and which is not 
easily broken. When two persons oc- 
cupy separate beds, placed side by side, 
they disagree, by at least five minutes, 
during nearly half the night, on the 
question of moving or lying still. Dur- 
ing no more of the time than the laws 
of chance require, do they agree within 
five minutes on this important matter. 
In other words, under the conditions 
named, they stir and rest independent- 
ly of each other. This independence, 
which is clearly proved, offers two in- 
teresting suggestions. First, if two 
persons desire to rest undisturbed by 
each other’s movements in sleep this 
can be done by using separate beds. 
Separate rooms are quite unneces- 
sary unless one person is noisy when 
asleep or unless he walks about or 
talks while he is awake, as some ill-bred 
sleepers do. Second, it appears that 
lights, and also noises, in themselves, 
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have but little effect on sleep. 


Other. 
wise, two persons exposed to the same 
external disturbances should tend to stir 
at the same times, more often than js 


required by mere chance. 
they do not. Furthermore, if lights and 
sounds were important disturbances, 
blind people, deaf people, and people 
who are both blind and deaf, being 
immune to them, should rest more 
quietly than normal people. Dr. Kreid| 
and Dr. Herz have proved that they do 
not. The most effective disturbances 
originate inside our skins, and upon 
them. Once they arouse us, light and 
noise may interfere with a return tg 
sleep; but the latter are not important 
interrupters unless they are intense, 
novel, or frequently repeated; or unless 
we have trained ourselves to respond to 
them. 

The motility of children being greater 
than that of adults, the chances of mu- 
tual disturbance are greater if two of 
them occupy the same bed. If neither 
child is “nervous” the question of sep- 
arate beds may not be of exceedingly 
great moment; but otherwise, the parent 
must choose between the formation of a 
finical habit and the risk of positive 
injury. 

About twice a year some physician or 
psychologist advises the public to take 
its rest in broken doses, not exceeding 
two hours in length, instead of taking it 
in one long stretch. It is my duty to 
explain how they get this notion. They 
get it at second hand, and illegitimately. 
In 1862, Kohlschiitter, then a medical 
student in Germany, published a thesis 
on the tenacity, or depth, of sleep, which 
is now a classic. That is to say, it is 
often mentioned, but seldom read. | 
have examined a great many references 
to it, but with one exception none of 
them which were made between 1883 
and 1927 were made by writers who had 
read the article. Kohlschiitter actually 


Actually, 


measured the height from which he had 
to drop a pendulum-hammer striking 
upon a block of slate, in order to awaken 
the sleeper at different times of the night. 
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If some conditions, which actually were 
not realized, had been fulfilled, these 
measurements would have expressed 
the work which had to be done upon the 
sleeper’s ear-drum to produce a fixed 
response. They then would have in- 
dicated the depth of the subject’s sleep— 
with respect to the particular sound em- 
ployed, though not with respect to any- 
thing else. Kohlschiitter, fully aware 
of this limitation, nevertheless, called 
them measures of the “depth of sleep,” 
without specifying the part of the en- 
vironment to which the sleep was rela- 
tive; and began to talk of them as though 
they measured the depth of “general” 
sleep, which cannot be measured at all. 
Having rejected over 40 per cent of all 
the measurements he made, because 
they deviated from the law he was seek- 
ing, he plotted the remainder to a curve, 
representing the dependence of “depth” 
on the duration of sleep. Since 92 per 
cent of the area under this curve lay 
between its beginning and the point 
representing the end of the second hour, 
it gives the impression that 92 per cent 
of all the “sleep” it portrays occurred 
within the first two hours. An examina- 
tion of the actual data renders such an 
assumption ridiculous. For most of our 
subjects—though not for all—the longest 
stretches of immotility do occur within 
the first hour to hour and a half after 
retiring. The differences between this 
period and others, however, are of a 
secondary order of importance. This 
finding is consistent with that of Kohl- 
schiitter, and of all others who have since 
used his method. It has been obscured 
by his judicious selection of data and by 
the comments of those who have not con- 
sidered it necessary to examine facts 
before attempting to interpret them. 
Mr. Edison, by taking cat-naps during 
the day, seems to have managed to do 
with rather short stays in bed at night. 
So, apparently, did John Wesley, who 
asserted that he required about six and 


one-half hours for sleep, and could not 
well subsist with less. What Mr. Edison 
actually has taken, on the average, and 
all together, is unknown; the press has 
created a myth concerning him, which 
he has partially denied. Until more and 
better evidence is available, most of us 
will prefer to do our sleeping while we 
are in bed, and at night. However, we 
need not regard the matter as closed. 
The inconclusive character of the results 
may have been due to the poor type of 
experimentation employed. 

Anotaer word might be said on the 
question of “broken doses” of rest. 
Dr. Czerny reports that when young 
children take an afternoon nap their 
sleep at night, while slightly delayed and 
slightly shortened, is deeper than when 
the nap is omitted. His method—that 
of electrical stimulation—is open to 
criticism; but we have some results on 
adults which are less questionable and 
which tend to bear out the argument. 
Mr. Garvey, in time, will probably be 
able to settle the question beyond doubt, 
as far as children are concerned. Mean- 
while, the effect appears to be probable, 
as a result of persistence of a habit of 
relaxation. The feeble, the “nervous,” 
and the insomnic might do well to 
practice the mid-day nap. 

However, most of us, if we keep free 
from constipation, and from the accumu- 
lation of gas in the stomach and the 
duodenum, if we employ a bed which 
permits a maximum number of com- 
fortable postures, and if we cultivate the 
habit of relaxation with the same busi- 
nesslike care we should devote to the 
study of music, will get enough rest in 
the course of six and one-half hours to 
nine hours to equip us for the day, and 
to make the day’s work enjoyable. 

Sleep, as we have pointed out, is a 
necessity no less than a luxury. Over- 
indulgence in sleeping is possible. It is 
vicious when it interferes with more in- 
teresting activities. 
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THE GREAT GOD FOOTBALL 


BY JOHN R. TUNIS 


™ ETURNING lettermen are Na- 
R gurski, Kabela, Hovde, Lekes- 
eles, Brookmeier, Westphal, 
Pulbrabek, and Teeter. Emlein and 
Ukkelberg will supplant Apman and 
Angevik; and Norgaard and Burquist 
will provide promising material to guard 
the flanks.” 

No, this is not, as you might imagine, 
a list of future citizens of these United 
States who have passed or are about to 
pass the rigid requirements of the 
Quota; but simply a sample of up-to-date 
football publicity sent out last summer 
by one of our large Middle Western state 
universities. 

For at present every college worthy of 
the name of an educational institution 
maintains a press bureau whose function 
is to keep the name of the university 
before the public gaze. This is success- 
fully accomplished not merely by issuing 
bulletins of the academic progress of the 
organization —for after all education is a 
matter in which but few of us are inter- 
ested—but chiefly by bombarding the 
press of the land with minute and de- 
tailed references to the athletic activities 
of the university in question, and par- 
ticularly to its football eleven. More- 
over, no longer do these press bureaus 
wait until the opening of the doors of 
learning to begin grinding out material 
for publication. Heavens,no! The ad- 
vance notices from college press agents 
start pouring in upon the helpless sport- 
ing editors of the nation’s newspapers as 
early as mid-August. By Labor Day 
the campaign is on in earnest, and the 
sports pages are full of “Intensive 
Training to Start To-day,” and “Pre- 


liminary Practice Begins at Notre 
Dame,” or “University of Pennsylvania 
Squad Takes to Seashore for Early 
Conditioning.” While vacation throngs 
are starting back to city homes, bits of 
pre-season comment such as the follow- 
ing may be culled from any newspaper: 

“Farmington, L. I.— Comparative 
quiet settled over the New York Uni- 
versity football training camp here to- 
day after the arrival and opening work- 
out. But the coaching faculty [a 
descriptive title, this] admitted this 
evening that the quiet is no more 
than a Sabbath lull before a gridiron 
storm of incessant drilling to-morrow.” 

Truly an apt analogy. And mid- 
summer is merely the Sabbath lull before 
the storm of football propaganda from 
the colleges and technical schools and 
high schools, and even the schools for the 
training of officers for our Army and 
Navy. The volume and stridency of the 
propaganda steadily increases as the 
practice sessions become more stern and 
important in late September, as_ the 
early-season games begin in October, 
and as the end of the year and the “cru- 
cial contest”—for nowadays every big 
football game is a “crucial contest ”— 
approach in the first weeks of November. 
By this time the sporting pages of the 
American newspapers have been filled 
for months with columns of football news 
and comment, relevant and irrelevant. 
By this time the chaff has been fairly well 
separated from the wheat, and the 
winning teams—as true sports-lovers of 
the most sports-loving nation in the 
world, we obviously have no use for the 
losers—have been classified, ticketed, 
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and documented. There are the Eastern 
teams, as a rule of small account in the 
final reckoning, the teams of the Western 
Conference, the Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence, the Missouri Valley Conference, 
the Southwestern Conference, the Min- 
nesota Conference, the Oklahoma Con- 
ference, the Rocky Mountain Confer- 
ence, and a dozen other conferences large 
and small, important and unimportant 
from a sporting viewpoint. There are 
also several roving teams that make a 
business, a regular profession of football. 

These roving teams are delightfully 
and refreshingly frank about the game, 
making no pretenses at all that their 
halfbacks are members of Phi Beta 
Kappa; nor do they seek to deny that 
their coach, with the help of an agile 
newspaper writer six hundred miles 
away, syndicates his views in the sports 
pages daily throughout the land to his 
own profit. There is no pretense made 
that he is hired to be the moral guardian 
of the football squad, no twaddle about 
the manner in which through his precept 
and example he influences “his boys” 
for Christian good. No, these teams are 
a rough and ready lot. They do not 
intend to allow the abnormal functions 
of a university such as lectures and study 
to interfere with football. On a Satur- 
day one of these elevens will play in 
Portland, Oregon; the players will dress 
hastily and catch the evening express 
from the Coast an hour after the game, 
in time to run out upon the Yankee 
Stadium, New York, the following Satur- 
day afternoon. They practice by throw- 
ing footballs at one another as they 
tramp from diners to sleepers, or vice 
versa, Their studies, if any, are broad- 
casted to them by radio; yet their de- 
grees are rendered to them at the proper 
moment—which is to say when their 
football usefulness to the university is at 
an end. Much of this, perhaps more, 
you may learn if you wish, in fact 
whether you wish or not, by opening the 
sporting pages of any American newspa- 
per between September and Christmas 
in any given year. 


It is obvious that the sporting public 
wants all this sort of thing or the news- 
papers would never publish it. Yes, the 
sporting public does want it, adores all 
this football news, eats it, swallows it, 
almost—I was going to say—wallows in 
it. And no wonder, too, for the truth is 
that football is to-day the Great Ameri- 
can Game, at least from the spectators’ 
point of view. True, we still hear base- 
ball called our national game. But it is 
easy to prove the falsity of the state- 
ment. Turn back to the files of any 
newspaper in early October and you will 
discover that on the final days of a 
World’s Series there are always seats, 
and plenty of them, to be obtained. 
While the novelty lasts, while people are 
talking baseball, during the first two or 
three days of the Series, the stands are 
crowded; but as soon as it drags along 
over a week-end interest abates and the 
stands are spotted with empty patches. 
Whereas football . . . 

A baseball World’s Series crowd of 
eighty thousand is mentioned in the news- 
paper headlines; on the other hand a 
football crowd of eighty thousand is a 
commonplace. At the approximate mo- 
ment when the Yale Bow! is filled with a 
gathering of this size, larger numbers are 
watching Michigan play [Illinois at 
Urbana, Pennsylvania tackle Chicago at 
Franklin Field, and California play 
Stanford at Berkeley. For a series of 
five or six successive Saturdays in Oc- 
tober and November each year football 
proves its right to be called the King of 
American Sports. 

But, as a matter of fact, football is 
more to the sports follower of this coun- 
try than merely a game. It is at present 
a religion—sometimes it seems to be 
almost our national religion. With 
fervor and reverence the college man and 
the non-college man, the athlete and 
observer approach its shrines; dutifully 
and faithfully they make their annual 
pilgrimage to the football Mecca, be it 
Atlanta or Urbana, Cambridge or Los 
Angeles, Princeton or Ann Arbor. From 
far and near they come, the low and the 
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high, the humble in their sports coupés 
from the neighboring city, the elect in 
their special cars from all parts of 
this football-mad nation. (In case you 
think this to be merely a flight of rhet- 
oric, let me assure you that a railroad 
official told me during a recent Harvard- 
Yale game at New Haven that special 
cars from sixteen different systems were 
parked in the yards about the station.) 

So devoutly does the American sport- 
ing Babbitt worship at the shrine that 
even the ministers of other and older 
faiths are duly impressed. Thus, for 
example, Dean Willard Sperry of the 
Harvard Theological School: 

“The only true religious spirit to be 
discerned among large bodies of under- 
graduates to-day is in the football 
stadium. One of the deepest spiritual 
experiences I ever had was one Saturday 
afternoon a few years ago in the Harvard 
Stadium. It is just that spirit which 
transforms football from a form of 
athletics to a religion, which our uni- 
versities must diffuse through wider 
channels.” 

This new religion has its dogma: the 
doctrine that only through so-called 
“college spirit”? can a man be saved. 
According to this doctrine in its purest 
form, anything done for the purpose of 
bringing victory to the team is justifi- 
able; any news —learned no matter how 
—about another eleven, any bit of 
information garnered publicly or pri- 
vately must be put to use; any amount of 
time spent in following and cheering 
and “supporting” the team counts 
toward the salvation of the faithful. 
No less than the undergraduate, the 
graduate is a traitor to his creed does he 
fail to turn up in the stadium on the 
day of days, the Homecoming Day, the 
Big Game Day, the Day when the col- 
lege demands his all. So the under- 
graduate tears away on Thursday after- 
noon in his rickety flivver to drive the 
five hundred miles to the town where the 
big game is to be held, and the graduate 
comes down by express or special train 
for the same purpose; and if each has a 


flask upon his hip—well, anything is 
excused when one realizes the holy mo- 
tives pervading their acts on behalf of the 
dear old college. 

The religion of football has its high 
priests and acolytes, its saints and 
sanctuaries, as do other religions. The 
saints are those mighty ones of the game 
who have gone on, whose names are 
mentioned with hushed breath by sports 
writers and football fans alike. The 
high priests are the saints of the present 
day; sometime in the future they, too, 
will have passed away, sometime they, 
too, will have Memorial Gates and 
Drives and Locker Buildings constructed 
in their names and their memory. To- 
day Saint Hugo Bezdek and Saint 
William Roper, Saint Knute Rockne 
and Saint Chick Meehan fill the places 
of the great departed. Places which 
have become more lucrative, let it be 
added; for to-day the nest of the high 
priest is well feathered, and the news- 
paper ghost-writer and the syndicate 
manager offer him a means of profit 
not always open in such measure to the 
men of the days of Perey Haughton. 

The acolytes of the religion are of 
course the players themselves. They 
serve and wait upon the Great God 
Football in his sanctuaries—the grid- 
irons of school and college. These 
humble flagellants are, need it be said, 
seldom admitted to the inner holy of 
holies. The hierarchies that rule the 
game are composed of the Athletic 
Directors, Graduate Managers, Gradu- 
ate Treasurers, Chairmen of Football 
Committees, and the rest who, with the 
Head Coaches, are merely names for the 
lowly graduate and undergraduate to 
bow down before and worship. The 
hierarchies and the Head Coaches look 
with benign approval upon the solemn 
hocus-pocus of the new religion, for 
after all, High Priests like everyone else 
must eat three times daily. 

The president of a large college, when 
he was discussing football informally one 
day, pointed out a curious thing about 
this new religion of ours. He mentioned 
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man’s natural hunger for ritual in one 
form or another, and remarked that so 
fundamental is this emotional craving 
that when our churches do away with 
ritual—as the Protestants have largely 
done away with it in the United States— 
it springs up in other and most unlikely 
places. And certainly nowhere has the 
love of the average man for ritual been 
more completely and more fully satisfied 
than by the rich and intrieate ceremony 
of modern intercollegiate football. 

This ritual has pervaded the game 
little by little, a bit here and a bit there, 
without anyone being fully aware of 
what was going on; it has become a part 
of college life without anyone perma- 
nently attached to the colleges realizing 
what has happened, until to-day it 
is fixed and standardized from Maine 
to California. Everyone who has at- 
tended an American university large or 
small is familiar with its manifestations. 
By way of preparation for the annual 
football festival there are mass meetings 
at which the High Priests and Acolytes 
of the religion speak briefly but passion- 
ately and fervently, preaching devotion 
to the Divine Being. @Fhey usually 
manage to work their audience up to 
such a pitch that a snake dance follows; 
headed by the student band playing 
football songs (which after all are the 
hymns of the cult), a thousand bare- 
headed undergraduates swarm across the 
campus in the dark, swing up Main 
Street, blocking traffic and pulling the 
trolleys off the wires, hooting and jeering 
at the house of Professor Jackson of the 
Greek Department, who once dared 
question the sacredness of the gods they 
worship; and then crowd on to the field 
back of the gymnasium, where a huge 
bonfire is lighted and more cheers and 
songs are heard until everyone is too 
hoarse and too tired to continue. 

And then on Game Day itself, the 
day of the great festival, there are the 
bands parading to the field in uniform, 
the varsity band leading the procession 
with its stalwart drum major, the fresh- 
man band—in costumes somewhat less 


elaborate—bringing up the rear. There 
are the frenzied shouts of greeting as the 
players race upon the field, the cheers 
for the captain of the team, for the op- 
ponents of the day, for the university; 
these are the opening prayers, as it were, 
of the ceremony. Then there are the 
annual demonstrations of ingeniously 
organized pageantry, always so impor- 
tant a part of this football ritual; the 
cheering section that on a blast from a 
directing whistle suddenly spells out 
CALIFORNIA in viv d colors or that forms 
a big blue Y or a big red H made 
up of colored cards or handkerchiefs. 
There is the marching and counter- 
marching of the bands between the 
halves; each year their performance be- 
comes more elaborate, each year they 
add to the traditional rites some new 
marvel of disciplined display. And if, 
perhaps, by some lucky chance, the 
afternoon of the game happens to fall 
on Armistice Day, so much the better. 
From the top of the stadium, silhouetted 
against the dying sun, a bugler in khaki 
stands with his bugle against his lips. 
A hush falls upon ninety thousand bare- 
headed spectators and the piercing notes 
of taps are scattered over the vast 
arena, penetrating with an exquisite 
melancholy the hearts of the worshippers. 
At long last the game is over; there they 
stand, uncovered in their temple, chant- 
ing their Doxology, their closing words 
of prayer: 

“In praise of Old Nassau, my boys. . . 

In praise... of Old... Nassau. ... 


II 


Football to-day is a complicated affair. 
Before the time when the merchants 
of a college town and the Chamber of 
Commerce subscribed money to the 
Athletic Association, realizing that a 
hundred thousand persons in twenty- 
four hours can leave a good deal of sur- 
plus cash about, before the time when 
big games were called by name to 
attract given bodies of citizens—Rotary 
Day, Kiwanis Day, Dad’s Day, and so 
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forth—football was a simple business. 
An old Yale football player relates how 
when a Blue eleven went to play Harvard 
at Cambridge one of the players, stop- 
ping off at Hartford to visit a young 
lady, missed the train, and a crew man 
on the sidelines had to be pressed into 
service. In those days when it was 
necessary for an official to take charge, 
some neutral spectator who happened 
to be watching was requested to lend his 
aid. To-day the officials—their number 
has increased until at present there are 
almost as many officials as players upon 
the field—are hand-picked for each game 
by a High Commissioner who receives 
a salary of ten thousand dollars for the 
job; a job which does not appear to be 
working out over well, either. Last 
season more than three thousand dollars 
was spent for spies to watch the officials 
and report upon their fairness and the 
quality of their officiating. The re- 
ports, it seems, were not constructive 
enough, and this fall there is talk of 
spies being set to watch the spies at an 
additional cost of three thousand dollars, 
and so on. ‘Truly, a complicated busi- 
ness, this modern football. 

But football was not always quite so 
involved. In fact it is fair to say that 
football stole up and caught the colleges 
unaware; almost before they knew it the 
vast machine which is modern inter- 
collegiate football had been erected and 
firmly installed in collegiate life. Thirty 
years ago it was a game. ‘To-day the 
colleges are waking up to realize that 
what they have on their hands is a first- 
class octopus which is strangling many 
of the legitimate pursuits of the educa- 
tional institution. As the late President 
Wilson said before the War: 

“The side shows are so numerous, so 
diverting, so important if you will—that 
they have swallowed up the circus, and 
those who perform in the main tent must 
often whistle for their audience, dis- 
couraged and humiliated.” 

This, perhaps, represents the opinion 
of the average educator. I say the 
average educator, because some college 


presidents are as completely hypnotized 
by the effects of football as the most 
fervent undergraduates. But the ma- 
jority undoubtedly feel it to be 
harmful; harmful because it gives both 
to the students and to a public that 
knows nothing of colleges an entirely 
wrong idea of the purpose and functions 
of a_ great educational institution, 
“Yale,” said a nine-year-old boy, “‘is 
the college that has good football 
teams.” And many boys five times his 
age share his belief about Yale University. 

The purposes of a university and the 
things a college education accomplish 
have been defined in many and various 

rays; but certainly, if four years in a 
seat of learning has any effect upon its 
students, it should help them to differ- 
entiate between the false and the true, 
between the sham values of life and the 
real values. Herein lies the greatest 
objection of the educators to football. 
The religion of football, they argue, 
teaches the most ephemeral of values, 
brings into prominence in an intellectual 
institution men who are looked up to 
solely on account of their ability to 
catch a thirty-yard pass or turn an 
opposing end and, instead of assisting 
the undergraduate to distinguish be- 
tween what is best and what is worth- 
less in life, tends to befuddle his judg- 
ment with its hysterical appeals to his 
emotion and its irrational standards, 
and by this setting up of false gods may 
mislead him for years until he learns for 
himself, in the world without, to dis- 
tinguish between the things that are of 
enduring worth and the things that are 
not. 

Thus it happens in many a college 
that even while the Athletic Association 
is issuing its Daily News Letter to the 
press of the country, at the very mo- 
ment when new coaches and assistant 
coaches and supernumeraries are being 
hired by those in charge of the game, 
there is a large and spontaneous, though 
often unorganized feeling against the 
whole thing within the campus. In 
other words, there are in most American 
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colleges to-day two factions: football 
and anti-football. The football faction 
is well organized, powerful, articulate, 
embracing most of the students, the 
athletic directors, their staffs, many 
of the influential graduates and mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees, and 
occasionally even the president himself. 
For there is no denying the fact that a 
winning football eleven is a great help 
to the president of every college, large 
or small, endowed or unendowed. Thus 
the head of a vast state educational 
factory, who depends upon funds from 
the annual grant of the state legislature 
and who must go before them personally 
each year to plead his cause, will surely 
find his way smoothed and his path 
easier if he can point to a winning foot- 
ball team the previous fall, if he can 
show how much publicity (and, there- 
fore, prestige) the eleven has brought 
to the great Commonwealth of Illinois 
(or Nebraska, or Minnesota, or Iowa, or 
Utah) by its row of triumphs upon the 
fields of sport. Even the head of a 
conservative Eastern college richly en- 
dowed may also consider a victory in 
football to his advantage in many ways. 
The president of a large and ancient 
university on the Atlantic seaboard said 
recently in private conversation: 

“Of course I wish for a victory over 
Blank more than anyone on the team. 
Why? Because it means that my work 
will be ever so much easier for weeks 
thereafter; everyone will be in such 
good humor that things will run much 
more smoothly and quietly among both 
students and professors. Yes, more 
than anyone I want the team to win 
next Saturday.” 

But, beside the football faction, there 
is in every college in the land another 
faction, smaller, less powerful, vastly 
less noisy, but, nevertheless, growing 
rapidly. This faction is anti-football. 
They deplore sincerely the huge com- 
plicated business which is modern foot- 
ball; they regret the extent to which it 
has grown, and they would like to take 
steps to change it. Some of them would 


like to do away with it entirely. Said 
one President to me not long ago: 

“Many thinking graduates, under- 
graduates, members of the faculty, and 
college presidents would be happy to 
see football abolished if it could be done 
without upsetting the athletic systems 
of the colleges generally.” 

Yet so far the anti-football faction 
has been powerless to act, powerless 
at any rate to act effectively. Why? 
Well, suppose you were a college presi- 
dent convinced of the absurdity of the 
religion of football and desirous of 
destroying it. How would you proceed? 

By a bull, declaring that football was 
no more? Such a step would be con- 
demned to futility from the outset. 
Most outsiders do not realize that the 
college president of 1928 is not an auto- 
crat. Like the president of a large 
corporation or the President of the 
United States, he has very limited 
authority; like all presidents, he is re- 
sponsible to others. To a Board of 
Trustees, to an Alumni Committee, to 
some body of graduates who, if they 
do not actually control many of his 
actions, at least are able to throw 
stumbling blocks in the way of his 
desired reforms. 

But let us suppose that he does make 
a gesture against football. Even if it is 
a constructive gesture, such as Dr. 
Hopkins made a year or two ago by 
suggesting that footbaii be limited to 
the two upper classes, pressure will 
immediately be brougnt to bear to 
frustrate his attempt. The President 
will suddenly find many forces arranged 
against him. The graduate who is head 
of the railroad system that transports 
thousands of people to the stadium every 
Saturday, the graduate who is connected 
with a corporation that benefits by the 
presence of eighty thousand persons 
in town one day a week, the graduate 
who cares nothing for the intellectual 
prestige and everything for the football 
prestige of the college—these and others 
will oppose him bitterly. Because the 
power they possess is many-sided, often 
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they will be able to hinder and delay 
not only this reform but any other re- 
form that the President may attempt to 
introduce. In fact they may even 
drive him from office, not directly on 
account of his opposition to football, 
but on some other charge of inefficiency 
or trouble-making. Even with the sup- 
port of college officials and graduates 
who share his view, the President can 
do little to change the fundamental 
nature of intercollegiate football. The 
octopus has far too tenacious a hold. 

So the average college president lets 
ill enough alone. He postpones the 
day of reckoning with the football 
hierarchy. Next year, perhaps, when 
his new plan for a salary increase for 
the professors has gone through and 
the money has been raised for the new 
chemical laboratory . . . but not now. 
Better do nothing, say nothing which 
might jeopardize his position. Next 
year, perhaps, or the year after that. 
And things being as they are, can you 
blame him? 


IIl 


I suppose you cannot. Yet I should 
be more inclined to sympathize with 
him if he and those about him would do 
one or two obvious and not impossible 
things. For one thing, he might cast a 
thoughtful eye upon the propaganda 
which emanates from his own institu- 
tion. I have already given a sample 
or two of this propaganda; let me give 
a few more, the sort of stuff that leaves 
me cold when college presidents explain 
to me in detail how football has been 
spoiled not by the colleges but by the 
outside public. 


Harold E. Grange—the middle name is 
Edward—was born in Forksville, Sullivan 
County, Pennsylvania, on June 13, 1903. 
His father, Lyle N. Grange, in his youth had 
been the king of the lumberjacks in the 
Pennsylvania mountains, renowned for his 
skill, strength and daring. His mother, a 
sweet and lovely girl, died when “Red” 
was five years old and it was this which 
determined his father to move to Wheaton, 


Illinois. The family consisted of the father. 
Harold, a younger brother Garland, who 
entered Illinois in 1924, and a daughter why 
soon married. 

This is the opening paragraph of , 
biographical masterpiece sent to the 
newspapers by the publicity depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois. Why 
on earth should stuff of this sort come 
forth from an educational institution 
supposedly devoted to the cause of 
sound learning? That is what some of 
us would be happy to learn. 

So long as the colleges persist in 
maintaining publicity bureaus and press 
directors to keep the nation informed of 
the doings and sayings of their heroes in 
sport, they can hardly accuse the public 
of having spoiled football. And the 
college or university, large or small, 
that does not do this sort of thing is 
certainly an exception. Most colleges 
call the mimeographed matter they 
broadcast to the press a “‘Sports Letter”; 
others prefer to entitle it “News of 
Sports” or “Athletic News Service,” 
while others send out their copy minus 
any high-sounding name at all. Some 
of the larger universities supplement 
their routine propaganda with a pictorial 
magazine entirely devoted to sports. 
From two hundred news releases which 
flooded the sporting department of one 
New York daily in ten days last summer, 
it was possible to learn that at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago the men have been 
engaged in physical work to keep in 
trim all summer; that “Truck Weaver, 
the two hundred and thirty pound guard, 
has been working on a downtown build- 
ing as a laborer; Rudy Leyers, fullback, 
has been working as a hodcarrier, while 
Harold Bluhm, quarterback, has been 
pushing a wheelbarrow on the new Jones 
Chemical Laboratory.” One also dis- 


covered that Boston University, after 
waiting fifty-nine years for “decent 
football facilities,” at last has a field of 
its own; that at West Point the students 
are marched into football mass meetings 
much as they are marched to classes and 
to drill; that at Penn State Hugo Bezdek 
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is“‘stumped.” It appears that the quar- 
ters where the players live were used 
during the past summer by the Institute 
of French Education, and the French 
accent and culture have so corrupted 
the football squad that “orders have 
gone out to burn all French periodicals 
and books found in the buildings.” 
Read this announcement from the 


University of West Virginia and you 
might imagine yourself reading of the 
doings of a professional boxing promoter: 


At the home office at Morgantown there 
is a big job of assembling ticket application 
blanks, announcements of games, times to be 
played, prices of tickets, preference of orders, 
souvenir cards, etc., ete. Director Stans- 
bury also has some new features to present 
in the way of window-card and automobile- 
banner advertising which proved very popu- 
lar with the fans over the state last year. 
Several requests have already reached the 
office for materials of this nature by agencies 
who usually handle Mountaineer tickets. 


Frankness in the broadcasting of 
sports went far last summer when Pur- 
due University, not content with the 
usual methods of sporting propaganda, 
sent broadcast a large poster with the 
word FOOTBALL written across the top. 
Directly underneath are shown three 
members of the university team in 
action, and lest the observer mistake 
their identity, the names of the three 
stars are boldly printed in block lettering. 
On the side is the university schedule, 
in lettering smaller than the names of 
the stars aforesaid. Could the press 
agent for Mr. Ziegfeld do more than 
that? 

These things make one a little skeptical 
when the college authorities express their 
belief that the public is responsible for 
the football mania. Nor do their decla- 
rations about the good done by the 
money received from football always 
ring quite true. Every year toward the 
end of the football season, when reports 
about the vast sums taken in by our 
colleges flood the press, a rush of printed 
matter fills the sports pages of the news- 
papers with arguments to prove how 


GOD FOOTBALL 


wisely and how well these millions are 
used. Attempt to question the sacred- 
ness of football and any athletic director 
will immediately overwhelm you with a 
flood of unanswerable statistics. He 
will show that football is the godfather 
of games within and without the walls of 
the university, that with its gate-receipts 
are built swimming pools and squash 
courts, that from its profits spring crews 
fully armed and golf and tennis teams 
fully clothed. A new baseball cage was 
built out of football earnings. The 
lacrosse team made a southern trip upon 
them. They helped finance the rifle 
and chess teams, the polo and _ the 
debating teams. They maintained and 
paid for ail intramural sports: sports 
between classes, between the clubs and 
societies, sports between the dormitories. 
In fact, they did almost everything 
but pay the salary of the President. 
The word intramural to an athletic 
director takes on a holy significance 
when he is talking; the intramural sports 
idea, “athletics for all,” is hammered 
home for all it is worth to show how 
beneficial modern football really is. 

Lately, however, I have wondered 
whether football does quite so much to 
promote athletics for all as its supporters 
so loudly claim. Perhaps this is a mis- 
leading impression. Yet at any rate it 
is shared by Professor Thomas E. 
French of Ohio State University, for in 
his report tg the National Collegiate 
Association in 1924 he says: 

“Compared to the amounts spent 
on intercollegiate sports, the budgets 
for intramural sport are comparatively 
small. Ohio is spending this year $13,- 
000, Minnesota $11,000, Michigan $10,- 
000, and others from $7,500 to $3,000.” 

But in the very year in which Professor 
French was speaking, football receipts 
at Ohio State University were $275,723.- 
75. Of this sum $127,017.83 was ex- 
pended upon a_ million-six-hundred- 
thousand-dollar stadium, and $13,000 
upon intramural athletics! 

Thirteen thousand out of $275,000. 
Professor French can hardly be charged 
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with exaggeration when he says that the 
sum spent on intramural athletics at 
Ohio State is comparatively small. 

Is this exceptional? Not in the least. 
Stanford University, to take a college 
upon the West Coast, took in during the 
same year $194,000 in athletic receipts, 
and after paying for a football stadium, 
a basketball stadium, team expenses 
and equipment, spent the generous sum 
of $7,500 on intramural sport. Harvard 
University in the same year received over 
a million dollars from football. Of that 
sum nearly $300,000—or more than one- 
quarter—was spent upon various inter- 
collegiate teams, traveling expenses, 
coaches, rubbers, trainers, doctors, uni- 
forms, and supplies. When a college 
spends $74,000 for coaches, $5,000 for 
rubbers, and $6,000 for medical services 
in one short season of two months, it 
might appear that intramural athletics 
would be likely to receive less than their 
share from the remainder. 

The fact is that the attitude of the 
universities of this country toward foot- 
ball is often hypocritical in the extreme. 
Certainly their press releases and their 
statistics of expenditures for football do 
not square with their protestations that 
they wish to put an end to the evils 
which have crept into the game. If 
they really desire to keep the interest of 
the students and the public upon the 
main tent, they might as well start the 
good work of reform right in their own 
side-shows. 


IV 


If they should attempt to do so they 
might find themselves in receipt of aid 
and comfort from an unexpected quarter 
—the undergraduate body. 

The religion of football is firmly 
enough established in the United States 
to be able to smile at the pin pricks it 
receives in the nature of Carnegie Foun- 
dation reports and other adverse criti- 
cism; but it is a fact that from time 
immemorial even greater religions have 
flourished and waned as the soul of man 
in search of new food to satisfy his 


spiritual hunger turned aside from the 
well-established creeds of the moment. 
To-day, strong and powerful as is the 
Great God Football, signs are not want- 
ing to show that American college under- 
graduates are beginning to doubt its 
divinity. 

For one thing, the enormous size of 
our larger universities tends to weaken 
the overwhelming interest in athletics 
and in football especially. Any college 
graduate of thirty years ago will tell you 
of class rushes, class suppers, class 
proms, and the like, such as have no 
counterpart to-day. He will talk of 
football games and of baseball games and 
track meets held between college classes, 
al! of which seem strange end impossible 
to the modern undergraduate. Intense 
class feeling began to die out years ago; 
the classes to-day are far too large in the 
great universities to permit of much class 
feeling or class loyalty being shown, 
So also, the feeling so wrongly called 
“college spirit” is losing ground in many 
of the large educational institutions 
throughout the country. 

“Here at Michigan,”” a man told me 
recently, “‘the students feel lost in 
the great mass of outsiders who come 
to see the games. They are begin- 
ning to feel that the team is not much 
more theirs than a professional football 
team.” 

The report of the Faculty-Student 
Committee on the Distribution of Stu- 
dents’ Time, published in 1925, states that 
at the University of Chicago seventeen 
per cent of the men and twenty-eight 
per cent of the women attended no foot- 
ball games during a recent season. 
Possibly the fact that the university is 
situated in a city which offers rival dis- 
tractions is partly responsible for these 
figures; but if so many students had been 
absent from a football game twenty 
years ago the situation would have called 
for a football revival meeting. 

To-day in many large colleges and 
universities, especially throughout the 
East, nobody cares and nobody knows 
whether or not you attend the big games. 
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As President Hopkins of Dartmouth 
caid to me recently: 

“When I was in college a man would 
have been considered white-livered and 
altogether objectionable as a citizen of 
che community who was not present at 
every football game. Now except for 
some great dramatic spectacle during the 
season, undergraduates will be found 
upon the golf links, the trout streams, 
and the Outing Club trails, and in canoes 
on the river on the fall afternoons of the 
most important games.” 

A year or two ago the best end on the 
Harvard football team—a man who had 
scored the only touchdown against Yale 
for a long period of years—refused to go 
out for football because he preferred to 
row. ‘There was no compulsion brought 
to bear upon him, and he was allowed to 
do as he pleased. The same season one 
of the outstanding candidates for the 
Dartmouth team did not try for a place 
on the eleven because he had set his 
heart on making Phi Beta Kappa. His 
wishes were also respected. Are these 
isolated, scattered instances? On the 
contrary, they can be duplicated in most 
of the large colleges of the country, 
certainly in most of the Eastern ones. 
A year or so ago at one of these institu- 
tions which had been having an espe- 
cially disastrous football season, several 
of the players were joking and fooling in 
the locker room after a sloppy practice 
session. That evening at the training 
table a graduate—who had returned for 
a few days to assist in coaching—re- 
proached them violently for their atti- 
tude, and attributed the failure of the 
team to this spirit of carelessness. 
Curiously enough, the entire squad was 
resentful of his criticism. One of the 
men said that he was sick of football 
because of the seriousness of men like 
this alumnus. ‘We've been told about 
the courage and the carefree attitude of 
men going into battle in the Great War, 
but this Yale game is so important we 
can’t even smile a week beforehand.” 

When the American undergraduate is 
talking like this one feels the Great God 


Football tremble. Surely there is a 
chance for a healthier outlook on sport 
in the United States when the young 
men in the colleges are beginning to feel 
and to think so sensibly about their 
games. For it is the undergraduates 
and not the alumni who are most likely 
to lead the way toa change. As George 
Owen, the Harvard football star, said a 
few years ago in a magazine article, “The 
attitude of the alumni is the most dis- 
couraging thing of all. As long as the 
team is winning they are peaceful and 
contented. However, let the team lose 
a few games and the graduates are up in 
arms; the coach is rotten and it becomes 
the fundamental duty of everyone to 
try to find a new coach who has been 
turning out successful teams. No con- 
sideration is taken of the character of the 
coach. He may have the finest influence 
in shaping the character of his pupils, 
he may have given them a finer sense of 
sportsmanship, a finer appreciation of 
the value of team play, and a better 
understanding of the relation of athletics 
to the whole educational scheme of the 
college; but if the team doesn’t win he is 
a failure.” 

No, the graduate still sees football 
with the eyes of 1908, while the under- 
graduate is beginning to see it with the 
eyes of 1928. Last year the Harvard 
Crimson, the student newspaper at 
Cambridge, decided not to overempha- 
size athletics, decided to give them the 
space they deserved and nothing more. 
For this attitude it was roundly attacked 
by a famous graduate, a former All- 
American end. Yet the editors stuck to 
their policy. At about the same time 
the Yale Daily News came out with a 
series of intelligent proposals regarding 
football, the principal one being that 
the game should be put on much the 
same basis as in England, with student 
coaches as well as players. The impor- 
tant thing about these expressions of 
undergraduate opinion is not that they 
may lead to any immediate results, but 
that the undergraduates dare to make 
them. Twenty years ago these senti- 
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ments would have been considered 
heretical. In another twenty years they 
may be considered old-fashioned. 

Now it is impossible for anyone to 
study the colleges of this country, the 
Eastern universities particularly, with- 
out being conscious of the fact that the 
undergraduate attitude on sports is 
changing. This does not mean that 
football will die out and waste away, 
that football coaches had better cast 
about for other jobs, that our stadia 
will crumble and decay, that Athletic 
Directors will have to return again to the 
role of humble citizens each fall instead 
of potentates of sport. It does not even 
mean that the college president who 
proposed any major reforms in the game 
would not still be playing with dynamite. 
It means simply that a saner attitude is 
gaining ground among the American 
undergraduates, and that some day foot- 
ball may cease to be a religion to them 
and become merely a sport. For foot- 
ball as a game, unless all signs to the 
contrary fail, will never die out. 

And after all, why should it?) With all 
its faults and the faults that creep in 
with it, football to-day is a superb spec- 
tacle. Considering it simply as a game 
to watch, what other game can compare 
with it? Where is its movement, its 
color, its variety equalled in the range of 
modern sport? Is it not incomparably 
better than the national sport of any 
country of Europe? Those who have 
seen a Cup Tie at Wembley with its 
hundred and twenty thousand spectators 
will confess to you that beside a Yale- 
Princeton game at New Haven it is a dull 
affair indeed. Pelota? Bull fighting? 
No, they are second-rate sports, for the 
spectator at least, beside intercollegiate 
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football. For where is the game to thr’|| 
and move the observer as can our mod- 
ern football, where is the game to bring 
your heart up suddenly as the back 
catches a punt in an open field, sidesteps 
a charging end, swings past another, 
straight-arms a third, and sets out at last 
a free man while the stands rise with a 
spontaneous roar and the goal posts loom 
directly ahead? Where is the game to 
bring forth the art of war with none of its 
destruction, to combine strength and 
skill, strategy and science? Football in 
its place, football as a game, has no 
rivals; with all its faults it is much too 
fine a sport and much too splendid an 
entertainment to lose. 

Why on earth should we lose it? 
Why not stop this business of elevating 
football into a religion, why not do away 
with the hokum about the moral good it 
does to the participants and about the 
idiotic college spirit manifested in cutting 
classes to cheer the departing team? 
Why not give up the cant and the bun- 
combe with which football is filled, 
stop talking about the noble purposes 
it fulfills, and take it for what it is? 
A game and nothing more. A game 
which ought not to interfere in any way 
with the educational program of the un- 
dergraduate, which ought not to be 
considered the be-all and end-all of 
college life, in which it matters not at all 
who wins or who loses; but a magnificent 
game none the less. 

No, not a game, the game of the 
twentieth century; the game that beside 
being a sport to play is also one of the 
most regal spectacles of the present day. 

In short, why not take football for 
what it is: The Great American Game? 
And let it go at that. 
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CHILDREN OF THE EARTH 


A STORY 


BY ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


LI GREEN walked along the road 
E from the town, his shoes, where 
the leather was worn through, 
letting his feet feel the prickly stubble 
made by the pounded stone. Step 
after step, and he drew his hips forward, 
his head bent beyond the line of his body, 
reaching out. He was _ unaggrieved, 
thinking nothing, but now and then, as 
his feet plodded evenly, one after the 
other, his steps spoke to his mind in dis- 
jointed sayings that clung about words 
as “home... all right .. . victuals 
. yes... Dovie... yes... shoe 
busted .. .” 

Neither discontent nor content con- 
cerned him. His shoulders jogged up 
and down in his torn shirt, and he rubbed 
the hard dust of the road from his eyes 
with the back of his hand after a car 
passed. “A ride,” his steps said, “ask 

ae... PR «oc ae 
His head settled, relaxed over his neck, 
his neck swayed, relaxed and careless 
above his chest. His chest, bared by 
the torn shirt, was dusty and burnt by 
the sun. He passed farm after farm, 
each one owned: Bancroft, Blackburn, 
McNab, his mind being aware of each 
change of ownership as he passed from 
one to the next. He felt that the road 
was his as much as it was any man’s, and 
the thought gave him pride, as if he had 
achieved a witty saying. A_ witty 
pleasure glowed faintly in his body, and 
he thought connectedly for a short space. 
“As much mine as any man’s,” he said, 
speaking aloud. 

He began to realize how little differ- 


ence lay between owning a farm and not 
owning. Swaying along, his feet lifting 
one after the other, his hips pressing for- 
ward, his shoulders beating up and down 
beneath his neck, he knew acutely or 
vividly for one instant the small differ- 
ence between himself and Bancroft, be- 
tween himself and Blackburn. Ban- 
croft would walk a road much the same 
as he would go, first one foot and then 
the other, his sides beating up and down, 
and if his shoes were out at the heel he 
would step with the same gait. “If you 
have e’er a thing to sell you sell hit 
pretty much the same as anybody else,” 
he said, “Bancroft or McNab, hit’s all 
one, or Eli Green . All eat their 
victuals . . . when they can get ’em.” 
He stopped and counted the pieces of 
money in his small pouch, a tobacco bag 
which he had hidden in the pocket of his 
shirt. Thesum, turned out and carefully 
felt in the half-dark, was forty-two cents. 
Three ladies had given him the dimes 
and nickels, and a child had given him 
the cents. He put the bag away and 
went forward, thinking nothing, again 
his feet conversing with disinterested 
comment on what he did, saying, “ Home 

shoes ... now . . . forty-two 

.. all right .. .” 

Moonlight lay over the trees as a cloud 
washing down from the sky and lapping 
into the boughs. He went forward 
evenly, searcely slackening his pace to 
take the low hill that bent the road up- 
ward past a field and a pasture. Sheep 
were grazing among the stones of the 


upland, McNab’s sheep which had been 
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brought that day from a lower farm 
three miles away. ‘Two shepherd dogs 
ran about among the flocks caring for 
the sheep, and up at the top of the rise, 
among scattered trees, a step 
sounded in the stubble—McNab looking 
about, taking his count, making all safe 
for the night. Now and then a lamb 
would ery out, a ery of content rather 
than distress, and the dogs ran about, 
encircling the flocks. When Eli had 
left the hillside and had come out on the 
rolling upland he turned from the main 
road and went a short distance as a 
crossroad led him. His feet plodded 
now, back at their sayings, an affirma- 
tion settling each foot and flavoring each 
syllable, as “yes... home... yes 
-«. Sleep . allright .. .” 

His house seemed small in the wide 
moonlight, seemed scarcely recognized 
against the immensity of the earth. He 
plodded onto the small stoop and went 
in at the door without changing his pace. 
He flung his hat to the floor and sat in 
the chair by the window, reaching then 
for a drink of water and spilling great 
drops from the dipper on his shoes and 
the boards beneath. 

“You could keep you slobbers in your 
mouth,” his wife, Dovie Green, said. 
““How much you bring home to-night?” 

“T allow I must have about forty or 
forty-five cents, Dovie,” he said. “I 
had a right hard day and not much luck 
neither.” 

“You're a triflen, good-for-nothing, 
low-down, o’nary man, and you got no 
more sense "na cockroach. You don’t 
even know how to beg right,” Dovie said. 

“A way to talk to a man that’s 
walked nine mile since sundown,” Eli 
said. “You can beg for your own 
self next time. You're a sour-tongued 
woman, and see if I beg for you after 
this!” 

“Cockroach!” 

“You used to be more mincy with 
your words, Dovie Peters. I recollect 
when you was a-courten me how choicy 
and mincy you used to be. Afeared to 
say more ‘n, ‘Old bad man he'll get you 


some 
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if you ain’t good.’ Mincy with your 
words you used to be.” 

“IT see you walk up to the door of a 
house and say, ‘I got sickness in family 
and see a right hard time. Could you 
help a poor farmer that’s seen a bad crop 
year?’ I hear you. Looken like a 
durned fool all the time and nobody be- 
lieve a word you say. God knows! No 
more gumption "narat. Not even sense 
enough to tell a good lie. When you set 


out to lie why don’t you tell something 
God 
Not even sense enough to 


folks would feel sorry to hear? 
help you! 
beg.” 

“You go out and beg a piece for your 
own self. I don’t go for you no more, 
Always raisen a rippet when I come 
home, tired after where I walked all day 
up and down the streets in the town. 
Hit’s a dog’s life.” 

“Cockroach you are.” 

“T taken notice the day I come home 
with the five dollars a lady in the town 
gave me you was sweet as courten times 
and you drove Lester and Irene and 
Boggie off to bed right after supper so’s 
to have a chance to be sweet on me with 
nobody, not even youngones, to hinder. 
Courten times you had on then.” 

“Cockroach!” 

“And now because I come home with 
only forty cents on me she says ‘Cock- 
roach’ and such-like hard names. What 
call you got to name a body a name like 
that? If I set-to I can call hard names 
too. I can damn-to-hell equal to any 
man. You're a hard-to-please woman, 
Dovie Green, and I can’t please you.” 

“T told you what to say in the town, 
and I'll bet you didn’t have get-up 
enough to say hit. Not enough gizzard 
in you to tell a story to make folks sorry 
and make folks give. A low-down cock- 
roach of a man I married, and I could ’a’ 
run off twice since with the peddler. I’m 
no stay-at-home woman, easy and meek 
with no other man to look to.” 

“I told the story you made out. I 
told hit all day, every place I went. I 
like to ’a’ got in jail one place over hit. 
A lady said, ‘If you're in so bad a fix as 
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that the county hit’ll look after you. 
There’s a county physician,’ she says, 
‘will call at your house to-morrow. 
Where d’ you live?’ she says. I had to 
come away fast and never look behind 
me once. Wife and five youngones all 
sick with the pneumonia is too much to 
tell. Folks don’t countenance such a 
yarn, or they want to send a doctor. 
What'd you do to see a doctor ride up to 
the door? In jail you’d land us afore a 
week.” 

“You ought to have enough get-up to 
know how to ease off on the story when 
you see how things are. Some folks 
would take the story and say ne'er a 
word and some would want to send the 
doctor or the priest or the preacher. 
You have to calculate quick and ease up 
the story to suit the foks you tell hit to. 
I married a sorry lout-man. And your 
old mammy here complainen about a 
misery in her knee all day. I got a heap 


to try me anda heap tocomplainon. A 
cockroach I married before the preacher. 
What a fool I was, and now I’m pestered 


all day by the mother of a cockroach 
a-sitten around a-thumpen her cane on 
the floor and a-callen out for water to 
drink. I’m no stay-at-home with ne’er 
other man to my string. I could run off 
with Castor Johns, the peddler, any day 
he comes by. I'll go where I'll not hear 
e’er old woman thumpen the floor for a 
spell. Cockroach!” 

“You call me cockroach agin and I'll 
...I1 already lied enough for you, 
Dovie Green, to go to perdition three 
times over. I even lied in court the day 
Jake McNab lost the gilt, swore in the 
magistrate’s house with my hand in the 
air, ‘S’elp me God’ we never seen a sign 
of hit, and hit salted down in our cellar 
hole under the house then, and your 
belly full of tripe and hog heart hash that 
very minute. If the court had ’a’ given 
you a vomit right then it would ’a’ seen a 
sight, would ’a’ seen Jake McNab’s 
hogmeat run outen your mouth.” 

“Well, you eat your victuals now I set 
before you and go outside and look in the 
shed. I am a better hand to provide 
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than my own lawful husband. You got 
a big night’s work ahead and you might 
as well set to.” 

“Tf hit’s somebody’s calf or shoat or 
sheep you got shut up there you can just 
turn hit loose, for I don’t expect to 
butcher e’er other piece of stock or 
property that belongs to my neighbors. 
Hit’s too risky after the way we got in 
the magistrate’s court to be witnesses 
over the gilt. You go out, Dovie, and 
turn that-there sheep loose, or whatever 
hit is, but I know hit’s a sheep because I 
heard one bleat out when I first came 
home. You can take this-here knife and 
cut the string and set that sheep out on 
the road to wander.” 

“Tl not do e’er thing of the sort, Eli 
Green. I had a time to get that-there 
sheep inside the shed, worked a right 
smart while and tried to gentle hit witha 
bite of clover, and worked not to let your 
mammy know or the youngones. Hit’s 
not McNab’s sheep. As like as not hit’s 
a stray been lost since a right smart 
while, as much mine as anybody’s. You 
can roll up your sleeves and cut hits 
throat and pull the hide offen, and you 
can hang the rutton up to cool against 
to-morrow. Roast mutton is right good. 
and this-here was a right fat lamb.” 

“Ne’er a lamb of Jake McNab’s will 
I butcher. I already see enough trouble 
over the gilt. God’s sake, Dovie! 
Ne’er a one will I kill. I hear steps a- 
comen along the pike, and as apt as not 
hit’s McNab out a-looken for a sheep 
that’s astray. I'll tell him hit’s here safe 
in our shed and he can have hit right 
off.” 

“You will not do e’er thing of the 
sort, EliGreen. I worked all day to get 
that-there sheep. I was plumb tuckered 
to get us a sheep to eat and here he wants 
to turn hit out. You mind your own.” 

The steps outside came nearer, walk- 
ing briskly and skipping to the lilt of a 
song. ‘Then a voice began to sing: 

O Father, O Father, go dig my grave, 

Go dig hit long and narrow; 

The hangman is looken for me to-day, 

And I die for him to-morrow. 
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“Who's that?” Dovie asked. ‘Who's 
that outside, you think?”’ She turned 
the wick very low in the lamp and shaded 
the dim light with her hand. “Who’s 
that?” 

“Hit’s maybe Amos Pinkston a-goen 
home after dark. Been out to prank 
with the boys. Amos, hit is.” 

“Don’t let him in. He mought as 
well go on furder. You got no time to 
prank this night.” The sang 
again, coming nearer, the step now close 
at hand: 


voice 


O Mother, O Mother, go make my bed, 
Go make hit long and narrow; 

The law is a-looken for me to-day, 

And the jury will get me to-morrow. 


“Hear how he can whistle like a song 
bird. Hear what a slight he’s got to 
warble a tune.” 

“Don’t open him the door, though,” 
Dovie said. “*‘We got no time for com- 
pany to-night.” 

The singer knocked hard at the door 
and he called, “Hello, there, hello!” 


Then he pushed the door open and stood 


looking within, his hand on the latch. 
Dovie left the light low and kept her seat 
beside the table, but she turned toward 
the door and the man outside said: 

“What makes you so slow to open toa 
neighbor, Eli Green? ‘O Father, O 
lather, go dig my grave.’ If here ain’t 
Dovie Green up past bedtime. You'd 
think you-all had a moonshine still 
inside, the way you keep the door shut 
and don’t say ‘come’ to a knock. I don’t 
see e’er thing hid either. Good evening, 
all.” 

“Come on, Eli, you can, and eat your 
victuals I already set out on the table,” 
Dovie said. “If Amos wants some too 
he can come. Here’s a plate.” 

“Yes, come on, Amos,” Eli said. 
“You're welcome to what there is. If 
you can stand my fare you're welcome 
as long as hit lasts.” 

“Thank ye just the same but I won't 
choose any. I already had my supper,” 
Amos said. “I'll just tune up against 
you eat a spell, and if I sing a little, why 
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folks don’t have to listen that can sing 
better.” He sang or he whistled again 
or he worried the fiddle to make it turn a 
tune. Then he hushed the music to 
listen and he spoke in comment: 

“What's that I hear, a noise outside? 
Have you took to sheep-raisen, Eli? 
I hear a sheep inside the house, out back 
somewhieres.”” 

“That-there’s the lease youngone, got 
a bad cold inside his nose,”’ Dovie said. 
“Hit cried and coughed out right hoarse 
just now.” 

“Tf little Boggie has got such a misery 
as that inside his throat you better give a 
dose of ipecac or paregoric right off to 
clear up his head. Where's the pare- 
goric bottle. I'll give him the right dose 
myself. I see the paregoric here on the 
shelf above the water bucket.” 

“Never mind to bother yourself, 
Amos. I'll give what paregoric is needed 
by my own youngones,”’ Dovie said. 

Amos sang again, twitching the fiddle 
under the bow, hitting the top of a tune 
as he sang and patting his foot in a 
dance. 


O Father . . . grave, 
Go make hit long and narrow . . 
pa 
The hangman . . . to-day 
. to-morrow. 


The sheep bleated while Amos tossed 
his head in his rhythmic song, his voice 
skipping over and under the words. 
When he had finished his stave he quit 
the music and said again: 

“Little Boggie, he needs a right sharp 
dose of paregoric. He’s got a masterful 
cough ahold of him. Ill pour out the 
dose right now, and you wake little 
Boggie and make him swallow the drops. 
I always was right fond of little Boggie. 
I hate to see him take with disease.” 

“Never mind the drops, Amos,” 
Dovie said. “Paregoric is pison any- 
how, and don’t be so free with the 
bottle.” 

“Hit’s pison in small doses, they say, 
but a right sharp dose acts contrariwise, 
acts like a purge. He needs a right 
smart little purge, Boggie does.” He 
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settled to music-making again, dragging 
out three tunes in a medley. When he 
paused he said: 

“Did you hear what’s come to Jake 
McNab to-day? He was a-driven sheep 
up from the lower farm and they scat- 
tered out over the branch where he 
aimed to ford. He lost three and he 
was right put about. I heard it said 
he found all but one against dark set 
in.” 

Eli heard this, making his supper from 
the food on the table, and he thought of 
Amos as sly and knowing, as knowing 
more than any man ought. The food 
held him to the table, his hunger making 
an open pouch-shaped funnel in his 
throat. He heard a slow beat of wheels 
on the road, as if some wagon were 
coming from the main highway into the 
county road and drawing near the house, 
a laden wagon drawn by one horse. 
The coming became a familiar sound, as 
some rise and fall of rhythm he recog- 
nized, and he knew that the wagon 
would belong to the peddler, Castor 
Johns. Dovie had turned the light up 
when she had called him to the table, 
and now she ran the comb through her 
short hair and fluffed a lock over her 
temple. He was indifferent to Dovie’s 
act, as if it were his own, as if they, the 
two together, approached Castor Johns 
with whatever prettiness they had. 
He ate his food with appetite, taking all 
that the table held, no great quantity. 
He poured the last of the drips over his 
bread and drank the sour milk, and his 
mind was dull before the fact of the 
sheep Dovie had tied into the shed. 
The food was dry and without savor, and 
he thought of hot dripping mutton 
greasy in the pan, coming from the oven, 
on his plate, on his tongue. When 
Amos should go he would, himself, turn 
the sheep out and send it on a gallop 
back along the road but, anticipating 
this act, he thought quickly of hot fried 
mutton, its savors bringing water to his 
dry mouth. He thought of how easy it 
would be to kill the sheep and to cut two 
roasts out of it, to bury all the rest of the 
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carcass somewhere or to let the dogs get 
it, tomake it seem as if Bancroft’s hounds 
had killed it and had eaten a part of it 
away. He turned the imagined savors 
about in his mind and approached the 
deed negligently, dreamily willing to 
assist Dovie in this device. 

The peddler had left the wagon and 
had come to the door where he stopped, 
looking in, waiting until the musician 
had finished scraping the fiddle. Then 


Johns began to sing, suiting his song 
to some tune the fiddle carried, and he 
looked at Dovie with soft eyes. 


All in the merry, merry May, 
When the blowth was on the tree-o, 
I gave my love one loven kiss, 

And she gave one to me-o. 


“Hit’s Castor Johns,” Amos said, 
‘on the road away after night. Yoii’re 
just in time for what’s about to happen, 
Castor.” 

“What’s that?” Dovie cried out. 
“What's he said now?” 

**He’s just in time. Come in, Castor. 
What makes you so late on the road? 
Do you think to buy and sell all night?” 

“High water up the creek. What's 
that-there sound I hear inside the door 
there?” 

“Little Boggie, got a bad cold, he has. 
He coughs right hoarse. I been after 
Dovie to give a dose of paregoric. If he 
coughs agin I aim to give the dose my- 
self.”” 

“You can tend to your own, Amos 
Pinkston,” Dovie said. “What I said 
awhile ago. You keep your hands 
offen the paregoric.” 

‘**Paregoric is pison,” Castor Johns 
said. “I always fear to have much to 
do with paregoric.” 

“Hit’s pison to you if you don’t need 
hit,” Amos said. “But if a youngone 
needs hit right bad hit acts contrari- 
wise.” 

There was a flare of voices coming 
along the road, and Amos swept the 
chairs back quickly from the middle of 
the floor and began to play a dance tune, 
tapping his foot. The voices came 
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nearer and broke at the doorway into 
several sounds, greetings, outcries, pro- 
tests, and a throng of men and girls 
came into the room. 

“Tf hit ain’t a surprise party,” Dovie 
She hurried about, confused, her 
anger slipping away before the greetings 
of the guests. “Whoever said I wanted 
a party to-night? If here ain’t Blond- 
etta and Tanny and Elmiry. Come in, 
all. I’m right put about but I reckon all 
are welcome. Come in. Make your- 
self free. Come in.” 

There were bursts of greeting and 
admonition. “Shake up a tune, Amos. 
We got to get back home afore the moon 
lays. How’s your old mammy, Eli? 
In bed since dark, Lreckon. Shake up a 
tune and shake ‘er up fine. I’m right 
natured to to-night. ... We 


said. 


dance 


sent Amos along afore to give you a 


warnen of how soon we'd come. Play 
up a dance and howdy-do all... . 
Here’s Castor Johns, come to see Dovie 
I know, and we all here to hinder.” 

“Look at Tanny and Dick, new-style 
dancen. You call that-there tango, 
don’t you? Look at ‘Tanny’s short 
skirt. I see Tanny’s garters.” 

“T see Elviry’s garters since a year 
ago.” 

“What's that? Love of 
that sound inside?” 

**Hit’s little Boggie, got a bad cold,” 
Amos said. *‘He’s coughed three times 
now, and three times is a charm. You 
can’t risk to wait till he coughs agin.” 

He poured out a spoonful of the pare- 
goric and held it carefully poised as he 
started for the inner door. “Hit’s 
pison if you don’t need hit,” he said, 
“but Boggie he needs hit mightily. He 
must have this-here withouten delay.” 

Eli saw the spoon moving toward the 
door behind which Boggie was asleep and 
he leaped forward. Dovie leaped for- 
ward too, and Eli said, “‘ You won't give 
Boggie e’er thing outen a spoon, Amos. 
Are you plumb _ bereft? Dovie 
knocked his hand upward and spilled the 
fluid. Amos laughed then and went 
hack to his fiddle. 


what’s 


” 
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Play a Charleston piece,” one said 
“You ought to see little Boggie dance 
the shimmy piece. Wake up little 
Boggie and let him dance the shimmy.” 

“Naw, don’t wake Boggie,” Amos 
said. “He’s got a right bad cough and 
he needs his rest.” 

Eli watched Dovie take the sharp 
knife from the table and go out the door, 
and presently she came back, a strand of 
rope in her fingers. He knew that she 
had opened the door of the shed and |e! 
the sheep out. His thought became 
lighter in quality and he began to make 
the guests welcome, passing among them 
and shaking hands. “ You’re right wel- 
come, Tanny Webster. Howdy do, 
Dick Smith. You’re welcome, Blond- 
etta Quire. Welcome all.” The dane- 
ing went forward, Amos calling figures, 
or Castor Johns sang again and again, a 
new song or an old one, as the music 
allowed. Then a great lamb, more than 
half grown, came bounding through the 
back door and went frisking about, 
bleating with a sort of wild joy. One 
tried to force it out at the door but it 
escaped and came back to the throng. 

“IT know what sheep that is,”’ Johns 
said. “*That’s McNab’s sheep, a pet his 
youngones raised in the 
bottle. Come on, Flossie. 
knows hits name. Flossie, Flossie! 
Well by ginger, look at that. Little 
Flossie wandered into Eli Green’s house 
and won't stay outside.” 

“Mrs. McNab, she drove hit outen the 
house a-Tuesday. Said hit 
enough now to stay outside. 
Flossie!” 

“ Hit’s took a big risk to wander so far 
away from home,” Amos said. “No- 
body knows what a risk Flossie took.” 

“Hit’s a contrarious sheep. Wants to 
stay in. Wants to use in doors. Hit’s 
ashamed and wants to hide behind 
Tanny. Left her manners at home, 
Flossie did.” 

Amos scraped hard at the fiddle then 
and the dancers formed for a reel. 
They turned about with a greater clatter 
of feet, Dovie leading with Castor, Eli 


house on a 
See, hit 


was big 
Flossie, 
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dancing with Elviry. The sheep ran 
about among them, refusing to go out at 
the door. It wove a continuous path 
among the dancers, now and then crying 
out with excitement and pleasure. 

“It’s late, it’s late,” * And 
We best go now.” 


one said. 
the moon, it’s set. 
Nobody heeded this and the dance ran on. 

“The best floor up Dover 
creek,” another said. “I always said I 
rather dance at Eli Green’s If you 
want a dance, I said, let’s go to Eli’s and 
Dov ie’s.”” 

Castor sang, making joy for all the 
girls, making a song for all the men who 
could not sing but who had need of 


singing. 


dancen 


\ young man came a courten fair, 
Howdy do man, O howdy do high! 
And my true love she went anear, 
Howdy do, howdy do all. 


“Hit’s late. The stars are out and 
hit’s dark for sure. Go, we must.” 

They went all together out at the door. 
The sheep kept among them, as if it 
would know among them the security 
of flocks. All prepared to go, saying 
their good-byes over and over. The 
stars were a myriad of small sparks over 
the great roof of the sky, receding and 
multiplying if the eye tried to fathom or 
count the number. The fields on every 
were lost in the All 


side blackness. 


stood together in the doorway pointing 
upward and telling what they knew of 
the dark. 

“Once I saw a star fall. 
see where it went to,” one said. 

“Where would hit go to, now, I 
wonder?” 


But I never 
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“Tf a star fell, where would it go?” 
“They say the stars are worlds or 
suns. People like us a-walken around 
on some. They say so.” 

“A better kind of people *n us down 
here, maybe.” 

“God help 
better.” 

“God knows! 


‘em, I'd hope to find 


Better I hope.” 

“Tf they make out to be worse they are 
surely a no-account, onary set as ever 
God let live, as ever God-almighty gave 
breath to.” 

“'There’s a queer gray streak across 
the sky,” one said, pointing it out. 
“Like a veil slaunchways across. 
Hit’s called the Milky Way, I’ve heard 
it said.” 

“Oh, how many stars it takes to fill 
the sky!” 

“Oh, God ha’ pity on us all,’’ Dovie 
said then. x 


Look at ’em! 

“Milky, that’s a name for hit now. 
Hit is milky for a fact.” 

“Milky, it is, like a veil, and yet it’s 
lasty. Up there... I see it there 
again and again.” 

“Oh, since I was borned! 
ever see the like? 
mon to-night.” 

“That bright star up yon way, I heard 
a man say it mought be ca!led Mars, 
or maybe he said Jubiter. I disremem- 
ber which.” 

“Hit’s a bright star enough. 
say the stars are worlds or suns. 
like us there.” 

“A better kind, maybe.” 

“God help ‘em, I hope so. Better.” 

“God ha’ pity on us all, better I 
hope.” 


Did you 
More stars ’n’ com- 


They 
People 








WWE 
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BY HENRY 


HE proponents of reform legisla- 

tion—those sincere and earnest 

ladies and gentlemen who would 
achieve the millennium by introducing 
bills—are well aware of the efficacy of an 
appeal to the emotions. Statistics are 
dull stuff. Logie is often worthless. 
But swift progress toward the desired 
goal of remedial enactment can be made 
if it is possible to show that the situation 
under attack causes suffering, sickness, 
crime, death, or depravity. 

This is known to every lobbyist, 
amateur or professional, who haunts the 
corridors of our state and federal legisla- 
tive buildings. It is the best weapon of 
the press agents in his employ. Every 
newspaper editor starting a circulation- 
building campaign against some local 
evil instructs his reporters to bring in 
“human interest yarns.” And it was, I 
think, skillful play upon the emotions of 
the voters that brought about one of the 
most striking social-reform experiments 
in history—the ratification of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and the passage of the 
Volstead Act. 

An emotional appeal is most effective, 
of course, when it can be directed against 
a specific evil; and so the drys were 
doubly wise when they selected the 
saloon as the immediate objective of 
their crusade. Everyone was familiar 
with the saloon, at least from the out- 
side. On Saturday nights men reeled 
from its glittering front. It had been 
condemned by many a ballad long be- 
fore prohibition was seriously considered. 
It was simple enough, then, to point out 
that the saloon broke up families, caused 
husbands to abuse their wives, dissipated 
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the earnings of fathers, and deprived 
children of schooling and shoes. The 
most convincing argument of them all, 
beyond doubt, was that the saloon 
fostered and encouraged commercialized 
vice. Do away with the grog-shops, the 
prohibitionists promised, and thousands 
of girls will be saved from lives of sin. 
All these arguments, it should be noted, 
were emotional by their very nature. 

In the year 1928, with the first decade 
of Volsteadism drawing toward its close, 
no one is startled to hear that eminent 
men of science have questioned the 
peril of a moderate use of alcohol. Such 
well-known authorities as Dr. Raymond 
Pearl of Johns Hopkins and Dr. Logan 
Clendening of Kansas City have so 
spoken. And even in the dim, pre- 
historic days of the temperance move- 
ment it was possible for the wets to find 
respectable allies who believed with 
sincerity that alcohol was not harmful, 
even was beneficial if not taken to 
excess. If liquor had its champions, 
however, commercialized vice had vir- 
tually none. The conception that it 
was a necessary evil and should be 
regulated by the state had been dis- 
credited in the United States years 
before the Eighteenth Amendment be- 
came a probability. So the argument 
that to do away with liquor would put 
an end to vice was tremendously effec- 
tive. How to prevent the sale of in- 
toxicants was obvious: pass a law. 

The most superficial examination of 
the writings of the early drys reveals 
their extreme optimism on this point 
and their utter disregard of the com- 
plexities of enforcement. In a sympo- 
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sium entitled Substitutes for the Saloon 
we find an article by Robert A. Woods 
which is fairly typical of the prohibi- 
tion erystal-gazers. When the organized 
liquor traffic vanished, Mr. Woods pre- 
dicted, “the traffic in sex demoralization 

. . will find its main outward defenses 
and its most trusted reinforcements 
destroyed by a single blow.” 


It may be suggested (he wrote) that the 
degree to which prohibition will reduce sexual 
immorality will depend on the degree to 
which it can be enforced. This, in general, 
can hardly present serious difficulty. ... 
There will, of course, remain a greater or less 
number of isolated nests where crude alcoholic 
drinks will be made or supplied and in these 
crude forms of immorality will be likely to be 
found. . . . From every point of view, it is 
clear that prohibition will directly reduce the 
number of recruits of both sexes for prostitu- 
tion in marked degree. 


It has been apparent for some time, 
needless to say, that Mr. Woods and his 
co-workers were over-confident in their 
prophecies regarding the ease with which 
prohibition could enforced. The 
Eighteenth Amendment did not do 
away with the liquor traffic, even the 
organized traffic; for the illicit trade is 
an unofficial big business of America. 
And now it is being declared, not only in 
New York but in other large cities, that 
commercialized vice is increasing to a 
point where it is virtually as serious a 
problem as it was twenty-five years ago. 
The speak-easy, born of Volsteadism, is 
held responsible—ably assisted by night 
clubs and dance halls. Where they do 
not encourage vice in the commercialized 
sense, they are breeding places for 
individual immorality among boys and 
girls, some social workers now admit. 
Competition has begun to cut into 
profits, however, and in many cases 
prostitution is added to the attractions 
in the hope of profits. It is almost 
unanimously conceded, inquiry devel- 
ops, that girls arrested for prostitution 
are to-day much ‘younger than in the 
days of the saloon. Vice in its new form 
is held to be more difficult to stamp out. 


be 
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The first indication of what is going on 
is found in the reports of the Committee 
of Fourteen of New York City. This 
organization, having endeavored for a 
quarter of a century to put down prosti- 
tution, has stated that the speak-easies 
and night clubs are serving as new cen- 
ters for vice and that “the hostess of the 
night club and speak-easy is the modern 
American counterpart of the Geisha 
girl.” In New York City, the commit- 
tee is forced to conclude, the problem is 
comparable to that of two decades ago. 
The Committee of Fourteen, it must be 
remembered, is not a wet organization 
seeking to undermine prohibition. Most 
of its members, it is safe to venture, 
were sympathetic toward ratification of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. Its state- 


ments regarding the present situation in 
New York City are based on careful, 
statistical examination of seven thousand 
five hundred separate investigations. It 
has worked in close co-operation with 
the authorities and I am assured by 
Magistrate Jean Norris, the only woman 


judge in New York and an authority on 
the subject, that she believes the Com- 
mittee’s findings to be, in the main, cor- 
rect. The accuracy of its work is further 
supported by Miss Alice Smith, chief 
probation officer of the Woman’s Day 
Court. In its 1926 report, made pub- 
lic about a year ago, the Committee 
said: 

It is common knowledge that the Volstead 
Act has been responsible for the springing 
into existence in the City of New York of 
numerous so-called night clubs and speak- 
easies. Prostitution has been quick to take 
advantage of these new conditions by using 
such places as rendezvous, and we again 
have the old and ‘vicious connection of 
prostitution and alcohol, in perhaps an even 
more vicious form than previously. 


During 1927 the Committee continued 
its investigations, its ability to do so 
increased through the co-operation of 
the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion. Its latest report—recently the 
subject of flaring headlines in the press 
and violently criticized in some quarters 
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—is even more sensational. Regarding 


the speak-easy and the night club it says: 


The Committee feels that the speak-easy 
club situation is in some respects as serious, if 
than the Raines hotel 
which called the Committee into existence 
nearly a quarter of a century ago. 


not more so, Law 
For one 
thing, they are attracting young men and 
young women of a class who never would 
have visited the old-time Raines Law hotel. 
Some of these are cloaked with an 
apparent respectability which is likely to 
throw the unsophisticated off their guard. 
Outside of the prostitution problem, they 


“clubs” 


provide for the young man and the young 
woman the lure of music, entertainment and 
dancing, coupled with alcohol and a free and 
easy atmosphere 
night. 


and they are open all 
Moreover, they have or can furnish 
the facilities for carrying out prostitution. 
The saloons or the Raines Law hotels never 
catered to that class. 


Generalities are, of course, dangerous 
as well as The Committee of 
Fourteen must be aware that many de- 
cent girls are employed in the night clubs. 
Its attack is directed against the resorts 
where the girls are not entertainers in the 
sense that they can dance or sing. They 
are employed in large numbers, often 
through advertisements inserted in the 
Of them, the Committee 


cruel. 


newspapers. 
declares: 


The hostess of the night club and speak- 
easy is the modern American counterpart of 
the Geisha girl. She is employed by the 
club or speak-easy proprietor for the main 
purpose of increasing the sales of liquor, food 
and other drinks; incidentally she is to 
provide wsthetic, social and sexual entertain- 
ment for the men customers. Her sex ap- 
peal largely accounts for her success. She is 
the successor of the old-time drink rustler 
who worked in bars on a commission basis 
She was divorced from 
the saloon business together with her sister, 
the professional prostitute, long before the 
Volstead Act went into effect. . .. The 
speak-easies and night clubs are now too 
numerous to succeed from the sale of liquor 
without the added attraction of ‘ hostesses.” 
Their use in these places did not become 
general until the last two or three years. 
The greatest demand appeared in the fall of 


Many years ago. 


1927 when agencies and clubs became bold 
enough to advertise for recruits. 

These advertisements, the Committee 
has found, attracted girls from various 
parts of the United States. Other 
hostesses are drawn from dance halls and 
some “are known to have been inmates 
of houses of prostitution in Albany, De- 
troit, Troy, and other cities still tolerat- 
ing such resorts.” 

From a source such as the Commit- 
tee of Fourteen such statements are food 
for thought. During the eight years 
that have passed since 1920 numerous 
attacks have been made on the Volstead 
Act. It has been blamed for everything, 
from rolled stockings to the crime wave. 
Here, though, is criticism born of careful 
inquiry and not emotion. Those who 
labored for prohibition in the belief that 
it would end, or materially reduce, pros- 
titution, seem to have been misied. Even 
the old saloon, indubitably linked with 
vice, may not have been as evil as the 
modern speak-easy. 


II 


The question immediately arises 
whether New York is typical of the rest 
of the country. Is the Volstead Act 
flouted more industriously by her citi- 
zens—so often declared an aggregation 
of wet Al Smith Democrats? The city 
has taken pride—and with justice— 
that during the past decade she has been 
able to cut down commercialized vice to 
a minimum. New York was one of the 
cleanest cities in the world. Is she now 
paying the penalty for declining to obey 
the liquor law, for assisting in the repeal 
of the state enforcement act? Or are 
the new conditions widespread? 

In an effort to learn the conditions in 
communities of more than average 
reputations, I sent letters to social 
workers and police officials in a number 
of the larger cities. I pointed out that 
the New York Committee of Fourteen, 
known by reputation to all of them, had 
declared the speak-easy responsible for a 
situation more grave than had existed 
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for some years. Was it true in their 
localities, too, that arrests for prostitu- 
tion were increasing? Did this, if so, 
have anything to do with illicit sales of 
liquor? Was the problem, in their 
opinion, as serious as that prior to pro- 
hibition? Did lax enforcement of the 
Volstead Act have any bearing on it? 
Were girls charged with prostitution 
now more youthful? 

The answers to these queries varied 
widely. In no other city as yet have 
studies comparable to that of the Com- 
mittee of Fourteen been made. I dis- 
covered again, as I had before, that 
social workers are, as a class, reluctant 
to admit that prohibition is a failure. 
This, I think, is chiefly because their 
revenues are usually derived from church 
group strangely prone to 
believe statements by the Anti-Saloon 
League that the Volstead Act is a na- 
tional blessing without defects. Thus 
several men and women wrote that it was 
true that immorality was increasing and 
commercialized vice, This had, 
however, nothing to do with prohibition. 
It was caused by the automobile, greater 
freedom between the indecent 
dressing on the part of young women, 
and the laxity of parents. Police offi- 
cials were also inclined to deny that the 
laws were being violated, possibly be- 
cause they are charged with enforcement 
of them. It is fair to say, for these 


people—a 


also. 


sexes, 


reasons? that the answers to my questions 


probably underestimate rather than 
exaggerate the situation. 

The Chief of Police of Cleveland, Ohio, 
wrote, for example, that “the Volstead 
Act is being enforced here,” but ad- 
mitted that women arrested for prosti- 
tution were much younger than before 
prohibition. He offered no explanation. 
Miss Alice P. Gannett, Head Worker at 
the Goodrich Social Settlement of Cleve- 
land, wrote me: 


. it is very difficult to say whether the 
difference in the problem of prostitution and 
the so-called wildness of young people is due 
to prohibition and the many bootleggers in 
every neighborhood or to the increased use of 
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the automobile. ... Here... the auto- 

mobile problem is the big one with our 

adolescent girls. Drinking, of course, is 

connected with this and gains added attrac- 

tion from the fact that it is illegal. 


Miss Alice M. Barrows, Chief Super- 
visor of Dance Halls in San Francisco, 
conferred with numerous officials in her 
city before venturing an opinion. There 
was, she said, “little difference in the 
conclusions” that they reached. In- 
vestigation disclosed a definite increase 
in sex offenders among younger women, 
although the “street walker” type had 
decreased. The increase, Miss Barrows 
felt, had a specific connection with the 
speak-easy; the situation is now more 
grave than prior to prohibition, she was 
certain. Lack of enforcement of the 
Volstead Act is responsible “for the 
lowering of the age”’ and for the fact 
that a higher type of girl than formerly 
is involved. Miss Barrows wrote: 

Liquor is being given to boys and girls ata 
younger than 
licensed 


age was possible through 
Sex delinquency follows 
and often some form of prostitution results 
eventually. It is the age question... . 
Licensed liquor trade meant the protection of 
minors. Prohibition removed the license 
and in so doing removed all control of the 
customer. The difficulties of enforcement of 
the Volstead Act have resulted in uncon- 
trolled distribution to minors, either direcily 
or indirectly. 


saloons. 


The net proceeds produce a 
younger group of sex traders. The number 
of arrests has not varied greatly, however. 


A social worker in Wilmington, Del., 
who requested that her name be kept 
confidential, felt that the problem was 
about the same as it had been for years. 
Prostitution, she believed, had a con- 
nection with the speak-easy, but the 
free use of automobiles was also a factor. 
The situation “would be greatly im- 
proved” if the Volstead Act were en- 
forced more rigidly. Mrs. Mary M. 
Adams of the Southwark Neighborhood 
House of Philadelphia did not believe 
that there was much commercialized 
vice in her region, but said that “the 
number of speak-easies has increased 
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and more young people are drinking.” 
Police Chief Michael H. Crowley of 
Boston wrote that he could see no link 
between the speak-easy and_prostitu- 
tion. There had been “no marked 
increase”’ in vice since the enactment of 
the Volstead Law. Then he said: 


The problem of obliterating this vice is 
more serious now than prior to prohibition. 
The road-houses and inns where liquor is 
consumed at the tables, although not, per- 
haps, sold on the premises, afford an op- 
portunity for the youth of to-day to indulge 
in vice. 

While the lack of enforcement of the 
Volstead Act might have some bearing on 
existing conditions . . . it is not entirely the 
It appears that the cause might lie 
in the homes of our youth . . . the lack of 
parental control and the insubordination of 
the youth... the 
toward the laws of morality. 

It is true that women arrested during the 
past few years have been much younger than 
women arrested for prostitution prior to 
prohibition. 


cause. 


absolute indifference 


Miss Jessie F. Binford, director of the 
Juvenile Protective Association of Chi- 
cago, said that there had been “a great 
increase in prostitution ... since the 
election of Mayor Thompson” and that 
the “situation is possibly worse than it 
has ever been in the city.” She did not 
feel, though, that non-enforcement of the 
Volstead Act was responsible; many 
factors wére behind it. Miss Blanche F. 
Miller, a Justice of the Peace in Tacoma, 
Washington, admitted that drinking 
was the cause of many crimes, “includ- 
ing prostitution.” Her data did not, 
though, indicate an increase in vice. 

A settlement worker of Indianapolis, 
also requesting anonymity, said without 
hesitation that prostitution was increas- 
ing and was obviously connected with 
illicit liquor resorts. It was, she felt, 
more serious than before prohibition, 
that lax enforcement of the Volstead Act 
was a contributing cause, and that the 
girls arrested were younger than prior to 
1920. She wrote: 

I consulted the police department here, 
but they feel that automobiles are largely 


responsible. I do not altogether agree with 
them, as violations are very flagrant in our 
city. It seems to me that conditions are 
quite appalling, and I do not think that en- 
forcement of the Volstead Act would entirely 
eliminate prostitution, but it would help a 
great deal. 


Such were among the representative 
answers to my inquiries. It is only fair 
to point out that, in some cases, I re- 
ceived the replies months ago. It re- 
quired weeks of work, on the part of 
some of my informants, to examine the 
necessary data. It is possible, but not at 
all probable, that conditions have grown 
better since the answers were received 
and tabulated. In general, the socia! 
workers were united in facing the facts 
of the prohibition problem. Miss Louise 
Bignall of the Associated Charities of 
Knoxville, Tenn., said that prostitution 
was “much more serious” than before 
prohibition and that “‘younger girls are 
buying and drinking whiskey.” She 
echoed that most depressing of all the 
reports—“the prostitutes taken into 
custody are usually much younger.” 
Miss Zilpha M. Guilfoy, a social worker 
of Decatur, Lll., could see no relationship 
between the speak-easy and prostitution. 
Offenders are more youthful but “this 


is due to conditions brought about by 
the War.” 


[il 


The facts thus brought out are dis- 


couraging enough. But it is highly im- 
probable that the pendulum will swing 
back so far that the vice which existed 
thirty years ago will be tolerated. Those 
days will never return. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this, the outstanding one 
being that the public attitude toward 
commercialized immorality has changed 
radically in the last three decades. The 
viewpoint of the police has also shifted. 
Disorderly houses paid for protection in 
the old days, as does the man selling liq- 
uor to-day. Convictions for prostitu- 
tion were infrequent, and the penalties 
were light. It is possible that corrupt 
officials in rare cases still receive bribes 
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from such places. The normal reaction 
of the police is best reflected, however, in 
the experience of an investigator for the 
Committee of Fourteen. 

A complaint had been received that a 
house in Manhattan, not a great distance 
from Fifth Avenue, was a resort of the 
type supposed to have disappeared. 
Inquiry confirmed the rumors and, its 
facts in hand, the Committee notified the 
police department. It was gratified to 
find that the information was received 
with surprise and indignation. 

“That place?” asked, incredulously, 
the police official first interviewed. 
“Why I’ve known about that place for a 
long time. I thought it was a speak- 
easy!” 

It is not, perhaps, out of place to de- 
scribe briefly what the Committee of 
Fourteen has sought to accomplish. The 
organization is not, it should be noted, 
crusading for personal morality. It has 
never fought the saloon, except when the 
saloon sheltered vice. It has no interest, 


as has the Comstock Society, in smutty 


books, art studies in the nude, the young- 
er generation, or any form of censorship. 
When, years ago, it found that the liquor 
interests protected prostitution, it at- 
tacked the liquor interests. When the 
brewers offered to co-operate in exter- 
minating this evil, the Committee ac- 
cepted their co-operation and for years 
worked efficiently and in harmony with 
them. 

The officers of the Committee of Four- 
teen include, at the present time, such 
men as Dr. James Pederson, a New York 
surgeon, Percy S. Straus of R. H. Macy 
& Co., and Edward J. McGuire, a former 
first assistant District Attorney for New 
York County. Its secretary and general 
counsel, George E. Worthington, is a 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin, 
and was formerly associate director of 
the legal department of the American 
Social Hygiene Association. The Com- 
mittee is by no means “a reform organ- 
ization” as the term is ordinarily un- 
derstood. Frequently assisted by the 
churches, it has no definite affiliation 
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with them. I have examined the list of 
contributors and I find that they in- 
clude Jews, Catholics, and Protestants. 
It has had, I am quite sure, absolute in- 
dependence in formulating its policies. 
Certainly weight must be given its con- 
clusion that conditions brought into 
being by the Volstead Act have aggra- 
vated the one problem it fights—com- 
mercialized vice. 

Few people will deny that there is a 
natural kinship between the liquor traffic 
and the traffic in vice. Now that it has 
vanished, a veil of sentimentality has 
been thrown around the saloon. No 
one calls publicly for its exhumation, of 
course. Even the wettest of politicians, 
crying out that the liberty of man de- 
mands light wine and beer, denies heat- 
edly that he has any yearning for the 
brass rail, the shining mirrors, and the 
affable, yet dignified, barkeeper of a day 
that has passed. But tears are still per- 
mitted to fall, in private, for the “poor 
man’s club.” Its keynote was, after all, 
good fellowship. Most of its patrons 
drank mellow beer instead of gin. It was 
the exceptional saloon-keeper who toler- 
ated vice. Such are the laments. 

Like nearly all sentimentality, this is 
hokum. Much as he may have abhorred 
it, personally, the average saloon owner 
was forced to permit his place to be a 
rendez-vous for the women whom civi- 
lization has for centuries pretended to 
despise. Often, as a matter of fact, he 
shared in the returns. The temptation 
of decent saloon-keepers to do likewise 
was vastly increased when, in 1896, 
State Senator John Raines, the son of an 
up-state Methodist minister, accom- 
plished the passage of an amendment to 
the excise law. This provided that 
hotels, alone, could serve drinks on 
Sunday, the most profitable day in the 
week. A “hotel,” according to the 
statute, was a saloon with ten bedrooms, 
a kitchen, and provisions for furnishing 
sandwiches. (One for each table was 
enough for an entire day, since the law 
did not require its consumption.) With- 
in a few years hotels of this type sprang 
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up in all parts of New York, eventually 
becoming so numerous that competition 
was keener than it had ever been in the 
past. No demand for the required 
rooms existed, with the result that they 
were often used for prostitution. In no 
other way could their overhead be met. 
It was to end this condition that the 
Committee of Fourteen was organized 
in 1905. Its success was demonstrated 
by a reduction in the number of these 
resorts from 1,205 in Manhattan and 
the Bronx in 1905 to but 87 in the entire 
city in 1911. 

After this victory the committee 
turned its attention to saloons that were 
outwardly decent enough, but that were 
known to foster prostitution. Prohibi- 


tion was, by this time, so imminent that 
both the brewers and the distillers gave 
an attentive ear when told that unless 
they cleaned house they would be put 
The Brewers’ Board of 
Trade went so far as to engage its own 


out of business. 


secret operatives, who worked with the 
investigators of the Committee of Four- 
teen. In cases where vice was tolerated, 
I am assured, the brewers enforced de- 
cency by means of the mortgages and 
leases which they held. By 1916 there 
were comparatively few saloons that 
allowed, at least openly, anything that 
savored of the old regime. 

But the saloon had earned its bad 
name and so it abolished. The 
millennium was in sight. Enforcement 
would be simple, and prostitution, where 
it remained, would swiftly be stamped 
out. Even the wets, no doubt, agreed 
that as far as commercialized vice was 
concerned a step forward had been taken. 


was 


IV 


If, as the Committee of Fourteen 
maintains, the speak-easy is increasing 
prostitution, some indication of the 
growth should be available in a statistical 
analysis of the arrests and arraignments 
for this and allied offenses. In New 
York City the data bears out the indict- 
ment, although it is only accurate to 
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point out that the larger number of 
arrests might be partially due to greater 
activity by the police. The figures 
show, whether they prove anything as to 
causes, a more or less steady increase jn 
prostitution arraignments in the Woman’s 
Day Court. In 1920 the number was 
1,312. Since then the figures are: 
1921, 1,668; 1922, 1,884; 1923, 1,900: 
1924, 1,757; 1925, 1,330; 1926, 1,742: 
1927, 2,457. The drop in 1925, the 
Committee of Fourteen believes, was 
due to the action by former Police 
Commissioner Enright in abolishing the 
current system of dealing with prostitu- 
tion and establishing a Special Service 
Squad consisting largely of inexperienced 
men. During this time few arrests were 
made and “the underworld took ad- 
vantage of the circumstances to become 
more strongly entrenched.” It was 
then that vice began its alliance with 
the night clubs and speak-easies. The 
recent increase, the Committee sets 
forth, is due in part to efficient and 
effective co-operation on the part of 
Police Commissioner Warren with its 
own investigators. Indications point 
to the probability that the proportionate 
increase in prostitution arraignments 
will continue for 1928. An ugly feature 
of the current situation is the growth in 
the number of men taken into custody. 
This means but one thing: that the 
exploiter is returning to his loathsome 
trade. For years he has been almost 
unknown in New York. 

Not long ago I had the depressing ex- 
perience of sitting on the bench with 
Judge Jean Norris in the Woman’s Day 
Court. Before her passed an almost 
constant stream of women. Vice, some- 
times believed alluring and romantic, is 
invariably drab, down at the heels, and 
pitiful when seen by daylight. These 
girls and women, many of them not yet 
twenty years old, mumbled their stories, 
admitted their guilt or pleaded their 
innocence. But they revealed little 
regarding the problems caused by the 
speak-easy. Later, in her chambers, 
Judge Norris said that she agreed with 
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the findings of the Committee of 
Fourteen. 

‘“‘T have been on the bench since 1919,” 
she said, “and conditions are infinitely 
worse than they were during the first 
few years after the passage of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. As a matter of fact, 
many of the arrests are the direct result 
of overtures made by the habitués of 
speak-easies who use these places to ply 
their trade. Frequently, according to 
the testimony adduced at the trials, the 
back rooms of speak-easies are used for 
the purpose of commercialized vice. 
The speak-easy is unquestionably re- 
sponsible for an increase in prostitution, 
just as it is responsib'e for individual 
immorality. The girls brought before 
the Woman’s Day Court much 
younger than ever before.” 

Miss Smith, in charge of the probation 
work at the court, talks with hundreds 
of wayward girls each month. Like 
Judge Norris, she agreed with the find- 
ings of the Committee of Fourteen. She 


are 


had found, she said, that the speak-easy 


was often the cause of the fearful trouble 
in which these girls find themselves. 
Sometimes, bored with home or with 
labor in factories and stores, they had 
gone to these places in the hope of 
adventure and amusement. In recent 
months there had been many reports 
that girls were being lured into them. 


Vv 

There is a general belief that most of 
the resorts selling liquor in New York 
are in the vicinity of Times Square and 
Greenwich Village. This is not, how- 
ever, the case. Scores of neighborhood 
speak-easies, encouraged by the police 
attitude of “hands-off” have been 
opened in all sections of the five bor- 
oughs. Just what the total number is 
can only be conjectured. An Assistant 
United States Attorney, upon resigning 
his office some months ago, estimated 
that there were 22,000 of them. An- 
other official who had grappled with the 
problem said there might be 50,000. 
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Neither had any real idea of the num- 
ber, except that it was large. Under 
the license system, incidentally, only 
12,000 places were selling liquor in 
New York City in 1918. Then, too, 
there were “blind-tigers’’ and “blind- 
pigs” operating in violation of the 
law. Their number, however, was not 
very great. 

There are indications that the supply 
of speak-easies at the present time ex- 
ceeds the public thirst. They are “now 
too numerous,” Mr. Worthington writes 
in his report, “to succeed from the sale 
of liquor without the added attraction of 
‘hostesses.””” And in this there is a close 
parallel to the vicious system bred by the 
Raines Law. So many hotels were 
opened under this statute that expenses 
could not be met by the sale of liquor 
alone, and prostitution stepped in, 
Similarly to-day, the speak-easy owner 
is finding that the path to wealth is not 
as clearly marked as he had believed. 
Expenses are high, since a wide variety 
of graft must be paid. Competition is 
bitter. And so vice is encouraged, 
Let us again examine the statistics of the 
Committee of Fourteen. During the 
past year 157 night clubs and speak- 
easies, most of them picked at random, 
were investigated. Of this number 132, 
or nearly 85 per cent, were identified 
with prostitution. Of the 441 women 
observed in these places, 291 or 66 per 
cent “were known to be prostitutes” 
according to the Committee. 

I shall refrain from going into details 
regarding the conditions that have been 
uncovered. The Committee has un- 
covered three general classes of dis- 
orderly places that operate in connec- 
tion with the sale of liquor. The first, 
and probably the most vicious, is almost 
identical with the old-time house of 
prostitution. Usually there is a res- 
taurant and bar on the ground floor, but 
the entire house is owned or leased by 
the management. There are resident 
women. These houses are surprisingly 
numerous, fifteen of them having been 
discovered in 1927 by the investigators 
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of the Committee. They are located in 
widely separated parts of the city. 

The second classification is the speak- 
easy which serves as a rendez-vous. In 
this group the Committee has included 
many of the night clubs. Women are 
encouraged to loiter at these places and 
in many cases are given posts as “host- 
Often they are paid no salaries 
but are allowed a percentage on the sale 
of drinks. In regard to hostesses, I 
have suggested, generalizations are un- 
just. Every girl who persuades a visit- 
ing buyer from Detroit to buy cham- 
pagne is not a prostitute. The Com- 
mittee believes, however, that in all 
except the most respectable (not neces- 
sarily the most expensive) night clubs 
the girls are, at least, in grave danger. 
The night club has no rooms for assigna- 
tion. Its proprietor often shares, how- 


” 
esses. 


ever, in the profits of the women who 
make his place their headquarters and 
so is culpable under the law. 
aa ; 4 , 
Ihe third type is probably less im- 
portant; the speak-easy where men are 


able to make contacts with women, but 
where the management takes no actual 
part in the traffic. The owner is aware 
of what is going on, but refrains from 
interference because he fears that if he 
objects his patrons will buy their liquor 
from a competing speak-easy. An en- 
tirely separate problem, and one on 
which insufficient data has as yet been 
gathered, has been found among the 
negro cabarets in Harlem. The Com- 
mittee of Fourteen believes it possible 
that here “both white and colored girls” 
are being exploited for prostitution. 
The Harlem situation is already being 
reflected in the Woman’s Day Court 
where the number of negro women 
brought before the bar has increased to 
a mark: degree. 

For tive or six years now the City 
of New York has taken justifiable pride 
in its success in eliminating the more 
open forms of prostitution. Its red-light 
district disappeared so long ago that few 
remember it. Street-walkers are com- 
paratively unknown. How long this 
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will continue to be a subject for self-con- 
gratulation depends, very largely, on 
steps that can be taken at the present 
time. Apparently prohibition, as it is 
now enforced, did not put an end to 
commercialized vice. Can prohibition 
be enforced, in New York and in other 
parts of the country? The outlook is 
not encouraging, particularly in the large 
cities. Former United States Attorney 
Emory R. Buckner, who prosecuted liq- 
uor violations and made the padlock 
famous as a means of putting fear into 
the hearts of speak-easy owners, has 
estimated the cost of adequate enforce- 
ment at $15,000,000 a year for New York 
State alone. This is with the provision 
that jury trials are to be abolished. 
Otherwise, he believes, the cost will be 
$75,000,000. 

It is not impossible, of course, that an 
awakened public opinion may demand 
that the police raid “disorderly” speak- 
easies. It isa fantastic thought. Pos- 
sibly those places which violate only the 
Constitution of the United States will be 
permitted to operate without interfer- 
ence, while those which harbor prosti- 
tution will swiftly be closed. It is not, 
however, very much stranger to contem- 
plate than the present picture of judges, 
politicians, state and federal office- 
holders and prominent citizens gathering 
at formal dinners and violating the Vol- 
stead Act without a moment’s hesitation. 
This happens at every big hotel nearly 
every night of the year. 

Organizations like the Committee of 
Fourteen, it is quite certain, will find 
it more difficult to wipe out vice fostered 
by the speak-easy than was their experi- 
ence with the saloon. The bootleggers 
have no Board of Trade to lend its 
assistance. Being beyond the law al- 
ready, speak-easy proprietors cannot be 
intimidated by the threat of legislation 
that will put them out of business unless 
they mend their ways. They operate 
for one purpose—to make money. If 
more can be made by an alliance with 
vice, they will undoubtedly continue to 
give prostitution their cordial assistance. 














RACE PREJUDICE AND THE 
NEGRO ARTIST 


BY JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 


HAT Americans call the Negro 
problem is almost as old as 


America itself. For three cen- 
turies the Negro in this country has been 
tagged with an interrogation point; the 
question propounded, however, has not 
always been the same. Indeed, the 
question has run all the way from whether 
or not the Negro was a human being, 
down—or up—to whether or not the 
Negro shall be accorded full and unlim- 
ited American citizenship. Therefore, 
the Negro problem is not a problem in 


the sense of being a fixed proposition in- 
volving certain invariable factors and 
waiting to be worked out according to 


certain defined rules. It is not a static 
condition; rather, it is and always has 
been a series of shifting interracial situa- 
tions, never precisely the same in any 
two generations. As these situations 
have shifted, the methods and manners 
of dealing with them have constantly 
changed. And never has there been 
such a swift and vital shift as the one 
which is taking place at the present 
moment; and never was there a more 
revolutionary change in attitudes than 
the one which is now going on. 

The question of the races—white and 
black—has occupied much of America’s 
time and thought. Many methods fora 
solution of the problem have been tried 
—most of them tried on the Negro, for 
one of the mistakes commonly made in 
dealing with this matter has been the 
failure of white America to take into 
account the Negro himself and the forces 
he was generating and sending out. The 


question repeated generation after gen- 
eration has been: what shall we do with 
the Negro?—ignoring completely the 
power of the Negro to do something for 
himself, and even something to America. 
It is a new thought that the Negro has 
helped to shape and mold and make 
America. It is, perhaps, a startling 
thought that America would not be pre- 
cisely the America it is to-day except for 
the powerful, if silent, influence the 
Negro has exerted upon it—both posi- 
tively and negatively. It is a certainty 
that the nation would be shocked by a 
contemplation of the effects which have 
been wrought upon its inherent char- 
acter by the negative power which the 
Negro has involuntarily and unwittingly 
wielded. 

A number of approaches to the heart 
of the race problem have been tried: 
religious, educational, political, indus- 
trial, ethical, economic, sociological. 
Along several of these approaches con- 
siderable progress has been made. To- 
day a newer approach is being tried, an 
approach which discards most of the 
older methods. It requires a minimum 
of pleas, or propaganda, or philanthropy. 
It depends more upon what the Negro 
himself does than upon what someone 
does for him. It is the approach along 
the line of intellectual and artistic 
achievement by Negroes, and may be 
called the art approach to the Negro 
problem. This method of approaching 
a solution of the race question has the 
advantage of affording great and rapid 
progress with least friction and of pro- 
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viding a common platform upon which 
most people are willing to stand. The 
results of this method seem to carry a 
high degree of finality, to be the thing 
itself that was to be demonstrated. 

I have said that this is a newer ap- 
proach to the race problem; that is only 
in a sense true. The Negro has been 
using this method for a very long time; 
for a longer time than he has used any 
other method, and, perhaps, with farther- 
reaching effectiveness. For more than 
a century his great folk-art contributions 
have been exerting an ameliorating 
effect, slight and perhaps, in any one 
period, imperceptible, nevertheless, cu- 
mulative. In countless and diverse 
situations song and dance have been 
both a sword and a shield for the Negro. 
Take the Spirituals: for sixty years, be- 
ginning with their introduction to the 
world by the Fisk Jubilee Singers, these 
songs have touched and stirred the 
hearts of people and brought about a 
smoothing down of the rougher edges of 
prejudice against the Negro. Indeed, 
nobody can hear Negroes sing this won- 
derful music in its primitive beauty with- 
out a softening of feeling toward them. 

What is there, then, that is new? 
What is new consists largely in the 
changing attitude of the American 
people. There is a coming to light and 
notice of efforts that have been going on 
for a long while, and a public apprecia- 
tion of their results. Note, for example, 
the change in the reaction to the Spir- 
ituals. Fifty years ago white people who 
heard the Spirituals were touched and 
moved with sympathy and pity for the 
“poor Negro.” To-day the effect is not 
one of pity for the Negro’s condition, but 
admiration for the creative genius of the 
race. 

All of the Negro’s folk-art creations 
have undergone a new evaluation. His 
sacred music—the Spirituals; his secular 
music—Ragtime, Blues, Jazz, and the 
work songs; his folk lore—the Uncle 
Remus plantation tales; and his dances 
have received a new and higher appre- 
ciation. Indeed, I dare to say that it is 
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now more or less generally acknowledged 

that the only things artistic that have 
sprung from American soil and out of 
American life, and been universally 
recognized as distinctively American 
products, are the folk creations of the 
Negro.» The one thing that may be 
termed artistic, by which the United 
States is known the world over, is its 
Negro-derived popular music. The folk 
creations of the Negro have not only 
received a new appreciation; they have 
—the Spirituals excepted—been taken 
over and assimilated. They are no 
longer racial, they are national; they 
have become a part of our common cul- 
tural fund. Negro secular music has 
been developed into American popular 
music; Negro dances have been made 
into our national art of dancing; even 
the plantation tales have been trans- 
formed and have come out as popular 
bedtime stories. The Spirituals are still 
distinct Negro folk songs, but sooner 
or later our serious composers will take 
them as material to go into the making 
of the “‘great American music”’ that has 
so long been looked for. 

But the story does not halt at this 
point. The Negro has done a great deal 
through his folk-art creations to change 
the national attitudes toward him; and 
now the efforts of the race have been 
reinforced and magnified by the indi- 
vidual Negro artist, the conscious artist. 
It is fortunate that the individual Negro 
artist has emerged; for it is more than 
probable that with the ending of the 
creative period of Blues, which seems to 
be at hand, the whole folk creative effort 
of the Negro in the United States will 
come to a close. All the psychological 
and environmental forces are working to 
that end. At any rate, it is the indi- 
vidual Negro artist that is now doing 
most to effect a crumbling of the inner 
walls of race prejudice; there are outer 
and inner walls. The emergence of the 
individual artist is the result of the same 
phenomenon that brought about the 
new evaluation and appreciation of the 
folk-art creations. But it should be 
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borne in mind that the conscious Afra- 
merican artist is not an entirely new 
thing. What is new about him is chiefly 
the evaluation and public recognition of 
his work. 


Il 


When and how did this happen? The 
entire change, which is marked by the 
shedding of a new light on the artistic 
and intellectual achievements of the 
Negro, the whole period which has be- 
come ineptly known as “the Negro 
renaissance,” is the matter of a decade; 
it has all taken place within the last ten 
years. More forces than anyone can 
name have been at work to create the 
existing state; however, several of them 
may be pointed out. What took place 
had no appearance of a development; 
it seemed more like a sudden awakening, 
an almost instantaneous change. There 
was nothing that immediately preceded 
it which foreshadowed what was to fol- 
low. Those who were in the midst of 
the movement were as much astonished 
as anyone else to see the transformation. 
Overnight, as it were, America became 
aware that there were Negro artists and 
that they had something worth while to 
offer. This awareness first manifested 
itself in black America, for, strange as it 
may seem, Negroes themselves, as a 
mass, had had little or no consciousness 
of their own individual artists. Black 
America awoke first to the fact that it 
possessed poets. This «<wakening fol- 
lowed the entry of the United States into 
the Great War. Before this country 
had been in the war very long there was 
bitter disillusionment on the part of 
American Negroes—on the part both of 
those working at home and those fighting 
in France to make the world safe for 
democracy. The disappointment and 
bitterness were taken up and voiced by a 
group of seven or eight Negro poets. 
They expressed what the race felt, what 
the race wanted to hear. They made 
the group at large articulate. Some of 
this poetry was the poetry of despair, 
but most of it was the poetry of protest 
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and rebellion. 
civilization: 


Fenton Johnson wrote of 


I am tired of work; I am tired of building up 
somebody else’s civilization. 
Let us take a rest, M’lissy Jane. 


You will let the old shanty go to rot, the 
white people’s clothes turn to dust, 
and the Calvary Baptist Church sink 
to the bottomless pit. 


Throw the children into the river; civilization 
has given us too many. It is better to 
die than it is to grow up and find out 
that you are colored. 

Pluck the stars out of the heavens. The 
stars mark our destiny. The stars 
marked my destiny. 

I am tired of civilization. 


Joseph Cotter, a youth of twenty, 
inquired plaintively from the invalid’s 
bed to which he was confined: 


Brother, come! 

And let us go unto our God. 
And when we stand before Him 
I shall say, 

“Lord, I do not hate 

I am hated. 

I scourge no one, 

I am scourged. 

I covet no lands, 

My lands are coveted. 

I mock no peoples, 

My people are mocked.” 

And, brother, what shall you say? 


But among this whole group the voice 
that was most powerful was that of 


Claude McKay. Here was a true poet 
of great skill and wide range, who turned 
from creating the mood of poetic beauty 
in the absolute, as he had so fully done in 
such poems as “Spring in New Hamp- 
shire,” “The Harlem Dancer,” and 
“Flame Heart,” for example, and began 
pouring out cynicism, bitterness, and 
invective. For this purpose, incon- 
gruous as it may seem, he took the 
sonnet form as his medium. There is 
nothing in American literature that 
strikes a more portentous note than 
these sonnet-tragedies of McKay. Here 
is the sestet of his sonnet, “The 
Lynching”’: 
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Day dawned, and soon the mixed crowds 
came to view 

The ghastly body swaying in the sun: 

The women thronged to look, but never a one 

Showed sorrow in her eyes of steely blue; 

And little lads, lynchers that were to be, 

Danced round the dreadful thing in fiendish 
glee. 


The summer of 1919 was a terrifying 
period for the American Negro. There 
were race riots in Chicago and in 
Washington and in Omaha and in Phillips 
County, Arkansas; and in Longview, 
Texas; and in Knoxville, Tennessee; and 
in Norfolk, Virginia; and in other com- 
munities. Colored men and women, by 
dozens and by scores, were chased and 
beaten and killed in the streets. And 
from Claude McKay came this cry of 
defiant despair, sounded from the last 
ditch: 


If we must die—let it not be like hogs 
Hunted and penned in an inglorious spot, 


Oh, Kinsmen! We must meet the common 
foe; 

Though far outnumbered, let us still be brave, 

And for their thousand blows deal one death- 
blow! 

What though before us lies the open grave? 

Like men we'll face the murderous, cowardly 
pack, 

Pressed to the wall, dying, but—fighting 
back! 


But not all the terror of the time could 
smother the poet of beauty and univer- 
sality in McKay. In “America,” which 
opens with these lines: 

Although she feeds me bread of bitterness, 
And sinks into my throat her tiger’s tooth, 
Stealing my breath of life, I will confess 

I love this cultured hell that tests my youth 


he fused these elements of fear and bit- 
terness and hate into verse which by 
every test is true poetry and a fine son- 
net. 

The poems of the Negro poets of the 
immediate post-war period were widely 
printed in Negro periodicals; they were 
committed to memory; they were recited 
at school exercises and public meetings; 


and were discussed at private gather- 
ings. Now, Negro poets were not new: 
their line goes back a long way in Afra- 
merican history. Between Phillis Wheat- 
ley, who as a girl of eight or nine was 
landed in Boston from an African slave 
ship, in 1761, and who published a vol- 
ume of poems in 1773, and Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar, who died in 1906, there 
were more than thirty Negroes who pub- 
lished volumes of verse—some of it good, 
most of it mediocre, and much of it bad. 
The new thing was the effect produced 
by these poets who sprang up out of the 
war period. Negro poets had sounded 
similar notes before, but now for the 
first time they succeeded in setting up 
a reverberating response, even in their 
own group. But the effect was not lim- 
ited to black America; several of these 
later poets in some subtle way affected 
white America. In any event, at just 
this time white America began to be- 
come aware and to awaken. In the 
correlation of forces that brought about 
this result it might be pointed out that 
the culminating effect of the folk-art 
creations had gone far toward inducing 
a favorable state of mind. Doubtless 
it is also true that the new knowledge 
and opinions about the Negro in Africa— 
that he was not just a howling savage, 
that he had a culture, that he had pro- 
duced a vital art—had directly affected 
opinion about the Negro in America. 
However it may have been, the Negro 
poets growing out of the war period 
were the forerunners of the individuals 
whose work is now being assayed and is 
receiving recognition in accordance with 
its worth. 





Ill 


And yet, contemporaneously with the 
work of these poets a significant effort 
was made in another field of art—an ef- 
fort which might have gone much farther 
at the time had it not been cut off by our 
entry into the War, but which, neverthe- 
less, had its effect. Early in 1917, in fact 
on the very day weentered the War, Mrs. 
Emily Hapgood produced at the Madi- 
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son Square Garden Theater three plays 
of Negro life by Ridgley Torrence, 
staged by Robert Edmond Jones, and 
played by an all-Negro cast. This was 
the first time that Negro actors in drama 
commanded the serious attention of the 
critics and the general public. Two of 
the players, Opal Cooper and Inez 
Clough, were listed by George Jean 
Nathan among the ten actors giving the 
most distinguished performances of the 
year. No one who heard Opal Cooper 
chant the dream inthe “ Rider of Dreams” 
can ever forget the thrill of it. A sensa- 
tional feature of the production was the 
singing orchestra of Negro performers 
under the direction of J. Rosamond 
Johnson—singing orchestras in theaters 
have since become common. The plays 
moved from the Garden Theater to the 
Garrick, but the stress of war crushed 
them out. In 1920, Charles Gilpin was en- 
thusiastically and universally acclaimed 
for his acting in “The Emperor Jones.” 
The American stage has seldom seen 
such an outburst of acclamation. Mr. 
Gilpin was one of the ten persons voted 
by the Drama League as having done 
most for the American theater during the 
year. Most of the readers of these pages 
will remember the almost national crisis 
caused by his invitation to the Drama 
League Dinner. And along came “Shuffle 
Along”; and all of New York flocked to 
an out of the way theater in West Sixty- 
third Street to hear the most joyous sing- 
ing and see the most exhilarating dancing 
to be found on any stage in the city. 
The dancing steps originally used by the 
“policeman” in “Shuffle Along” fur- 
nished new material for hundreds of 
dancing men. “Shuffle Along” was ac- 
tually an epoch-making musical comedy. 
Out of “Shuffle Along”’ came Florence 
Mills, who, unfortunately, died so young 
but lived long enough to be acknowledged 
here and in Europe as one of the finest 
singing comediennes the stage had ever 
seen and an artist of positive genius. 
In 1923 Roland Hayes stepped out on 
the American stage in a blaze of glory, 
making his first appearances as soloist 


with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and later with the Philharmonic. Few 
single artists have packed such crowds 
into Carnegie Hall and the finest concert 
halls throughout the country as has Ro- 
land Hayes; and, notwithstanding the 
éclat with which America first received 
him, his reputation has continued to in- 
crease and, besides, he is rated as one of 
the best box-office attractions in the 
whole concert field. Miss Marian Ander- 
son appeared as soloist with the Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestra and in concert 
at the Lewisohn Stadium at New York 
City College. Paul Robeson and J. 
Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gordon 
sang Spirituals to large and appreciative 
audiences in New York and over the 
country, giving to those songs a fresh 
interpretation and a new vogue. 

Paul Robeson—that most versatile of 
men, who has made a national reputation 
as athlete, singer, and actor—played in 
Eugene O’Neill’s “All God’s Chillun” 
and added to his reputation on the stage, 
and, moreover, put to the test an ancient 
taboo; he played the principal role op- 
posite a white woman. ‘This feature of 
the play gave rise to a more acute crisis 
than did Gilpin’s invitation to the Drama 
League Dinner. Some sensational news- 
papers predicted race riots and other dire 
disasters, but nothing of the sort hap- 
pened; the play went over without a boo. 
Robeson played the title role in a revival 
of “The Emperor Jones” and almost 
duplicated the sensation produced by 
Gilpin in the original presentation. 
There followed on the stage Julius 
Bledsoe, Rose McClendon, Frank Wil- 
son, and Abbie Mitchell, all of whom 
gained recognition. At the time of 
this writing each of these four is playing 
in a Broadway production. Paradox- 
ical it may seem, but no Negro comedian 
gained recognition in this decade. Ne- 
gro comedians have long been a rec- 
ognized American institution and there 
are several now before the public who 
are well known, but their reputations 
were made before this period. The 
only new reputations made on the 
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comedy stage were made by women, 
Florence Mills and Ethel Waters. In 
addition there are the two famous 
Smiths, Bessie and Clara, singers of 
Blues and favorites of vaudeville, phono- 
graph, and radio audiences. Of course 


there is Josephine Baker, but her repu- 
tation was made entirely in Europe. 
Nevertheless, these magical ten years 


have worked a change upon Negro com- 
edy. Before Miller and Lyles brought 
“Shuffle Along” to New York, managers 
here could hardly conceive of a Negro 
musical comedy playing a Broadway 
When Williams and Walker, 
Cole and Johnson, and Ernest Hogan 
were in their heyday, people who wanted 
to see them had to go to theaters 
outside the great white-light zone. 
George Walker died before the “new 
day,” and up to his retirement from 
the stage he kept up a constant fight 
for a chance for his company to play 
a strictly Broadway theater. Since 
“Shuffle Along,” hardly a season has 
passed without more 
Negro musical comedies playing in 
the finest theaters in New York. In 
fact, Negro plays and Negro performers 
in white plays on Broadway have be- 
come usual occurrences. 

Odd has been the fate of the younger 
poets who were instrumental in bringing 
about the present state of affairs. It 
is a fact that none of them, with the ex- 
ception of Claude McKay, quite suc- 
ceeded in bridging over into it. Three of 
them, Roscoe Jamison, Lucian Watkins, 
and Joseph Cotter, are dead, all dying in 
their youth. Fenton Johnson is almost 
silent. And Claude McKay has for the 
past four or five years lived practically in 
exile. However, several of the older 
writers are busily at work, and there has 
sprung up in the last three or four years a 
group of newer creative writers. Countee 
Cullen and Langston Hughes have 
achieved recognition as poets. Jean 
Toomer, Walter White, Eric Walrond, 
and Rudolph Fisher have made a place 
among writers of fiction. And Claude 
McKay, after a period of silence as a 


house. 


seeing one or 
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poet, has published his Home to Har- 
lem, a generally acclaimed novel, 
These are names that carry literary 
significance, and they take their places 
according to individual merit in the 
list of the makers of contemporary 
American literature. In addition, there 
more than a score of younger 
writers who are not yet quite in the 
public eye, but will soon be more 
widely known. Writers such as these 
are bound to be known and in larger 
numbers, because their work now has the 
chance to gain whatever appreciation it 
merits. To-day the reagents that will 
discover what of it is good are at work, 
the arbiters of our national letters are 
disposed to regard their good work as a 
part of American literature, and the 
public is prepared to accept it as such. 
This has not always been the case. Un- 
til this recent period, the several achieve- 
ments in writing that have come to light 
have been regarded as more or less 
sporadic and isolated efforts, and not in 
any sense as having a direct relation to 
the national literature. Had the exist- 
ing forces been at work at the time, the 
remarkable decade from 1895 to 1905, 
which brought forth Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s Up from Slavery, W. E. Burghardt 
Du Bois’s The Souls of Black Folk, 
Charles Chesnutt’s stories of Negro life, 
and Paul Laurence Dunbar’s poetry, 
might have signalled the beginning of the 
“Negro literary renaissance.” 

During the present decade the individ- 
ual Negro artist has definitely emerged 
in three fields, in literature, in the 
theater, and on the concert stage; in 
other fields he has not won marked dis- 
tinction. To point to any achievement 
of distinction in painting the Negro 
must go back of this decade, back to 
H. O. Tanner, who has lived in Europe 
for the past thirty-five years; or farther 
back to E. M. Bannister, who gained 
considerable recognition a half century 
ago. Nevertheless, there is the work of 
W. E. Scott, a mural painter, who lives 
in Chicago and has done a number of 
public buildings in the Middle West, and 


are 
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of Archibald J. Motley, who recently held 
a one-man exhibit in New York which 
attracted very favorable attention. The 
drawings of Aaron Douglas have won 
for him a place among American illus- 
trators. To point to any work of ac- 
knowledged excellence in sculpture the 
Negro must go back of this decade 
to the work of two women, Edmonia 
Lewis and Meta Warrick Fuller, both 
of whom received chiefly in Europe 
such recognition as they gained. There 
are several young painters and sculptors 
who are winning recognition. But 
the strangest lack is that with all the 
great native musical endowment he is 
conceded to possess, the Negro has not in 
this most propitious time produced a 
single outstanding composer. There are 
competent musicians and talented com- 
posers of songs and detached bits of 
music, but no original composer who, in 
amount and standard of work and in 
recognition achieved, is at all comparable 
with S. Coleridge-Taylor, the English 
Negro composer. Nor can the Negro 
in the United States point back of this 
decade to even one such artist. It is a 
curious fact that the American Negro 
through his whole history has done more 
highly sustained and more fully rec- 
ognized work in the composition of let- 
ters than in the composition of music. 
It is the more curious when we consider 
that music is so innately a characteristic 
method of expression for the Negro. 


IV 


What, now, is the significance of this 
artistic activity on the part of the Negro 
and of its reactions on the American peo- 


ple? I think it is twofold. In the first 
place, the Negro is making some dis- 
tinctive contributions to our common 
cultural store. I do not claim it is pos- 
sible for these individual artists to pro- 
duce anything comparable to the folk- 
art in distinctive values, but I do believe 
they are bringing something fresh and 
vital into American art, something from 
the store of their own racial genius: 
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(warmth, color, movement, rhythm, and 


abandon; depth and swiftness of emotion 
and the beauty of sensuousness.} I be- 
lieve American art will be richer because 
of these elements in fuller quantity. 

But what is of deeper significance to 
the Negro himself is the effect that this 
artistic activity is producing upon his 
condition and status as a man and citi- 
zen. I do not believe it an overstate- 
ment to say that the “race problem” is 
fast reaching the stage of being more a 
question of national mental attitudes 
toward the Negro than a question of his 
actual condition. That is to say, it is 
not at all the problem of a moribund peo- 
ple sinking into a slough of ignorance, 
poverty, and decay in the very midst of 
our civilization and despite all our ef- 
forts to save them; that would indeed be 
a problem. Rather is the problem com- 
ing toconsist in the hesitation and refusal 
to open new doors of opportunity at 
which these people are constantly knock- 
ing. In other words, the problem for the 
Negro is reaching the plane where it is 
becoming less a matter of dealing with 
what he is and more a matter of dealing 
with what America thinks he is. 

Now, the truth is that the great ma- 
jority of Americans have not thought 
about the Negro at all, except in a vague 
sort of way and in the form of tradi- 
tional and erroneous stereotypes. Some 
of these stereotyped forms of thought are 
quite absurd, yet they have had serious 
effects. Millions of Americans have had 
their opinions and attitudes regarding 
their fellow colored citizens determined 
by such a phrase as, “A nigger will 
steal,” or “Niggers are lazy,” or “ Nig- 
gers are dirty.”” But there is a common, 
widespread, and persistent stereotyped 
idea regarding the Negro, and it is that 
he is here only to receive; to be shaped 
into something new and unquestionably 
better. The common idea is that the 
Negro reached America intellectually, 
culturally, and morally empty, and that 
he is here to be filled—filled with educa- 
tion, filled with religion, filled with mo- 
rality, filled with culture. In a word, the 
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stereotype is that the Negro is nothing’ 


more than a beggar at the gate of the 
nation, waiting to be thrown the crumbs 
of civilization. Through his artistic 
efforts the Negro is smashing this im- 
memorial stereotype faster than he has 
ever done through any other method he 
has been able to use. He is making it 
realized that he is the possessor of a 
wealth of natural endowments and that 
he has long been a generous giver to 
America. He is impressing upon the 
national mind the conviction that he is 
an active and important force in Ameri- 
can life; that he is a creator as well as a 
creature; that he has given as well as re- 
ceived; that he is the potential giver of 
larger and richer contributions. 

In this way the Negro is bringing 
about an entirely new national concep- 
tion of himself; he has placed himself in 
an entirely new light before the Ameri- 
can people. I do not think it too much 
to say that through artistic achievement 
the Negro has found a means of getting 
at the very core of the prejudice against 
him, by challenging the Nordic superior- 
ity complex. A great deal has been ac- 
complished in this decade of “renais- 
sance.”” Enough has been accomplished 
to make it seem almost amazing when 
we realize that there are lessthan twenty- 


five Negro artists who have more or less 
of national recognition; and that it js 
they who have chiefly done the work. 
A great part of what they have accom- 
plished has been done through the sort 
of publicity they have secured for the 
race. A generation ago the Negro was 
receiving lots of publicity, but nearly all 
of it was bad. There were front page 
stories with such headings as, “‘ Negro 
Criminal,” “‘ Negro Brute.” To-day one 
may see undesirable stories, but one may 
also read stories about Negro singers, 
Negro actors, Negro authors, Negro 
poets. The connotations of the very 
word “‘Negro” have been changed. A 
generation ago many Negroes were half 
or wholly ashamed of the term. To-day 
they have every reason to be proud of it. 

For many years and by many methods 
the Negro has been overcoming the 
coarser prejudices against him; and when 
we consider how many of the subtler 
prejudices have crumbled, and crum- 
bled rapidly under the process of art 
creation by the Negro, we are justified 
in taking a hopeful outlook toward the 
effect that the increase of recognized 
individual artists fivefold, tenfold, 
twentyfold, will have on this most 
perplexing and vital question before 
the American people. 
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TELL IT TO THE TRAFFIC COP 


BY G. H. ESTABROOKS 


SYCHOLOGY has become a 
We must no longer talk 

about such vague things as souls 
and minds. Man is a machine, free will 
is a-delusion, and moral responsibility a 
myth.” 

That sounded good. Here at last was 
a clear-cut statement suitable to a hard- 
boiled scientist. I took it to the head of 
my department. 

“There,” I said, “is a platform on 
which we can make of psychology a 
science worthy of the name.” 

“What's that?” he said as he read the 
statement. 

“You heard what I said. On that 
platform we can build a_ psychology 
which will command the respect of other 
sciences.” 

He smiled indulgently. 

“Tell it to the traffic cop,” he mut- 
tered. 

“What’s that?” 

“You heard what I said. 
the traffic cop.” 

There was insult in his voice and pity 
in his tones. My spirit rose in grim 
determination. Here at last was to be a 
showdown. We scientists cannot for- 
ever be treated like dumb driven cattle. 
That spark of the hero which is present 
even in a henpecked husband asserted 
itself, 

“All right! 


science. 


Tell it to 


I will.” 


Lizzie honked and rattled down the 
main street. Ahead was a red traffic 


light. Beside it stood a_ blue-eyed, 
snub-nosed son of Ireland. He raised 
his hand impressively for me to stop. 
I seized my courage savagely in both 
hands and sailed grandly by. That was 
a magnificent sensation. Often had I 
longed to cross these menials of the law. 
Now was the supreme moment. I 
would dare all in the name of pure 
science. I could see through my mirror 
that the chase was on. 

Two blocks beyond he overtook my 
panting Ford and crowded me into the 
paving. His movements were deliberate 
but careful as becomes one who thinks 
himself dealing with a hardened criminal. 

“Well, buddy, what’s the bright idea?” 

“My man,” I said with great con- 
descension, “I am a psychologist. Ac- 
cording to my science there is no such 
thing as free will or moral responsibility. 
Man is a mere machine. Please allow 
me to proceed.” 

“What inh——!_ Say, what the 
do you think this is? Show me your 
license.”” 

I did so. 

“And now what in ——— do you mean 
by passing that red light? The Judge 
will give you six months for this.” 

““My dear man, don’t be a fool. Iam 
in no way responsible for passing your 
red light. I ama psychologist. Man is 
a machine. There is no such thing as 
moral responsibility. Free will is an 
illusion. Please step aside. I am ina 
hurry.” 

Slowly a great understanding dawned 
in his blue eyes. They became soft and 
understanding. He grasped my point 
of view. So does science triumph over 
mere everyday prejudices. 

“Oh, yes,” he said softly. 
stand. You're quite right. 
sorry I stopped you.” 


“T under- 
I'm very 
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“Tt’s all forgiven,” I replied gracious- 
ly. Exaltation filled my heart. The 
era of science had arrived. 

“T wonder if you'd give me a lift down 
the road? I've a little matter of busi- 
nesstoattendto. It’s in your direction.” 

“Why, certainly. Jump in.” 

Lizzie rattled gayly along. All the 
world was bright and glorious in the 
light of truth’s great conquest. 

“Just turn in here, will you, and drop 
me. You can get out the other side.” 

I did so. We stopped in front of an 
imposing building. He motioned two 
men in blue uniforms to approach. 
Probably his friends. He muttered 
something to them and they came to my 
side of the car. 

“All right, buddy, jump out,” said my 
passenger. 

“What's that?” 

“You heard what I said, get out.” 

“But I don’t want to get out. Why 
should I get out? I’m not stopping here.” 

“That's what they all think.” 

The title over the door took my eye. 


It read “Bunkville State Hospital for 


Mental Diseases.” 

““Now look here. This is a mistake. 
I'm a_ scientist. Psychology teaches 
that manisa machine. ‘There is no such 
thing as moral responsibility. I demand 
you release me.” 

“Yeah? your old man. 
you go and tell it to the doctor.” 


This was awful. 


So's 


Out 


The doctor looked very sympathetic 
and understanding. He was one of the 
institutional assistants but a very intelli- 
gent chap indeed. 

** Now look here, doc. 
convictions. Man, according to be- 
haviorism and all truly scientific psy- 
chology, is but a machine. There is no 
such thing as moral responsibility. 
Free will isa delusion. You cannot hold 
me responsible for what Ido. Inthe name 
of pure science I demand my freedom.” 

“Yes, yes, certainly. You are quite 
right. Been sleeping well lately?” 

“Why, yes. What’s that got to do 
with it?” 


I believe in my 
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“Nothing, nothing at all. Appetite all 
right? Any headaches or bad dreams?” 

“Say, what’s the idea. There’s noth- 
ing wrong with me. I’m a psychologist 
and in the name of pure science—” 

“Yes, yes, certainly. I understand. 
Just put this thermometer in your mouth 
now and let’s have your pulse. You'l! 
be all right in a few days. Just a little 
overworked.” 

“I’m damned if I'll put that ther- 
mometer in my mouth or let you feel my 
pulse. I demand to see the head of this 
institution.” 

The situation was beginning to look 
serious. I decided to make a clean 
breast of the affair to the doctor in 
charge, explaining that the whole episode 
was in the nature of a bet between myself 
and the head of my department. 

The great nerve specialist listened to 
my story with amused interest. The 
whole thing seemed to connect with his 
funny bone, and he finally exploded into 
a howl of mirth. 

“Well, well, professor,” he said as he 
wiped the tears from his eyes, “science 
must have its martyrs. A week’s stay 
here will probably do you good.” 

“T’ve got to get back to my labora- 
tory. I'm busy and, see here, this whole 
thing is a joke. You know that.” 

“Yes, I know. But your Uncle 
Samuel can’t always see the point. 
You are at present under arrest for 
violating traffic laws. If I analyze the 
situation correctly you have only two 
possible moves. One is to remain here 
under observation for a week. The 
other is, er...” 

“Yes?” 

“Well, your friend the policeman is 
still waiting downstairs. He’ll give you 
the chance of telling it to the judge.” 

I flatter myself that in the real emer- 
gencies of life I think quickly. 

“Thanks,” I shot back without an 
instant’s hesitation. “I'll stay right 
here.” 


A week later I was back in the labora- 
tory. My superior said not a word. 
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Merely that covert smile, that tantaliz- 
ing clearing of the throat, and those 
veiled allusions which drive one to 
violence. Like the old darky who 
underwent a similar treatment, I felt like 
saying, “Boss, if you-all don’t break 
dat zasperating silence, dere’s gwine to 
be murder roun’ heah.” 

There was a light touch on my shoul- 
der, and one of my colleagues placed 
an article before me. It was by a great 
psychologist. He had underlined a 
certain passage. “‘We must accept the 
notion of free will and moral responsi- 
bility as at least a working hypothesis 
whatever our philosophical _ tastes 
may be.” 

I scored a bull’s eye on his head with 
the offending volume and left the 
laboratory. 


Lizzie rattled gayly on her way. A 
whistle sounded and her brakes screamed 
their protest. We came to an abrupt 
halt. My heart skipped two beats then 
started on a sprint. The same blue 
eyes, pug nose, and bruiser’s jaw con- 
fronted me. 

“Tam very sorry, officer. What have 
I done?” 

“Nothing, buddy, nothing. Thought 
I'd like to have a look at you, that’s all.” 

| thought I had better take the bull by 
the horns. 

“Say, officer, I’m awfully sorry about 
that last time. The truth is I had been 
working very hard and it sort of went to 
my head.” 

“Feeling all right now?” 

“Fine. It was just a case of over- 
work. A little rest did wonders,” 

“All right,” he growled, “‘but watch 
your step. Can’t never tell when you 
nuts are going to come unscrewed again.” 

I swallowed the insult meekly as 
becomes a citizen of these United States 
and drove on. 

Back in the laboratory I looked up the 
original source of all my trouble. Once 
again I read the declaration of my faith: 
“Psychology has become a science. 
We must no longer talk about such 


vague things as souls and minds. Man 
is a machine, free will is a delusion and 
moral responsibility a myth.” 

I cut the passage out and enclosed it in 
an envelope directed to the author of the 
book. With it I sent a note containing a 
single typewritten sentence, “Teil it to 
the traffic cop.” 











BUDGETS — THEIR CARE AND 
PREVENTION 
BY FREDERICK LEWIS ALLEN 


ss Y DEAR,” said I to Agnes, 
“IT have been forced to an 
important decision to-day. 
We must keep a budget.” 

Agnes looked at me in consternation. 
“But what’s got into you so suddenly?” 

**T have been talking to Tom Jenkins,” 
I replied. “A successful man—who 
keeps a budget. He has made it clear to 
me that a modern family like ours needs 
to plan its expenditures scientifically. 
A family, after all, is like a corporation, 
isn’t it? And what would you think of a 
corporation that didn’t plan its expendi- 
tures scientifically? What would you 
think of a corporation that kept its cash 
loose in its trousers pocket? Tom says 
that a family needs to keep its accounts 
carefully so that it will know where its 
money has gone. The Steel Corpora- 
tion knows where its money has gone. 
But do we? What became of those 
fifty dollars that you drew out of the 
bank on Monday? How much do you 
spend annually on hair-waves? You 
don’t know. But the Steel Corporation 
would. Does that suggest anything to 
you?” 

I could see that my relentless logic was 
beginning to take effect. But Agnes 
was not convinced at once. “Isn’t there 
a good deal of arithmetic in keeping a 
budget?” she asked. “I seem to recall 
your saying that you bade arithmetic an 
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enthusiastic farewell when you grad- 
uated from school and hoped to have as 
little as possible to do with it in the 
future. Well...” 

“* You could do the arithmetic, Agnes,” 
said I with an air of inspiration. ‘And 
I could help,” I added hurriedly. ‘‘ And 
I could make the graphic circle. Do you 
know what a graphic circle is? Tom 
told me all about it to-day. It’s like a 
picture of a pie, with the sections for 
Food, Shelter, and things like that done 
in colors. It makes the financial status 
of the family vivid.” 

“Is that an advantage?” asked Agnes. 

I disregarded her. “All the budget 
keepers make graphic circles. I'll buy 
the compass and the crayons to-morrow.” 

“Well,” said Agnes, “I may not know 
where our money has gone, and I'll bet 
that Tom didn’t show you how that 
would help you to get it back again, but 
I know where it’s going to go. Fora 
compass and crayons, for example.” 

You see, you can’t expect a woman to 
appreciate right off the importance of 
Agnes, I 


behaving like a corporation. 
regret to say, made further unbusiness- 


like objections. Before we got through 
I even had to promise to do most of the 
arithmetic. But the right will ulti- 
mately triumph. In a couple of hours 
we had decided to begin budgeting the 
very next day, and I had consulted a 
book on budgets loaned to me by Tom 
Jenkins and had made a note that I must 
purchase not only a compass and crayons, 
but a change purse, a small account book 
with ruled lines for the family (or cor- 
poration) ledger, black ink, red ink, 
erasers, ink eradicator in case of acci- 
dents, and a pad of scrap paper in case of 
arithmetic. 

Promptly at eight o'clock the next 
evening we set to work. I laid out my 
purchases in an imposing array, and im- 
mediately fell to with the compass. 
“How big do you think the pie should 
be?” I asked, the spirit of the thing be- 
ginning to get hold of me. “And what 
would be a good color for Clothing? <A 
natty brown, perhaps? Brown is being 
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much favored this season, I believe. 
Or possibly something a little choicer? 
I have a stunning orange crayon here.” 

“Not so fast,”’ said Agnes, who had 
her nose in The Principles of Family 
Finance. “First we have to decide what 
our standards of living should be. What 
are our standards in Shelter, Clothing, 
Food, Service, Savings, and the Higher 
Life?” 

“Help!” said I feebly. “How do you 
mean standards? And what’s the High- 
er Life?” 

“The Higher Life,” explained Agnes 
from the book, “is otherwise known as 
Advancement. It includes expenditures 
for Mental Development (including 
Education, Reading, and the Arts), 
Social Development (including dinner- 
parties), and Physical Development (in- 
cluding sports and vacations). But let’s 
not think about the Higher Life just now.” 

“No,” I replied forcibly, “nor ever 
lead it. We'd have too hard a time to 
learn the language. ‘Mr. Peters regrets 
that he will be unable to attend Mrs. 
Yates’s Social Development, as he will 
be in the Adirondacks on his Physical 
Development.’ But I wish you'd tell 
me what goes where in the budget. 
Where do you put tooth paste, for in- 
stance? Is that Food? Or is it the 
Higher Life? (Remember that the 
young man with the gleaming teeth wins 
the appointment as sales manager.) 
And how about—well, how about having 
your umbrella re-covered?”’ 

Agnes put down the book and was lost 
in thought. “Shelter,” she said doubt- 
fully after a while. 

“Very good,” said I. “But suppose 
you wanted to go out to dinner and 
couldn’t do it because it was raining and 
you hadn’t had your umbrella re-cov- 
ered. In that case wouldn’t you be justi- 
fied in putting the re-covering of the 
umbrella under Food? Surely, if you 
needed to take a taxi to get to dinner and 
otherwise you would go hungry, the taxi 
would be Food, wouldn’t it? You admit 
that? Well, then, the analogy—” 

‘*But that’s just like you,” interrupted 
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Agnes. “‘Always looking at things from 
your own point of view. Now put your- 
self in the umbrella’s place for a moment. 
A poor, shabby umbrella, ashamed to 
look its fellows in the eye. .. .” 

“Clothing!” I cried in triumph. 

“Besides,” added Agnes, “‘what is an 
umbrella, considered in the abstract, but 
a substitute for a raincoat? And a 
raincoat is Clothing.” 

“Look here,” I put in sharply, “we'll 
never get anywhere like this. We must 
be systematic. We must begin some- 
where.” I picked up my orange pencil. 
“Let’s begin with Clothing—my Cloth- 
ing for a starter. Now, what does the 
book say?” 

“Tt says we must consider carefully 
our standards in Clothing. Then we 
must consider what we have on hand, 
item by item. Then we must calculate 
what our needs for the coming year will 
be and what our standards will require us 
to pay. Then, and only then, can we 
purchase scientifically.” 

“All right. We'll begin scientifically 
at the bottom. SHOES.” I took a 
piece of paper and wrote down SHOES. 

“What are your standards of living in 
shoes?” asked Agnes. 

It was like a catechism. 


““My stand- 
ards of living in shoes,”’ I began cautious- 
ly, “are to live in them all the time 


except when I’m in bed. How’s that? 
I think I walloped that one.” 

“How many shoes have you on 
hand?” pursued Agnes. She paused a 
moment. “That reminds me—what 
are you going to do about those old black 
shoes of yours? You never wear them, 
and yet you never seem to want me to 
give them away. You always say they 
may come in handy some day for work- 
ing round the place. And for that 
matter, you talk a good deal about work- 
ing round the place, but when do you 
ever do it? How about spading up the 
vegetable garden next Saturday after- 
noon? And the ashes ought to be taken 
out.” 

“I’m not paying any attention,” said 
I coldly. “I’m counting shoes.” 
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There was a long silence. 

“Are you still counting?” 
Agnes at last. 

“No,” said I. “I’m thinking. Does 
this infernal budget system actually 
expect me to deduce from the number of 
my shoes and socks and neckties how 
many I’m going to get next year?” 

“It does,” replied Agnes. 

“But that’s absurd. I don’t buy that 
way. No sensible man buys that way. 
Listen. ‘Take socks, for instance. You 
know what my sock drawer looks like, 
don’t you? On the top of the pile are 
my favorites. I wear them whenever I 
can. Underneath them are my seconds, 
my margin of safety: socks that used to 
be black but have gone gray with age; 
socks that somebody in a moment of 
misguided enthusiasm darned in purple; 
and a few widowed rights or lefts whose 
spouses may turn up next week in the 
wash or next May in the trunk in the 
attic. I can dip into the seconds if I run 
out of favorites; when I’m strapped, in 
fact, I go on wearing seconds for days 
and days; but when I’m flush I wear 
them just long enough to get to the 
haberdasher’s for an orgy. A riot, in 
fact. An adventure of the soul among 
masterpieces. 

“Agnes,” I continued with rising 
fervor, “I am beginning to see light. 
Here are two opposing systems. The 
budgeteers buy their socks by schedule. 
(That, incidentally, explains Tom Jen- 
kins’s socks.) My system is different. 
I buy when I can, and when I can’t, I go 
into my reserve. It’s an economical 
system: I can always wear the old gray 
socks if I must. It’s elastic. And it 
gives me a maximum of the lust of pur- 
chase. Where’s the chance for the lust 
of purchase in buying socks in cold blood 
—two pairs in August, two in January, 
two in April? No waiting for the mood, 
no yielding to impulse, no frenzy of 
buying—in short, no fun. I’m against 
it. It’s impractical, theoretical, ridic- 
ulous, and stuffy.” 

‘But a corporation—” began Agnes. 

“*Corporation!” said I. “‘And where’s 
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the kick in being a corporation? Agnes, 
do you honestly think the Steel Corpora- 
tion has a good time?” 

“Well,” suggested Agnes, “they can 
always fall back on arithmetic.” 

I rose resolutely to my feet. I picked 
up the crayons and compass. “Don't 
you think the children would like to play 
with these? A present from thoughtful 
daddy.” 

And I started for the nursery. 





THE ART OF GENTLE-BOASTING 


BY CHARLES B. HALE 


LAID down the distinguished for- 
eign critic’s article on the foibles 
of our poor country with a sigh of 
admiration. “Here,” I said, “is gen- 
ius.” Not that he ascribed any new 
vices and shortcomings to us; they were 
as old as Mrs. Trollope or Dickens and 
had been dragged into the disinfecting 
light of truth many, many times. But 
how graciously and inoffensively this 
man implied that he was the embodi- 
ment of all the virtues whose opposites 
he condemned, and how very neatly he 
avoided the slightest semblance of 
bragging; what a perfect modesty! All 
of this inspired me with a great thought. 
The universities give courses in sales- 
manship, advertising, and methods-in- 
general of imposing on a supine public. 
Why no courses in boasting? Every- 
body boasts, of course, just as every- 
body has always advertised; but the 
present technic is so crude, so very 
unorganized that I intend, one of these 
days, to win fame everlasting by sug- 
gesting this great need to some service 
club in luncheon assembled. Only think 
about it and the value of the scheme 
becomes brilliantly apparent. 
As matters stand, John Smith takes 











a downright useless course in the Ro- 
mantic Poets, or still worse, a course in 
Philosophy where he may learn—smal| 
danger, but very real—that painful 
liberality of mind which is always mak- 
ing the opinions of opponents seem 
unreasonably reasonable. Change al! 
this in accordance with my suggestion, 
and what have you? A mind no longer 
assailed by doubts or conscience, and 
one that is well equipped to advance its 
owner in the goods of this world. 

This course of mine would first of all 
teach students to eliminate idle or 
useless boasting. Nothing is so great 
a waster of energy which ought to be 
usefully employed. And the abuse is 
well-nigh universal. I remember that 
I myself—in extreme youth, of course— 
once engaged in a perfectly idle boasting 
match with another small boy whose 
parents were much richer than mine. 
He recounted the treasures his house 
contained, and I recall with some sinful 
pride that I matched him every time 
and finally floored him by declaring 
that among my family heirlooms was 
preserved the rod with which Moses 
divided the waters of the Red Sea. 
Horresco referens, and yet I have seen 
with these mortal eyes pieces of the true 
cross, and Mark Twain said he had 
seen, I think, two complete skeletons 
of John the Baptist. 

But I must add immediately, lest I 
be considered purely a _ destructive 
critic, that my course will include con- 
structive study in boasting. (The word 
constructive will get me by with any 
luncheon club.) 

We can borrow a respectable air of 
learning by appealing to the philologists, 
who might as well be put to some prac- 
tical use. They say that the word 
which is at present genti/ in French came 
into English three times, once as gentle, 
once as genteel, and once as jaunty. 
Just so there are three kinds of boasting, 
and although it would take entirely 
too much space to explain all of them 
fully—I should also be giving away my 
stock in trade—let me treat them briefly. 
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First of all, let us not make the vulgar 
error of supposing any of these three 
varieties useless. Jaunty-boasting, for 
instance, offends the chosen; but any- 
body who has ever listened in at a po- 
litical convention can tell you that it 
is meat to the politicians. The chosen 
are few, and do not vote as they should; 
but the apparently inelect are without 
number and either credulous or unresent- 
ful when their intelligences are insulted. 

Suppose a candidate has, shall we 
say, “known about” the strange dis- 
appearance of governmental funds, and 
is questioned pertinently by his op- 
ponents, whose party is comparatively 
pure because, for some time, it has not 
been in control of any funds to squander. 
Only a very inexperienced person will 
believe that any real answer is necessary. 
The candidate rolls out phrases like 
“the gr-r-reat Republican Party, De- 
fenders of our Sacred Constitution” or 
“the glorious record of the party of 
Jackson and Jefferson” and, thus wrap- 
ping the flag about him, he covers his 
nakedness. 

Of course, to a great many people 
this answer-evasive boasting is not at 
all deceptive; but it works, and _ this 
question of ultimate truth or falsity is 
just another one of these damnable 
academic quibbles. 

Jaunty-boasting must be restricted 
to crude jobs. However it may work 
on crowds, it is worse than useless 
socially. It is too blatantly  self-as- 
sertive; it offends the good taste, the 
eardrums, and worst of all the ego of 
everybody—even the most reasonable, 
unassertive ego. And genteel-boasting 
is similarly limited; it must be used only 
with the unenvious and the semi- 
intelligent. It is necessary to be careful. 
“When I was in Paris last year” will 
hardly ever do. In the first place, so 
many people have been to Paris that 
you are likely to start an avalanche of 
that sort of thing which can be ex- 
tremely painful. In the second, the 
more suspicious people who have not 
been to Paris will not like the reference 
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any better than they would out-and-out 
jaunty-boasting. The _ better-natured 
and more impressionable people may be 
moved; but on the whole, it is better 
to put your point thus, “That building 
certainly does look like Sainte Chapelle, 
don’t you think so? Strange you never 
see pictures of such a beautiful building 
as Sainte Chapelle.” Now this is quite 
subtle, and not a bit too elaborate, as 
at first it may seem. Analyze it, and 
you will see. You flatter your victim 
by appealing to his experience and in- 
ferring that of course he has been abroad. 
It doesn’t matter whether the building 
does look like Sainte Chapelle, and you 
run practically no risk of insulting him 
if he hasn’t been abroad. He probably 
will say “yes” anyway and think you 
a very pleasant and experienced person. 
You add the last sentence, however, to 
make it perfectly but  inoffensively 
clear that you have seen the church 
itself, not its picture. Naturally if 
your victim is one of those hopelessly 
frank persons who say, under these cir- 
cumstances, that they have never been 
out of Kansas, your effort is wasted. 

On the whole, the objection to this 
sort of boast is that it is impractical. 
There is no practical advantage to be 
gained from proving that you have a 
Mayflower ancestor, or that you always 
eat dinner in six courses and full dress. 
You may even rouse envy unless you 
are very skilful. 

The consummate art is gentle-boast- 
ing, of which the inspirer of this article 
is such a master. Narrow and strait 
is the way, and few be the people who 
walk in it; but, oh, the bacon they drag 
home! The gentle-boaster never starts 
anything; he seizes opportunities. You 
must positively never take the initiative. 
Better whole days without results than 
a false step. Moreover, never assert. 
The supreme, the epic art of gentle- 
boasting lies in denial. Suppose, to 
take a very trivial example, you are 
playing bridge, and you make game 
when you should have been set—if 
accidentally, so much the better. At 
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the end of the hand etiquette demands 
that your partner say, “How in hell 
did you manage it?” There is only 
one correct answer. “It was just luck; 
I’m afraid Work wouldn't like the way 
I did it.” If you don’t go out labeled 
as great a player as Work, or greater, 
then I am Ananias, and there is no 
faith in men—“all perjur’d, all dissem- 
blers, all forsworn.” To stimulate a 
partner slow in comment you may 
perhaps sigh in evident relief when the 
hand is finished or even say, “Well, 
we squeezed through”; but this is 
doubtful taste. 

Thus you gradually build yourself the 
reputation of being a “sharp un” and 
modest withal. Is anybody so dull as 
not to see the value in this—the dollar 
and cent value? It can be worked on 
buyers, lawyers, clients, the reading 
public; on the butcher, the baker, and 
the electrician, for its beauty is that it 
is too subtle to be dangerous, and yet 
not a bit too subtle to be effective. It 
works everywhere. 

Still it needs practice. Hence the 
value of collegiate courses in boasting. 
So far we know too little about it, except 
for the occasional and necessarily casual 
observation of a natural virtuoso work- 
ing among or on us. Let research 
scholarships be founded in departments 
of, say, psychology; psychology has 
been made to stand a lot and should 
not mind a little more. 


An art should be dignified. Let us 
banish that noisome word brag from 
the language. Perhaps even boast 
is a little strong. Vaunt—yes, vaunt 
is better; by all means vaunt, and 
vaunticians, and doctors of vaunt- 
istry. 

One final word. It may be you think 
this whole scheme merely the theorizing 
of one of those uselessly benevolent 
persons who dream lovely dreams about 
elevating mankind but do nothing 
practical to make them realities. There 
I have you, for I can practice what | 
preach. Look back over this article 
and see if I do not do my own share of 
boasting, not of the jaunty variety, 
which I have called crude, but of the 
other two. What, if not genteel-boast- 
ing, is that horresco referens business? 
Upon reading it did you not feel some- 
where in the back of your consciousness, 
“This learned person must be well 
acquainted with the Classics?””—which 
I certainly am not, having had to look 
up the number of r’s in referens. This 
trick is slightly worn from over-use, 
but good for years to come notwith- 
standing. 

And as for gentle-boasting—the dia- 
bolical subtlety of it!—does not the 
beautifully self-deprecatory, frank para- 
graph just above say in almost so many 
words, “Here is a person, an honest, 
modest person who shows us even his 
own faults”? 
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AT THE END OF A CAMPAIGN 


BY EDWARD 


HEN this number of Harprr’s 
MaGazZIneE begins to circulate 
the Presidential campaign will 


have only about a fortnight left to run. 
It is hardly a rash anticipation to believe 
that by that time it will be considerably 
heated. At this writing conspicuous 
people are taking sides in it in an un- 
usual way. What is most hoped for 
from it by the forward-lookers is that it 
will contribute very much to break the 
taboo upon discussion of various sub- 
jects which are of great political and 
ethical interest. 

One of these subjects is Prohibition. 
Most of the politicians on both sides 
seemed to be agreed that this was a sub- 
ject that ought not to be discussed, as 
voters in both parties were divided in 
mind about it. Neither Convention 
dared to take any position in its plat- 
form that might alienate either the Drys 
or the Wets. Both talked about law 
observance for better or worse. Mr. 
Raskob and Mr. Du Pont stepped out of 
all their business shackles to promote 
the repeal of the amendment; Mr. 
Durant offered a tidy sum of money for 
the best plan to get the Amendment and 
the Volstead Act enforced; Dr. Butler 
freed his mind about the whole Prohibi- 
tion effort but remains a Republican; 
Mr. Henry Curran will vote for Smith on 
this issue, though he too remains a Re- 
publican, and so it goes. Never before 
since the Prohibition amendment was 
adopted has there been an opportu- 
nity for any general expression about it 
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at the polls. There is such an opportu- 
nity this fall, and it will be exceedingly 
interesting to see what comes of it. 
There is another great subject of dis- 
cussion that is considerably forbidden to 
the newspapers, which are hindered from 
free discussion of it because of pos- 
sible results that would be prejudicial to 
their business interests. The Atlantic 
Monthly has done what it could to put 
this subject on the platform, and its 
efforts have been interesting. Heflin 
has ranted about it, but his deliverances 
are wild cries that do not appeal to the 
intelligence. What John Roach Straton 
may have said one would have to ex- 
amine too many newspapers to discover. 
Perhaps he has beaten up the Pope; but 
after all Dr. Straton and the Holy Father 
are both fundamentalists in religion and 
are probably on the same side in a good 
many things. At any rate, in this part 
of the country at least, the objections to 
Governor Smith as a Catholic have not 
made headway and have not been much 
discussed mainly because the mass of the 
readers and hearers have not been in- 
terested to discuss them. They are in- 
tellectual, theological questions, that 
most people do not want to bother their 
heads about, whereas Prohibition is 
something that affects actual physical 
life in every block of every city, and in 
almost every square mile of the whole 
territory of the United States. If we 
should have a discussion of the Roman 
Catholic Church it might not be very 
informing, and the very thing which 
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might bring it on would be too much 
effort to prohibit it. Nevertheless, one 
of the great issues of this campaign is anti- 
clericalism, not directed mainly against 
the Church of Rome as it exists usually 
in Europe, but aimed to rescue our gov- 
ernment from the domination of the 
Methodist Board of Morals. 

There has always been a good deal of 
religious government in the United 
States. When it is confined to the direc- 
tion of family life it is largely good, 
though far from perfect; but when it 
finds expression in the legislatures and 
laws it is apt to be evil. Everybody 
ought to be religious, including all the 
but government ought to be 
secular. If it is not, it easily becomes 
the instrument by which one lot of 
voters impose their prejudices on another 
lot. 

People have an idea that what the 
majority does is right and that it is no 
hardship to embody the wishes of the 
majority in the laws of a country. Mr. 
Durant, who offered a prize for the best 
way to make the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment effective, argued that he believes 
the majority of the voters do not want 
the Amendment repealed and _ that, 
therefore, it should not be repealed. He 
is right in thinking that it cannot be 
repealed until the majority want it re- 
pealed. But Mr. Durant does not dis- 
cuss at all whether in this matter of 
drinks it is proper that a majority should 
compel a minority to accept its opinion 
and orders. One of the great questions 
connected with Prohibition is to what ex- 
tent in the details of human life the ma- 
jority should rule. If life were alto- 
gether regulated by majorities progress 
would stop short; for it is minorities, be- 
ginning small, that get new understand- 
ing of all problems and change life. 
Majorities never get anything first. 
They are strongholds of conservatism 
and useful in that capacity, but minori- 
ties are the yeast in the dough; and the 
bread of life cannot be produced without 
them. What is history as we know it if 
it is not a record of minorities struggling 


voters, 


towards change, and majorities sending 
them to the cross, the stake, the gallows, 
the hangman’s noose, and electric chair? 
Things are better now. We are not so 
rough with minorities as our ancesters 
were. We do not flog Quakers at the 
cartwheel. Tar and feathers are going 
out of style. Weare more tolerant than 
we were but nothing much to brag about 
yet. 

For example, one read in the papers 
the other day that a warrant was out in 
Boston for Doctor Kallen of New York 
for talking blasphemy in a speech in 
Boston at a Sacco-Vanzetti memorial 
meeting on August 23rd. Doctor Kal- 
len is a scholar, reputable, and of distine- 
tion as a teacher. His observation that 
the papers gave as the warrant of the 
Boston police in wanting to catch him 
was that “If Sacco and Vanzetti were 
anarchists, so were Jesus Christ, Soc- 
rates,” and several others. That state- 
ment was held by the police to violate an 
ancient statute of Massachusetts against 
blasphemy. 

Now, “anarchist” is not necessarily a 
contumelious epithet. It simply means 
a person opposed tolaws. ‘‘Atits best,” 


says Webster’s dictionary, “anarch- 


ism stands for a society made orderly 
by good manners rather than by law, in 
which each person produces according to 
his powers and receives according to his 


needs.”” There is much in the teaching 
of Christ which is consistent with the 
conception of such a society as that and 
there isslight endorsement of many of the 
regulations and institutions of the society 
in which we actually live. Whatever 
Doctor Kallen may have said, as briefly 
reported in the New York papers, his 
purpose was clearly to defend and honor 
Sacco and Vanzetti by comparing them 
with Christ and not at all to disparage 
Christ by comparing him with Sacco and 
Vanzetti. 

Oh, well, that nonsense will doubtless 
take care of itself, and indeed the case 
was promptly held up for further con- 
sideration, but who on earth is the power 
behind the police of Boston; the power 
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that gets up the extraordinary proscrip- 
tions of books and of which this absurd 
blasphemy charge was credible because 
of previous foolishnesses not unlike it? 
Christ, it is true, said, “Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.” He 
was certainly not the kind of anarchist 
who wears his hair pompadour, throws 
bombs, and leans on violence for the 
removal of what seem to him to be ob- 
stacles to Utopian expectations. Christ 
was not at all like that, but neither was 
he in accord with the management of 
this world as he found it. Of that man- 
agement he was the great upsetter as he 
was also the great anti-cleric. He fought 
government by a priesthood and went to 
Golgotha as the result of his outspoken- 
ness in that particular. The civil law he 
treated with respect, but taught a better 
way to regulate life. 


ew LINCOLN used to say of a 
girl who visited his mother’s family 
that she came into the room mouth first. 
That happens often, especially in a 
presidential year like this when discus- 
sion is more than usually stimulated. 
The Boston police may be described as 
having come mouth first into the case of 
Doctor Kallen, who, of course, would 
love to be tried in Boston for blasphemy. 
Mr. William Allen White, as everyone 
must have noticed, entered mouth first 
into an examination of Governor Smith’s 
political record and had to withdraw 
most of what he said for investigation 
and revision. It was very much the 
same with Doctor Straton. Another 
case, not concerned with politics, was 
that of Dr. Vernon Kellogg, who in an 
article in Seribner’s Magazine, lately 
spoke of Sir Oliver Lodge as a careful and 
honored operator in the domain of 
physics, but utterly careless and cred- 
ulous when he dealt with spirits and 
easily fooled by one medium after an- 
other. No one who knows anything 
about Sir Oliver needs to be told that he 
brings the same mind and care to his 
spiritist inquiries which he has prosecuted 
for forty odd years, as he does to the re- 
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searches in physics which have won him 
so great a reputation. ‘A dual person- 
ality”’ Doctor Kellogg calls him, which is 
the same thing as was said years ago of 
Sir William Crookes of Crookes’ tubes, 
who was also an investigator of spirits 
and a believer in communication with 
them. Doctor Kellogg came mouth 
first to his conclusions about Sir Oliver. 
The rule for all writers whose words find 
their way into print is to avoid positive 
assertions when discussing matters about 
which they have no adequate knowledge. 
In ordinary life and conversation people 
constantly talk of things they don’t 
know about and constantly give out opin- 
ions that are not based on knowledge and 
have no value. This makes for conver- 
sation and discussion and is useful in that 
if they talk to someone who knows more 
than they do their mistakes may be 
corrected and they may learn some- 
thing. But when opinions of this kind 
are put out in print, that is a different 
matter and likely to embarrass their 
authors. 

Doctor Kellogg, who made a break 
about Sir Oliver Lodge, and William 
Allen White, who made a break about 
Governor Smith, have one thing in com- 
mon and that is Emporia, Kansas. 
Doctor Kellogg was born there, though 
he does not live there. Mr. White 


lives there and operates on the world 
from that point though he was not born 


there. Perhaps there is something in 
Emporia that gets into the blood and 
impairs discretion. 


HAT have we done that we should 

have so many floods? Where does 
all the water come from? How is it ac- 
cumulated to be let down on us so dis- 
astrously? The latest pluvial demon- 
stration is a washout in the Catskills. 
Before that there were disastrous in- 
undations in Vermont and, last year, the 
submergence of the Mississippi Valley. 
It has been very wet this summer even 
for people who were not flooded. In 
Washington valuable trees in the parks 
have been damaged by excessive rain- 
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fall. Why so much water? Could not 
the prohibitionists divert their energies 
a little to prohibiting excess of water? 
They might not succeed immediately in 
their effort, but they might easily do at 
least as well as they have done in pro- 
hibiting rum. Are all these floods sent 
to us as a reminder that nature does not 
care for legislation but will take its 
course no matter what there may be in 
the Constitution? Or are they perhaps 
evidences of the displeasure of Provi- 
dence with our over-zeal in collecting 
war debts? They might be and, though 
one cannot speak positively about it, a 
marked reduction in our demands on 
Europe would be an interesting experi- 
ment in meteorology and well worth 
doing anyhow whether it improved our 
weather or not. Probably it began hot 
and floody as we have had it in Noah’s 
time before the inundation, afact that will 
not need to be brought to the attention of 
our British-Israel brethren who figured 
out that the Great Tribulation would 
begin last May and are doubtless men- 
tally hospitable to calamity. 

Why do so many people go crazy now- 
adays? Last month in this department 
allusion was made to the vast provision 
of stimulants of one sort or another for 
the people of the United States. In con- 
nection with that provision there might 
suitably have been mentioned the great 
increase in the number of demented per- 
sons and the struggles to provide asy- 
lums enough to hold them. In New 
York alone there are about 50,000 in- 
In the 
whole of the United States, according to 
the World Almanac, there were 267,000 
people so cared for. ‘That is a little more 
than two to every thousand of popula- 
tion. That makes it seem as though 
our understanding of life was still inade- 
quate. Is prohibition a factor in it, or 
is it a by-product of the machine age 
and industrialism. 

Change is doubtless trying to mental 
balance, and the rapid changes in life in 
the last twenty years may have an un- 
settling effect on mental conditions. 


sane people in state hospitals. 
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Meanwhile foreign observers pick up 
some curious reports about us. There 
is Mary Borden who had a piece in the 
London Spectator for June about The 
American Man. “What is he like 
really, the real American,” she asks. 
“whose father and grandfather were 
American born? There are first of al] 
very few of them. One to a thousand 
of those others, black, yellow, or brown, 
who speak strange languages, would be a 
generous estimate.” 

Wrong, madam; there must be many 
more descendants of American-born 
grandfathers than that. One in a thou- 
sand! More likely, ma’am, several hun- 
dred in a thousand. There were twelve 
million odd people in the United States 
one hundred years ago. What do you 
suppose became of them? They must 
have been preponderantly of British 
derivation, for emigration up to 1840 
was mostly British. Indeed, the big in- 
cursion of Irish in the forties was Brit- 
ish too. The Germans came strong 
after °48, but the old stock was not so 


feeble that it disappeared in competi- 


tion. But while the descendants of the 
American forefathers are by no means 
so scarce as the Spectator’s contribu- 
tor supposes, and American-born grand- 
fathers are not the rarity she thinks, 
still there is, of course, a mixture of 
breed in the United States that is almost 
unprecedented in its variety. 

Is that bad or good? Is it a source of 
weakness or of strength? Those biolo- 
gists who swear by the Nordics seem to 
think that it is a source of weakness; but 
very good information is back of the 
other opinion that it isa source of strength. 
The talents of various races show up 
here. Newcomers get the American 
environment for what it is worth, Amer- 
ican food, American schooling, and even 
American ideals, appalling as that may 
seem. To check immigration was prob- 
ably right, but those persons who regret 
that the United States is not popu- 
lated by homogeneous Anglo Sax- 
ons are probably suffering from mis- 
placed regret. 
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NEVEN years ago Philip Curtiss en- 
S titled a skit in the Lion’s Mouth “The 
Mucker Pose.’ Now James Trus- 

low Adams, with Mr. Curtiss’s permission, 
uplovs the same title for his frontal attack 
a tendency among educated and gently- 
bred Americans which certainly has not 
hated since 1921. Mr. Adams, a member 
of a New York Stock Exchange firm until 
1912, has subsequently become one of the 
iblest historians and social commentators in 
the country. His Founding of New England 
won the Pulitzer Prize for the best book on 
the history of the United States published in 
1921: he followed. it in 1928 with Revolution 
ry New England, 1691-1776; he has also 
written many magazine articles on current 
problems, including “Racial Amnesia” (Jan- 
iary, 1928) and “Is Science a Blind Alley?” 
February, 1928) in Harper's. He lives in 
Brooklyn. To return to the title of Mr. 
\dams’s present article: Mr. Curtiss writes 
‘T did not invent the phrase. I de- 
wribed the state of mind one day to Charlie 
Buchanan, the music and art critic, and he 
apped it with the phrase—as I said in the 
original article. So I suppose that the real 
way to score it would be “Buchanan to 
Curtiss to Adams’—two put-outs and one 

Laura Spencer Portor (Mrs. Francis Pope) 
of the staff of the Woman's Home Companion 
lias long been a welcome, if occasional, 
ontributor of Harper's stories and Lion's 
Mouth papers. 

In the leading article of our August issue, 
Charles A. Beard answered the question “Is 
Western Civilization in Peril?” with the con- 
clusion that it is not, the pessimism of many 

esent-day writers to the contrary notwith- 
landing. In this issue, in the first of a new 
ries of HARPER papers on the condition of 
esent-day Europe, he slays another specter 

has been troubling many of us: the 


specter of dictatorship triumphant over 
democracy. No one can read his present 
article without realizing that there’s life in 
the old public vet, even in Europe. Dr. 
Beard, formerly professor of politics at Co- 
lumbia, has written several volumes of Amer- 
ican and European history; he and his wife, 
Mary R. Beard, are co-authors of one of the 
best American histories, The Rise of Ameri- 
can Civilization. He is also the editor of the 
new book of comment on the state of Western 
civilization, Whither Mankind? He has re- 
cently returned from a trip to the Balkans, 
in the course of which he visited Prague, 
Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade, Serajevo, Ath- 
ens, and other places in that part of the 
world, made a survey of the government 
and administration of Jugoslavia at 
the instance of the American-Jugoslav So- 
ciety, and lectured before the University 
of Berlin. 

We recommend Samuel McCoy for the 
versatility prize. After many years of news- 
paper experience, he was sent by the New 
York World in 1923 to investigate the case 
of a prisoner flogged to death by a “whipping 
boss” ina Florida lumber camp, and wrote a 
series of articles on the abuses of the Florida 
prison system which led to the revision of 
the state laws dealing with convict leasing 
and the corporal punishment of prisoners, 
and to the winning by the World of the 
Pulitzer award “for the most disinterested 
and meritorious public service rendered by 
any American newspaper during the year.” 
How many men could carry through success- 
fully such a job of hard-boiled investigation 
and reporting and then produce a bit of sheer 
poetry in prose like “The Wine Peculiar to 
Cyprus,” which Mr. McCoy wrote after 
leaving the World to travel abroad? Nor is 
the evidence of his versatility complete until 
we add that he is publishing this month a 
life of John Adams. 
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For the benefit of readers new to HARPER'S 
we record that Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
Mrs. Gordon Hall Gerould) is the author of 
one of the finest American short stories, 
“Vain Oblations,” of Lost Valley and other 
books, and of many and diverse Harper 
articles, the most recent of which was “The 
Sense of the Future,” published last August; 
and that she lives in Princeton, New Jersey. 
A revolution has taken place in the movies. 
For an interpretation of its possible results 
we turn to Gilbert Seldes, who in The Seven 
Lively Arts and in his critical papers for the 
New Republic and the Dial has shown a 
rare understanding of the motion picture and 
its artistic possibilities. Mr. Seldes has just 
published The Stammering Century, a history 
of nineteenth-century life in America. 

A few months ago we should have identi- 
fied Stephen Vincent Benet by listing his 
novels and earlier books of verse; now we 
need only remind the Harper audience that 
he is the author of John Brown's Body. 

It is exactly two years since John Macy, 
author of The Spirit of American Literature, 
The Story of the World's Literature, and other 
books, heaved a bomb into the feminist 
camp in the form of a Harper article called 
“Equality of Woman with Man: A Myth.” 
Mr. Macy listened to the uproar which en- 
sued, he read the protests of indignant read- 
ers, and yet apparently he did not entirely 
change his mind; for now, after an interval 
of meditation, he indulges in further gener- 
alities. 

As the psychologist in charge of the Sim- 
mons Investigation of Sleep conducted by 
the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
of the University of Pittsburgh, H. M. 
Johnson throws as much light as any man 
of science can now throw upon that mysteri- 
ous state in which we spend a third of our 
lives. 

If there is any other American writer on 
sport who understands as does John R. 
Tunis what real amateurism is and what the 
proper place of sport is in a well-balanced 
life, we should like to know his name. Mr. 
Tunis, tennis critic of the New York Evening 
Post and former sports editor of the New 
Yorker, has written three articles for us 
during the past year: “The Lawn Tennis 


Industry,” “The Great Sports Myt 
“The Olympic Games”; the material 
has been expanded to form a part of |; 
book, SportS—Hervics and Hyster i: 
published by the John Day Company 

Our third and last story of the t] 
comes to us from Elizabeth Madox R, herts. 
of Springfield, Kentucky, the author « 
fine first novel, The Time of Man, « 

My Heart and My Flesh and Jingling 
Wind. 

Henry F. Pringle has portrayed J\ily 
Landis and Mayor Walker of New Yort 
Harper's, and last April he discussed j 
columns “Politicians and the Press.” Hh 
also the author of a recent life of Gove 
Smith. He now discusses the new for 
which prohibition is presenting one of {lx 
oldest of urban problems. 

No one could be better fitted than James 
Weldon Johnson to deal with the effect i 
advancing Negro art upon race prejudic: 
He has shown himself to be a poet in God 
Trombones; as editor of The Bool: of An 
can Negro Poetry and The Book of Amer 
Negro Spirituals he has revealed his thor 
ough acquaintance with the achievement 
others of his race both in poetry and in 
music; and as secretary of the America 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People he has faced time and again the ug! 
manifestations of prejudice. 

The poets of the month are Henriette 
deSaussure Blanding (Mrs. Chauncey Goud 
rich), a California writer whose delicat: 
lyrics often appear in Harper's; Marcia 
Lewis Leach, a new contributor from New 
York; John Frazier Vance, of the stat! . 
E. P. Dutton & Co., a short story of whos 
we shall shortly publish; and Geoffrey 
Johnson, an English poet who joined tli 
ranks of Harper writers with a sonnet 
our October issue. 

In the Lion’s Mouth appear G. H. Esta- 
brooks, of the department of psychology a! 
Colgate University, a new contributor 
Frederick Lewis Allen of the Harper stat! 
whose “Bigger and Better Issues” appeare:! 
last month; and Charles B. Hale, anotl' 
new contributor, who might, if he wished 
boast gently of being associate professor o! 
English at the University of Maryland. 
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Since 1909—the year, incidentally, in which 
jie joined the faculty of the Pennsylvania 
\cademy of Fine Arts—Daniel Garber’s 
andscapes have been winning prizes at the 

({merican exhibitions with impressive 
frequency. His summer studio is at Lum- 
berville, Pennsylvania, on the Delaware 
River; most of his paintings are of scenes in 
the cliffv Delaware Valley, and he is at his 
best—as in the frontispiece of this issue— 

, revealing it when autumn brings a haze 
into the air and the trees cast shadows of an 
uitumn blue. 
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The course of events at the Olympic 
Games so abundantly justified Mr. Tunis’s 
misgivings as expressed in his recent article 
completed two months before the Games 
began) that before they were over many a 
correspondent had begun to express in his 
dispatches grave doubts as to the amount of 
international good will fostered by such 
ontests. Some of the competitors certainly 
shared these doubts. An English friend of 
the Magazine, a thorough sportsman who 
rowed in the English crew which contested 
the finals with the California eight, has 
written us as follows: 


I sent you a cable from Amsterdam to the effect 
that Mr. Tunis was right in his estimate of the 
Olympie Games; I was referring to the March 
ssue |* The Great Sports Myth]. Since my re- 
turn | have read the August one and am just as 
yreatly impressed with it. If I were not still so 
} 


exhausted by the strain of that fortnight in 


\msterdam, I would write you of certain incidents 
there, some amusing and some quite the reverse. 
\t all events, I hope that if you are seeing Mr. 
Tunis, or writing to him, you will give him my 
compliments and tell him that one who has suf- 
fered feels just as strongly on the subject of the 


Olympic Games as he does. 
@ @ 


Professor Munro's “Quack-Doctoring the 
Colleges” has brought a sheaf of letters both 
of praise and of disapproval. What Profes- 
sor T, Atkinson Jenkins of the University of 
Chicago says in criticism of the article and 
in defense of the Antioch experiment de- 
serves to be put in the record: 


Many of your readers, besides myself and my 
family, read with enjoyment and profit Professor 
Munro's “Quack-Doctoring the Colleges” in the 
September Harper’s. The old topic, No Royal 
Road to Learning, is entertainingly discussed. 
Timely and worth remembering, also, is the warn- 
ing of the dangers which beset the boys and girls 
who must work their way through college. 

Yet there is danger that the general argument 
against “ get-educated-quick”’ methods, excellent 
as it is, may be mistaken by some to be an argu- 
ment against all experimentation and progress in 
the college world; this probably was not intended 
Surprising indeed it is to find, in an article headed 
Quack-Doctoring, a mention of several reputable 
colleges, among them Swarthmore, and to read, 
“There is the Swarthmore idea,” as if President 
Aydelotte’s honors courses (not original with aim, 
nor confined to Swarthmore) were to be classed 
among the quackeries and nostrums. This, of 
course, would be absurd, and was probably not 
intended. The honors courses aim to destroy the 
idea that real learning is an easy and perfunctory 
process, one never made difficult to the sons and 
daughters of the wealthy and socially prominent 

The longer reference to Antioch College and its 
idea of six months of study and six months of out- 
side work is to my mind not a happy inspiration 
President Morgan is quite able to speak for him- 
self, but it may be said that if Antioch had one- 
tenth of the endowment enjoyed by the college 
in which Professor Munro teaches, if Antioch could 
afford to employ a larger and more highly trained 
faculty and to build better laboratories, the results 
might soon make Antioch safe from this sort of 
unsympathetic criticism. The Antioch experi- 
ment, crippled and hindered as it is, may yet prove 
to have great social significance. No one can deny 
that many children of to-day, particularly those 
coming from well-to-do and wealthy families, are 
showing themselves so out of touch with the com- 
mon lot, so unacquainted with and unappreciative 
of common humankind, so unable to cope with 
real and sustained toil, that their capacity for 
leadership and general social usefulness is greatly 
impaired. Many of them seem fit only to be the 
stubborn defenders of the established order and 
instinctive enemies of all efforts at progress 

No, there are fortunately many mansions in the 
collegiate heaven, and it doth not yet appear that 
any one of them can boast of an exclusive mission 
to furnish the leaders to the America of the future. 
Or to change the figure, there will always be room 
for many sorts of automobiles upon the collegiate 
highway, and it not infrequently happens that one 
of the less expensive makes gets there on time and 


delivers the goods. 
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Through one of those accidents that will 
happen even in the best regulated promotion 
departments, our advertisements of the 
September issue consistently referred to the 
author of “America’s Debt to a German 
Soldier” as Brigadier General George McA. 
Palmer. Our apologies to Brigadier General 
John McA. Palmer. 
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For the benefit of the discriminating book- 
buyer we have drawn up a list of books, just 
published or about to be published by Harper 
& Brothers, which are of special interest to 
those who have been following Harprr’s 
MaGazine in recent months. If you prefer, 
whenever you can, to base your choice of 
Christmas books on a sampling process or on 
some previous acquaintance with the au- 
thors, thus avoiding family scenes and 
sundered friendships, or if you sometimes 
actually buy for your own delectation a book 
Which you have thus had a chance to pre- 
judge, you may find it convenient to have 
this list within reach during the next few 
weeks. 


The Lost Lyrist, a book of poems by Elizabeth Hol- 
lister Frost; two small groups of these poems 
have appeared in our pages and have led to 
many inquiries about the book. 

Money of Her Own, a novel by Margaret Culkin 
Banning, whose stories and articles are familiar 
to our audience 

Good Bye Wisconsin, by Glenway Wescott, which 
includes two stories that first appeared in Har- 
PERS 

Vever Go Back, a novel by George Boas, some of 
whose satirie studies of university life have 
amused our readers 

Buck in the Snow, a new volume of poems (a few of 
them from Harper's) by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. 


MAGAZINE 


Layout in Adrertising, by W. A. Dwiggins, a ti 
nical treatise which we mention here becau~ 
was Mr. Dwiggins who designed the pres 
cover and type dress of the Magazine. 

On Doing the Right Thing, a collection of Haj 
and other essays by Albert Jay Nock. 

Sir Martin Frobisher, a biography by Will 
MeFee, a frequent contributor to the Magazi: 

Ananias or the False Artist, by Walter Pach 
germ of which was an article written by \i 
Pach for the Magazine (** What Passes for A; 
June, 1927). 

Music at Midnight, a book of lively reminiscenc: 
by Muriel Draper, three brief portions of w} 

a sketch of Henry James, a sketch of Norn 
Douglas, and a chapter of London musi 
recollections—have given Harper readers 
foretaste of its contents. 

What's Ahead; and Meanwhile, a collection 
Edward S$. Martin’s wise and friendly Eas) 
Chair papers 

=e? 


The following request from a subscriber 
has been filed for affirmative action, not 
(we trust) immediate: 

Tue Epiror, Harper's MAGAzing 
Dear Sir: 

I have always expressed a wish that on m) 
grave should be placed the things I liked best, « 
pot of coffee and a watermelon (and let the juic 
trickle down). Will you see that Harprr’s 
MaaaZINE is also there? 

Very sincerely, 


M. R. Rocers 
= Vs 


The growth of Harper’s MaGazine: Of 
this issue we are printing 156,000 copies 


This is ten thousand more than we printed 


in the corresponding month of last year. 
twenty-six thousand more than we printed 
in November, 1926, and thirty-six thousand 
more than in November, 1925. 
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RE-MAKING OUR AMERICAN CITIES 


Suggestions for Many Communities Which Contemplate Advertising 


FEW cities have been built to order-—-built 
round an industry; but the growth of most 
of our American cities has been due to 

favorable economic conditions which early pre- 
sented themselves, to latent abilities displayed 
hy the citizens, and to raw materials which could 

e fabricated. 

The time has now come to re-make our Ameri- 
an cities, using every factor that may increase 
the civic and commercial assets which any 
given city possesses. This step is necessary in 

rder that we may keep abreast of economic 
hanges, social requirements, labor conditions, 
home environment. If we felt that, because of 
high land values, it was necessary to build many 
ew towns and cities rather than to reconstruct 
id reshape those already built, the sum required 
would be a staggering one. The solution of 
ty problems is no more promising in what 
as been termed tailormade towns, like Hershey, 
Pullman, Gary, Longview, and others, than it is 
1 an established city conscious of its problems of 
taxation, expanding land facilities, industrial and 
mmercial possibilities, home atmosphere, park 
reservations, and other factors including recrea- 
tion and transportation. 

We have witnessed the growth of many suburbs 
to our larger cities and to those of moderate size, 
from 50,000 to 100,000 population. This should 
be an indication that many persons desire the 
ombination of town and country living; and 
wise provision should be made by those who are 
guiding forward the progress of cities to meet 
this preference. We find many cities of varying 
sizes Which have what has been termed a metro- 
politan area. The 1930 census will take this 
situation into consideration, and provision will 
be made that these outside areas—properly a 
part of the cities themselves—be included in the 
metropolitan population figures. In many in- 
stances there has been outside our cities an 
incontrolled growth which has not participated 
lully in the metropolitan life and activity. 

Let us consid:r a southern city of 200,000 
povulation, for examyxe. This city’s newspaper 
carried the announcement that a plan to place 
the community foremost amongst American 


cities had been launched, with the statement that 
the sales division of the realty board would wage 
a forty-eight-hour campaign to raise funds for 
advertising purposes. This was four months 
ago. An investigation revealed the fact that no 
movement has as yet been inaugurated for raising 
money for advertising purposes. No considera- 
tion has been given to the essentials that should 
go into the making of a preliminary survey and 
report on what ought to be done to re-make the 
city and build the advertising plan to fit future 
needs. If necessary, as large an amount as ten 
per cent of an advertising appropriation could 
properly be spent in determining the fundamentals 
needed for re-shaping a city’s future. It is not 
alone a question of advertising for industries. 
There may be other things which the preliminary 
analysis will indicate. There may be internal 
conditions which, if corrected, will attract both 
men and money to a given center. Some tailor- 
made towns were built to make wise provision 
for workers. 

Let us contrast the situation with that of a 
Far Western city of less than 20,000 population, 
where conditions are practically normal for a 
city of its size. Its citizens believed that there 
were pulp and paper plant possibilities in the 
immediate vicinity. There was plenty of wood. 
They are now making a thorough survey in this 
particular field so that they may present accurate 
figures of interest to plants contemplating moving 
from the East or Middle West. They propose 
to acquire adequate information about raw 
materials, power, water, labor, machinery avail- 
able, kinds of paper that can be made from dif- 
ferent materials at hand; to make cost compari- 
sons, an analysis of the pulp and paper situation, 
and allied industrial facts. With this initial 
impetus, they plan to re-make the city on a firm 
economic foundation. 

In this day of specialization it is important that 
our cities, large and small, should take stock and 
ascertain in what directions they are progressing 
and in what directions they are drifting. The 
development and progress of any American city 
can be guided just as sanely and as soundly as a 
business enterprise is guided. We have had too 


(Continued on next page) 











RE-MAKING OUR AMERICAN CITIES 


(Continued from preceding page) 


many well-meaning, but un-thinking, citizens 
who have believed that the chief essential in 
community promotion and industrial develop- 
ment is to do something that someone else has 
already done—usually not recognizing that every 
such effort has had different causes back of it, 
and that it requires careful study to decide if it 
is suited to another locality. Because a neigh- 
boring city, or one in the same general class, is 
advertising is no conclusive indication that the 
second city should automatically and immediately 
imitate its exact methods. Reasoning should 
govern the policy determined by the second 
city. 

The re-making of our American cities involves 
an advertising program, both at home and awav 
from home. One of the foremost authorities on 
the subject of sound community advertising says 
that the plan for advertising a community has 
two phases: (1) The internal advertising—that 
work which is done at home, and (2) the external 
advertising, or the national campaign. Both 
campaigns are linked together. or should be. 

The proper plan, where the local situation 
warrants constructive activity, is to have a con- 
sultant make a survey of what is already at hand, 
what seems to be the general community drift, 
what changes should be made, and how the whole 
economic background ought to be developed— 
looking at least twenty years ahead. With this 
background, or preliminary study, the commu- 
nity’s leaders can determine how they shall move 
and with what advertising vehicles. There is a 
very definite advantage in having someone who 
is skilled in these matters present a complete 
picture. Local elements can be harmonized. 
No partiality should be shown. The citizens are 
brought to understand just what should be done 
in determining policies for re-making the com- 
munity. The city government should of course 
figure in large measure in this plan, and every 
factor which helps towards a sane judgment 
must be carefully weighed. A panorama, looking 
into the future, is on view for guidance in deter- 
mining the course that shall be followed. Nat- 
urally, a forward-looking program of — this 
character considers some constructive basis of 
advertising. 

Because of local views—many of them often a 
handicap in determining a future building policy 

it is sometimes impossible to concentrate upon 
this wiser policy of determining the picture before 
attempting to re-make a city. Some people 
want action quickly. Others wish to mass 
together a lot of facts gathered here and there 
and to adapt them to a local situation. Such a 
procedure is unsuccessful. Information and 
details regarding plans of other cities serve only 
as an indifferent guide. No two cities have the 
same background. Advertising should follow a 


definite plan. Our cities, most of them. need 
re-making, but we cannot re-make them | 
advertising alone. We must have a plan at th, 
outset. Commercial organization secretaries yer 
often do not have the time, with the many duti«. 
which are imposed upon them, to be res; 

for the decisions necessary in studying and pp, 
senting a policy for the future. They shou! 
however, assist the organization that is employ 
and recommend the poliey to those leaders 
their respective communities who can be 
pended upon to favor constructive, businesstik 
procedure. 

Facts, and the reasonable expectations of t}y 
next one or two decades, should govern adver 
tising determinations. Communities should ad 
vertise on this foundation. This means tly 
elimination of all personal or group considerations 
Some do not care to admit the fact. Others an 
frank to admit and profit thereby. A commuunit) 
should advertise when there is reason for adver 
tising. Because of changing conditions all over 
this country—mergers, decentralization, chain. 
store movements, new inventions, new chemica 
industries—communities should first prepare and 
then advertise. 

This procedure makes it possible to determin 
definitely what should be done. Important con- 
siderations are brought up for action. The 
experienced advertising agency can then be 
appointed and given a working-plan, which it cai 
adopt or amend, as it knows exactly what has 
been in the minds of those who have sponsored 
the movement. The agency has a picture. |! 
can function with the commercial organizatio: 
secretary, the industrial managers, the publicit) 
department, and other local interests that have 
already expressed their understandings of th 
situation, in co-operation with the consultant whi 
has been previously secured to unite the groups 
in the effort to re-make the community. 

American cities must face the fact that th 
answer to their advertising problem lies in know- 
ing what ought to be done to direct development 
over a given period of years. Our cities must be 
re-made or re-shaped. Power is an important 
factor of the future. Utility interests are keen) 
concerned in all of the communities they serve 
They are prepared to help by assisting com 
munities to obtain the necessary outside assistance 
to determine the future direction. The utilities 
are interested in seeing that there shall be a 
future. They are no more selfish than tie cit) 
itself which desires a contact with the rural com 
munity because there is a potential trading asset 
if the farm prospers. 

The re-making of our American cities 1s 4 
business problem to be considered in a business- 
like manner. Advertising is a powerful factor 
when well directed. 
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Value, After All, 


Is What Counts 


By PAUL TOMLINSON 


T is estimated that there are fifteen 

million people in this country to-day 
with a personal, financial interest in the 
stock markets and the future of security 
prices. Every state in the Union has 
its quota of investors and speculators: 
buying and selling orders pour in from 
all parts of the country, and it is not only 
the New Yorkers, but the citizens of the 
United States generally, who furnish 
the business that is keeping the New 
York Stock Exchange so busy. How 
do these fifteen million people buy? On 
what basis of selection do they place 
their orders? 


N the bond field there are four thou- 

sand leading issues for a total of 
more than thirty-six billion dollars from 
which to choose. Heaven only knows 
how many different stocks there are 
available. The people who buy these 
securities all hope to make money, and 
no one can blame them for that. — It is, 
however, a well-known fact that all of 
them do not accomplish their purpose, 


and in a large percentage of cases the 
blame is exclusively their own. “The 


public,” the papers have reported from 


time to time recently, “is in a gambling 
mood.” This usually means that the 
public is rushing into the market blindly, 
buying anything and everything with 
the fatuous expectation that any old 
thing and every old thing will yield a 
profit. Too often they do not know 
what they are buying, and frequently 
they do not seem to care. 


T is safe to say that not over ten per 

cent of the people who buy securities 
have ever seen an earnings statement or 
balance sheet of the corporations in 
which they are purchasing an interest. 
low many of them understand what 
part the rediscount rate established 
by the Federal Reserve Banks plays 
in security prices? How many of them 
know what the rediscount rate is? 
Many of them seem to think that be- 
cause the market is active and the gen- 
eral price average is on the up trend, 
every security quoted is on the up 
trend too. Many of these people, of 
course, have made money. Many of 


> 


them have had “ paper’ 


profits, which 
have been converted into losses when 
the slumps which invariably follow bull 
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Earnings— 
the Basis of 
Safety 


ARNING power is the domi- 
nant factor of safety in all 
types of investment. Earning 
power creates value and pays 
principal and interest or divi- 
dends, whether the property 
behind the investment be a rail- 
road, a public utility, or a build- 
ing. 


Whatever bond he buys 
from us, a Straus customer 
has the assurance that 
careful consideration of 
every issue we Offer is cen- 
tered strongly on the 
earning power of the un- 
derlying security. 

































We must be assured that 
the property behind a 
bond issue will have both 
earning power and phy- 
sical assets ample to as- 
sure safety before we will 
accept it. 





Our current offerings include a 
well-diversified variety of sound 
bonds,—rails, utilities, munici- 
pals, industrials and foreign se- 
curities, together with carefully 
selected first mortgage building 
bonds of our own origination, 
on which the reputation of this 
House has been chiefly based. 
Net yields range from about 4', 
to 7%. Tell us what your invest- 
ment requirements are, and ask 
tor 


BOOKLET K-1809 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ment Bonds incorporated 







Invest 


Sraaus Buitpine Staaus Buitpina 


$65 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at 46th Se. at Jackson Blvd. 
New Yore Cricaco 


Staaus BuiLpiIne 
79 Post Street, SAN Francisco 
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markets have 


along. Per! 
they overstayed the market in tr 
to squeeze out the last possible do 
of profit. 


come 


Perhaps they made a profit 
and invested it in something else fc 


loss. 


k aregin is always a good time to by, 
just as there is a good time to « 
We know 


hundred 


a man who has had a fi 
dollars ina friend's custody 
during the past few years, and who 
the friend’s suggestion has occasions 


little 


Every time a profit has been realize 


made a money in the market 


this man has not only been delighted 


but impatient to invest in’ something 
else right away and make another profit 
He has never been quite convinced wher 
told that at the 
moment he knows of nothing to recon 
All stocks unfortunately do not 


and no one that 


his friend has him 
mend, 
go up, have ever 
heard of has been uniformly successful 


in picking winners. 


ALUE, 


People want a good investment, and 


after all, is what counts. 
a good investment might be defined as 
having value. Here is a_ stock, 
listed on the New York Stock Exchanye. 


which has been one of the popular 


one 


favorites during the past few months 
In 1927 earnings per share amounted to 
83.77; and if a leading industrial execu 
stock 


should sell for fifteen times its earnings. 


tive is correct in saying that a 
this stock should be quoted at about 56! 

\s a matter of fact it is selling around 
180 and has sold considerably higher 
Presumably people are not going to pay 
more for a thing than it is worth, and 
it is often said that a thing is worth 
what you can sell it for. Tf you can sel! 
this stock for $180 a share, it is certainly 
at least 
one finds from an 


worth that much, to the seller 
On the other hand, 
examination of the corporation’s balance: 
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pANKING SERVICE 








Financing the 
Export of 
American 

Products 


HIS Bank has, for many years, 
financed a substantial share of 
all our commodity exports. For 
the first half of 1928,approximately 
a fifth of American cotton exports 


was financed by us. 


While this is but a part of the 


large volume of export financing of 


various products handled by this 
Company, it is an indication of the 
important position occupied by us 
in the field of banking for interna- 


tional trade. 


This business has come to us be- 


THAT MEANS BUSINESS SERVICE 


12° Cotton Exchange Buildings, 
» Liverpocl, in which is located 
™ ad 2 creof our eight European Offices 





cause or our years of experience in 
this branch of finance, our excep- 
tional facilities for service boti in 
the United States and abroad, and 
the close, expert attention given to 


our customers’ interests. 


Business houses are invited to 
consult with us on our service in 
financing exports and imports and 
in meeting all the various require- 
ments of commercial banking. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 





LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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sheet that the equity for the stock is 
placed at $37.91 a share, an amount con- 
siderably less than the figure established 
by multiplying earnings by fifteen, and 
one-fifth of the market 
(re the purchasers of this 


only about 
quotation. 

stock paying any attention to value? 
Certainly they are not buying it for its 
income return, for with dividends at the 
present rate of 82 a year the vield is not 


much more than one per cent. 


| ERE is another corporation whose 

common stock is quoted currently 
at about $158 a share. Earnings last 
year were $7.22 a share, and the equity 


for each share of stock amounts to over 
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ration mentioned in the preceding px 
graph? Its earnings are twice as |; 
the equity per share is larger by n 
than $170, and its business is an ests! 
peopl 


are considering value only, why sho 


lished and proven success. If 


they be willing to pay more for the st. 
of the first corporation than for that of 
the 


apparent anomaly may lie in the inter 


second? An explanation of | 


pretation of what constitutes value. 


Hk 


“the property or aggregate prop 


dictionary defines value 


erties of a thing by which it is rendered 
useful or desirable.’ It is obvious. of 


itlso 





course, that if a thing is useful it is 
8200. One of 


successful corporations in the country, 


the largest and most desirable; on the other hand, a thing 
may be desirable, not necessarily becaus 
it has a long and consistent record of — it is useful at the present time, but he- 
earnings, and without question its stock 


Why should its 
stock sell for less than that of the corpo- 


cause it may prove useful later on. In 
represents real value. 


other words, there are securities with 
po 


present value and securities with 
























A Nation-Wide Market Place 


Banks, insurance companies, institutions, corpo- 
rations, dealers and individuals, in every State, 
comprise the investor list of our organization. 

Our Trading Departments in the principal fi- 
nancial centers, linked together by direct private 
wires, render prompt service on quotations, pur- 
chases and sales to dealers, individuals and other 
customers. 

This wide distribution, combined with nation- 
wide trading facilities, assures a ready market 
for our bonds. 


AC.ALLYN*° COMPANY 


INCORPORATEO 


Investment Securities 





We have prepared a 
pamphlet contrasting 
“*Marketability”” and 
“Listing”, which will 
be sent free on request 
Ask for AC-289 

































































CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
67 W. Monroe St. 30 Broad St. 30 Federal St. Packard Bldg. 110 Mason St. 
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We have done original financing in all States and Provinces which are shaded on the above map. 


SIXTY-THREE YEARS 


of 
‘Real Estate Investment Cfinancing 


eer income producing land is one of the most dependable 
of all forms of mortgage security; and we believe that in propor- 
tion to their safety, carefully selected First Mortgage real estate 
bonds frequently afford a better yield than bonds of other types. 


During the past twenty years we have sold over $30,000,000 
of real estate bonds pone: by Chicago properties valued at ap- 
proximately $60,000,000. The interest return to the holders of 
these securities has averaged about 6%. We have also marketed a 
large volume of similar bonds secured by properties in other 
leading American cities. 


Real estate bonds constitute but a minor part of the securities 
we sell. We offer them only when we can get the kind we know 
about and want. We suggest that you send for our leaflet H, “Facts 
about Peabody, Houghteling & Co.” It describes briefly the history 
of our business and the scope of our investment service. Circulars 
on current real estate offerings will also be sent on request. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


Established 1865 


10 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


Detroit St. Louis Milwaukee Minneapolis San Francisco Cleveland 
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MORTGAGE SECURITY BONDS 
Security 


A National 





Meet Definite Standards 
of Safety 


Investors who demand safety of principal 
and certainty of income find that Mortgage 
Security Bonds meet every requirement 
because of the definite standards of safety 
used by the Mortgage Security Corporation 
of America in measuring the value and 
stability of the underlying security. These 
standards have been developed as the re- 
sult of long and successful experience in 
analyzing and appraising real estate values. 


The mortgages made for more than five 
years underlying these Bonds, require 
monthly amortization. Month by month 
and year by year as the borrowers’ loan 
and interest charges are reduced, the Bond- 


| holder’s security progressively increases. 





An interesting booklet, “The Yardstick 
of Safety,” describes the Corporation’s 
methods of testing mortgage values, along 
with this amortization feature. It will be 


sent upon request. 


Mortgage Security Bonds are distributed 
by: 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 
FOUNDED 1876 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
LONDON 


BOSTON 
DENVER 


Mortgage Security Corporation 
of America 


7 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


CHICAGO NORFOLK 


L SAN FRANCISCO 


WASHINGTON 
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tential value. The stocks of th 
porations we have mentioned are go«| 
illustrations of these two kinds. (hy, 


has proved its value and is everyw her 


cor 


recognized as a sound investment s! ock: 
the other is regarded as having 
potential value and on that account 
demand by people who are willing | 
accept a small return and run some ris} 
on account of the possibilities of futur 
gain. 


rye 


ALUE is what counts, whether {| 

value is already there or is a t! 
of the future. The problem for {\\ 
investor is to find the value. Wh 
value is already present it is a com- 
paratively simple matter to discover i 
investment banking houses have st 
tistical files which give all pertinent and 
up-to-date information about existing 
securities; and when a corporation 
successful and sound it is easy to estab- 
lish this fact and determine the valu 
of its securities. 


T is not so easy to tell what the futur 
value of a security is going to be: 

it were we could all be rich and make ow 
children still richer. One can have a 
opinion, but no one can speak about tli 
Who, for in- 
stance, could have foretold the colossa 
success of the telephone and _ telegrap! 
Who knew that talking mi 
chines would prove so profitable? How 


future with assurance. 


business? 


many people have owned valuable o 
and mining properties and let them pass 
into other hands? Who, fifty years ago 
ever suspected the future value of New 
York City real estate? 


EOPLE accumulate fortunes in on 


of two ways. They buy sound, 


investments, save their 


money, and in 


conservative 
small but consistent 
amounts keep adding to their capital: 
others by shrewd or lucky purchases 
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Associated Gas and Electric Company 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York, U. S. A.) 





CAPITALIZATION 
August, 1928 
CAPITAL STOCKS AND SURPLUS 
I:quity Stocks, 2,274,691 shares without par value: 700,000 
shares Class A Stock and 300,000 shares Class B Stock 
at liquidation price $35 a share; 1,274,691 shares Com- 
mon Stock at stated value plus surplus but excluding 


I ooo 6 satan Uae stascas ahs eee ee eee ee $45,648,607 


Cumulative Preferred Stocks, including all Convertible 
Obligations which are now or shortly convertible at 
Company's option into preferred stocks, all of equal 
rank, 855,984 shares without par value: 150,722 shares 
$3.50 Dividend Series at liquidation price $50 a share, 
and 302,883 shares $6 Dividend Series, 285,638 shares 
$6.50 Dividend Series and 116,741 shares $7 Dividend 





Series at liquidation price of $100 a share............. 78,062,300 $123,710,907 


FUNDED DEBT 


114% and 514% Convertible Gold Debentures and 5% 


Gold Depenture: DORs. scc sce ckcncascwrcdctecaeees 88,854,200 


The aggregate of funded debt and stocks of underlying companies, includ- 
ing $17,979,500 of Associated Electric Company, 4% % Gold Bonds, due 1953, 


OuiSiAHOMne Wall! CE TUNG 65 <.5hocies 6c ee neie etn tenteneess : ns $48,921,278 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
CHARLES W. BEALL Henry D. Fircu SANFORD J. MAGEE 
Harris, Forbes & Co. Vice-President Vice-President and General 
FREDERICK S. BURROUGHS FREDERICK T. HEPBURN Manager 
Harris, Forbes & Co. F. lr. Hepburn & \ oO. Joun I. MANGE 
Joun M. DaLy Howarp C, Hopson ’ President 
Vice-President Vice-President and Treasurer E 


Faris R. Russevy, Vice-President, National Bank of Commerce in New York 


CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS FROM 1927 ANNUAL REPORT 


Gross Earnings and Other Income. ...... > $35,296,741 
Operating Expenses, Maintenance and Taxes ‘. 18,264,655 
re pe $17,032,086 
Fixed Charges and Other Income Deductions 9,074,703 
Net Income sak a SRE $7,957,383 
Dividends on Preferred Stock. .......... ; . 3,453,507 
Balance adel eee ota ; : : $4,503,876 
Provision for Replacement and Renewals. . .. a ; 1,698,731 
ate eo oc Js cee cas Ee ae - $2,805,145 
Class A Priority Dividends ($2.00 per share) ; re ores 975,714 
Remainder for Other Dividends and Surplus.............. $1,829,431 


Copies of Annual Report for 1927 and Balance Sheet at May 31, 1928 reflecting recent 


financing of Associated Gas and Electric Company are now ready. 


61 Broadway, New York City 
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find themselves possessed of investments 
which of themselves show large appre- 
The the 
quicker and easier way to independence, 
Not 


everyone can look ahead and be sure 


clation in value. second is 


but also it is the more dangerous. 


that his judgment regarding future value 
is going to be justified. All telephone 
stocks did 
valuable; not all the talking machine 


and telegraph not prove 
companies were successful; most people 
know from personal experience that the 
oil and mining companies which have 
failed exceed the successful ones by an 
uncomfortable margin; people have not 
invariably made money in real estate. 
Radio is a successful business nowadays 
and, no doubt, it has great possibilities 
of future growth, but this fact does not 
guarantee the success of all radio com- 
panies. The applies to 


sume thing 


aviation. 
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NVESTMENTS should not be 
chased blindly. The successfu! 
vestor buys value, and it must lx 
that price is not a 

this elu 
Too many people are 
the lady who asked us the other day jf 
we didn’t think the best way to make 
money in stocks was to look over {| 


membered 
barometer of sometimes 


commodity. 


list and buy those that were selling 
the lowest prices. 
right! 


Alas, if only she we 

There are, however, lots of so- 
called investors who follow this scheme. 
buying a stock for $10 a share becaus 
it looks cheap, and ignoring another 
quoted at $150 because it looks ex- 
The truth of the matter 

that when a stock sells for $10 there 

some good reason for it, just as there is « 
for selling at 
And the reason is that probably thes 
two prices represent 


Stocks 


pensive. 


reason another $150. 


their respective 


values. and bonds and _ all 
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Bank 
of NORTH AMERICA® 
TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 











“ ~ Capital @ Surplus 10 Million Dollars “ “ 
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FARMER 























for the 


Our into the country to forty 
thousand farms, the companies 
of the Middle West Utilities 
System are bringing electric 
power. The efficiency with 
which power has endowed in- 
dustry, and the comforts it has 
brought to the city home, are 
made available to the farmer 
from the networks of trans- 
mission lines blanketing the 
countryside. 

The inclusion of the farms 
in a comprehensive system of 
power supply is the culmina- 


tion of the diffusion of electric 


power as widely as the ow , 
; eH 
q * 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 





uses of power are diffused. 


These companies, replacing 
small isolated plants with wide- 
spread transmission systems, 
have been enabled to deliver 
power over the countryside as 
well. By combining the power 
requirements of wide areas, 
they are serving the small 
towns more efficiently and 
economically, reaching hun- 
dreds of communities previ- 
ously without electric service, 
and lightening labor and in- 


creasing comfort for a large 






agricultural population. 


SERVING 3600 COMMUNITIES IN 30° STATES 
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N. longer an 


experiment, rural electri- 
fication now is a rapidly 
growing public utility en- 
terprise—an activity from 
which America already 
has benefited greatly. 


The practical application of electricity to farming 
is readily found in the territory served by the 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois. Its 
2700 rural customers used almost 1,900,000 
K.W.H. of electricity in 1927. Now an 8o-acre 
mcdel farm—completely electrified, and managed 
by a practical farmer—will serve as a company 
laboratory of rural electrification. Write us for 
year book, free, and for list of utility investments 
yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


New York 
Minneapolis 
Louisville 


St. Louis 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Richmon 
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other investments do sell “out of line” 
sometimes, and their market prices do 
not always tell the whole story; as 
general proposition, however, the secu- 
rity that sells at a very low pric 

liable to prove as bad an investment as 


one selling too high. 


N searching for value it is usually 

easier to find out about bonds than 
stocks. Bonds are secured by definitely 
described property and their worth can 
be ascertained; one knows just how 
much money is needed to meet interes! 
requirements, and the margin of earnings 
over requirements is easily discoverable 
Preferred stocks too can usually be mor 
readily appraised than common shares; 
their dividend rate is fixed and they are 
entitled to earnings after bond interest 
has been paid. Common. stocks, on 
the other hand, are the most difficult to 
rate; they get whatever is left after 
every prior claim on earnings has been 
paid and this something is frequently 
a fluctuating and uncertain amount. 
In speculative markets, when “tli 
public is in a gambling mood,” present 
value is frequently ignored and _ ex- 
travagant ideas about future value ar 
substituted. Perhaps these  extrava- 
gant ideas will, in the long run, lx 
justified, and the person who has bought 
the stock outright and who holds on to 
it will make money. When the public 
is gambling, however, there are many 
people who buy on margin and who are 
likely to carry more stock than they can 
afford, and on a margin that is not safe. 
When prices decline—as they do peri- 


odically—the stocks with potential valu: 
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| etting on in the world 


N the cultivation of the habit of thrift 
lies the sure and certain road to suc- 
cess and happiness. 


Keeping your balance in life means 
keeping a financial reserve always 
ahead of your requirements. 


| 

| A good way to do this systematically 
| is to place a percentage of your income 
in the securities of sound, well- 
| established enterprises. 


More than 350,000 people in all parts 

| of the world have found the securities 

of the Cities Service organization 
Cities Service C ' among the most attractive of such in- 

Pipes: eye a vestment opportunities. In the last 18 

| possess ina marke e ee x . . 

| greethe qualities which Years Cities Service Company has paid 

| experts agree are nec- dividends of over $97,000,000 in cash 

essary for a sound in- Of securities to holders of its common 

vestment — security of | stock alone. 

principal, excellent in- 

come and ready market- 


ability. HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street NewYork 


| The securities of the 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 














HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO., 60 Wall St., New York H.11 
Send me booklet “TPO—112” describing the investment possibilities 








of Cities Service Securities. 
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Address......... LE See RS Se NT City 
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go down more rapidly, and much farther, — ing basis as fact, and one big loss » 
than those which have already demon- easily offset many a gain. One 
strated their worth. In other words, loss, moreover, might easily cripp| 
the securities of a corporation with a man so badly financially that he wou! 
profitable, established business are more have nothing left with which to m 
stable than those which may or may not — it up. 
he valuable later. Is the possibility of 
gain and the accompanying risk of loss HERE is no substitute for valy 
compensation for known value and and value is not a hit-or-miss thi) 
stability? it is there or it is absent and, ninety-ni 
times out of a hundred, the successfi! 
HI investor can buy present or investor is he who investigates the wort! 
pocential value. In the one case he — of a security and who buys only if he 
has definite information to guide him; convinced beyond question that it 
in the other, someone’s opinion. Defi- worth buying. Someone says that rail 
nite information will assure him of road stocks are a good purchase; soni 
safety of principal and regular income, of them are and some are not. Thy 
and protect him against loss. Opinion — public utilities have been very successful, 
may make some easy money for him, but not all public utilities. There are 


but opinion is scarcely as sound a work- thousands and thousands of industrial 








Satisfaction 
in Investing 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 ATISFACTION in present day invest- 
ing is assured by the common sense 
MEMBERS attitude of the large investment house which 


carries an extensive list of securities from 


New York Stock Exchange which unbiased recommendations can be 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 


Chicago Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 





made 


To the layman investigating these securities, 
the wide variation in yields may seem some- 
New York Corton Exchange what confusing and perhaps not justifiable. 
Chicago Board of Trade However, the factors controlling this situation 
New York Curb Market can be definitely distinguished and their 
od influence demonstrated. 
CLEVELAND : It is the earnest desire of this institution 
New York Chicago to eliminate any element of mystery sur- 
Philadelphia Detroit rounding security values, and to acquaint 
San Francisco Cincinnati you with the principles controlling these 
Toledo Columbus values which will result in a more intelligent 
Akron Louisville selection and a corresponding degree of 
Canton Massillon satisfaction. 
Denver Colorado Springs 
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or th ese two Utilities 














ATER—<As a public utility, 

Water antedates the Roman 
aqued ucts, which antedate theCh ris- 
tian Era. Age has proved the dura- 
bility of water works systems — 
common experience recognizes them 
as indispensable— modern engineer- 
ing and finance have linked indi- 
vidual plants into large, eflicient 
systems which enjoy the full benefits 


of unified management and operation. 


ATURAL GAS—First put 


to practical use more than a 
century ago, Natural Gas has ap- 
proximately three times the annual 
consumption of manufactured Sas. 
Simple to produce and distribute 
over great distances, economical, 
reliable and eflicient, Natural 
Gas is the accepted fuel for homes 
and industries throughout those fav- 


ored areas where it is available. 





Natural Gas and Water stand closer to nature than any other utili« 
ties, in source of supplies and in the human needs they satisfy. We 
offer securities of leading systems in these two fields, combining basic 
security with better-than-average yield. . . . Write for descriptions. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-four Wa Il Street, New York 














PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS 
225 South 15th St. 30 Federal St. 231 South La Salle St. 548 South Spring St. McKnight Building 
DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
Buhl Building 425 E. Water St. Liberty Central Bldg. Russ Building 
r— — ey — 5 ay) 
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Why ! securities available for purchase and 


some are as good investments as others 


eee = 
\ WIDE . Investors are ae knows about — these 
fs l things? The average investor usually 
Se ect does not, but he i 


can find out, and the 
First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds: 


the securing of reliable information 
1. Safety—over a period +d 
of many years, First Mort- ~~ st} <6 > +. al at i , 
eva Bang Lecigg we Sometimes people complain that invest- 
have been known for their ] k . ‘ — 
record of safety. ment bankers are too conservative, and 
2. Yield —Thei . ae . 
Sas We Giaae Gane os | that their advice is against the purchase 
investors, at the present time 6%, is higher | 
than that of the average high grade security. 


3. Market Fluctuations — Real Estate Bonds oy ope . nv 
are not speculative securities. These investments may | possibility of any larg -] profit. These 


be placed in your “Strong Box" and cause you no 
worry or care whatever, 


Send for Investor’s Guide 


Our Investor's Guide will lead you to complete investment . - 
satisfaction and service, wherever you live. Write today. from his knowledge and experience he 
Ask for Booklet No. 512 | 


knows that a safe thing is usually more 
Greenebaum Sons . 


profitable than a gamble. In_ other 


Investment Company, words, that value, after all, is what 


OLDEST REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSE counts 
FOUNDED 1855— CHICAGO é nei 
Offices in Principal Cities 


first step in the obtaining of value js 


of securities which have in them the 


people forget that investments are the 


investment banker's business and that 


























NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST TRUST COMPANY 





Be Sure, 

? 
departments of finance . . . Banking, Don t Guess 
Foreign, Trust, Investment, Transfer 


and Vaults. Make this institution your 
New England banking headquarters 


OLD COLONY service embraces all 


I R. Paul Tomlinson, Financial Edi- 
tor of Harper’s Magazine, has com- 
a) | ile ; 1 sti > 
my piled a list of questions for you to have 
OLD COLONY answered by the Securities Salesman 
Trust CoMPANy that will help to 
17 Court Street Boston, Massachusetts Eliminate the Loes 
in Investments 





) pespatd MORTGAGES guaranteed by the 
Maryland Casualty Company, with re- 

sources of over $40,000,000, and averaging less A copy of this Questionnaire may be had 

than 40°; of the value of completed, fee for the asking Ea is free 

simple properties, protect your investment in ' h 


A safeguard that may save you from the 
loss of thousands of dollars. 








The Financial Article gpocmrins in 


SECURITY BONDS one eso ees ene 


In addition, the bonds are the direct obliga- 

tion of the Security Bond & Mortgage Com- T 
pany, with resources of over $5,000,000. De- 

nominations $1,000, $500, $100. Maturities 

1 to 5 years. For further facts about Security GCA - I N E 

Bonds write to J. A. W.Iglehart & Com- ; : er a 
pany, Fiscal Agents, Baltimore, Maryland. 49 East aie Street, New York, N.Y. 
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THE MUCKER POSE 
An Epistle to American Gentlefolk 
By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


The Great God Football . . . . . JobnR. Tunis 

Our Passion for Lawmaking . . . . Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
An Exploration of the American Mi | 

The MoviesCommit Suicide . . . . Gilbert Seldes 

Democracy Holds ItsGround . . . . Charles A. Beard 
A European Survey 

Logicandthe Ladies . . . «= . . Jobm Macy 

Is Sleep a Vicious Habit? *. . . . . 3. M. Jobmson 

The Wine Peculiarto Cyprus . . . . Samuel McCoy 

Race Prejudice and the Negro Artist . . James Weldon Johnson 

Vice and the Volstead Act). . Henry F. Pringle 

Stories by Laura Spencer Portor} Stephen Vincent Benét, and Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts 


Departments—rse Eprror’s EASY CHAIR—THE LION'S MourH—PERsONAL AND 
OTHERWISE— AMONG THE NEW BOOKS—IN THE FINANCIAL WORLD— __ 
COMMUNITY AND INDUSTRIAL—WHERE TO SHOP seks 
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Culture and 
Refinement 
“‘Demand-- 


ULTURE and refinement 

demand that touch of at- 
mosphere . . . that distinctive 
charm so necessary to individu- 
ality and character in home 
treatments. 


For stairways . . . for floors and 
wainscots in hallways, dining- 
room or sun parlor... for bench, 
table top or lamp base . . . Mar- 
ble offers an invaluable aid in 
achieving those standards of 
beauty and individuality that 
are the goal of the more 
cultured. 


The entrance hall in this residence illustrates the charm of 
marble for floor and stairway. 


And, too, the use of marble involves but modest expenditure even for so rich and 
colorful a material, The initial cost of marble is very reasonable, while its 
durability is so great as to practically eliminate replacement and upkeep costs. 


Dhere is No Substitute for Mar 


Consult your nearest marble dealer for definite prices. Send, 
too, for the free booklet shown on the left, containing illustra- 
tions of typical marble installations with further information 
about the advantages of marble in many types of buildings, 
including residential, civic and commercial. Address De- 
partment 5-L. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Advice to wives 


whose husbands don’t save money 


By a wife 


VI° husband and I used to be 
4 careless with money. Fred 
made a good salary but we spent 
ractically every dollar of it. 

Then something happened that 
Fred was taken 
ck and confined to bed for five 
weeks. By the time he was able to 


ened our eyes. 


o back to work we were penniless 
worse than that, we had been 
obliged to borrow money to live. 
\fter that I began to worry about 
oney. What would happen to us it 
Fred were sick for several months? 
What would happen if he were in- 
capacitated in some way and unable 
yon with his work? 


How to end money worries 


One day a little book called “ How 
Get the Things You Want,” 
linto my hands. It was one of the 

t valuable, interesting and un- 
ual books I ever read. The book 
ide me think of Fred and the 
opes I had for him. Here’s what 


You're interested in having the 
t possible time while you live- 
vith the least worry and grind and 

iscomport. 
You don’t want to pay rent all 
ur life—you hope to own your own 
me some day. And you don‘tget any 
‘out of the idea of appearing at 
t office or a mill or a store at the 
ume old hour every morning until 


You want to quit work sometime. 
And when you do quit, you want to 
feel that you're justified in quitting 

that you've earned it. 

Then the book told how Fred and 

J and the children could be sure of 
asteady income even if Fred became 
totally disabled and unable to go to 
work again. It told how we could 
provide money to pay the children’s 
way through college—money to 
leave our home free of debt. It told 
how we could provide an income to 
live on when Fred decided to retire 
from business. Best of all, it ex- 
plained how we could do_ these 
things on the moderate salary Fred 
was making. 

I showed the book to Fred. He 
interested. We decided to 
follow the plan outlined. In a short 
time we had taken steps to provide 


Was 


for every single one of the things we 
wanted. Soon we found ourselves 
on the road toward a life free of 
money worries. 


Get this Free Book 


This story is typical. The book, 
“How to Get the Things You 
Want,” tells how you can become 
financially independent—how you 
can provide an income to retire on— 
how youcan end your money wor- 
ries—how you can do these things 
and many other things, no matter 
whether your present income i 

large or small. 


BG 
SINGLE WOMEN TOO 


may want to know 


—hbow to retire with an income 
—how to save money scientifically 
—how to end money worries 


The booklet offered below tells how. 
fail the coupon. 





The financial plan outlined in this 
book is so clear and so simple that 
you will understand it at once. Iti 
so reasonable, so sensible, so logical 
in every way that the minute you 
read about it you will realize in- 
stantly that it works. 

This plan is backed by one of the 
oldest, most conservative institu- 
tions in this country. It is com- 
pletely explained in the free book. 
There’s no obligation. Send for 
your copy now. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 





First Policy Issued 1851 


nr ree | 


PHOENIX Mutua Lire INsuRANCE Co., 384 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


Send me by mail, 


Business Address .. 


Home Address 


City 


avithout obligation, your nerv book, “How To Get THE THINGs You Want.” 





ALC... ..-- 2-02-00 


Date of Birth 
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COMING — in the DECEMBER Number of 


Harpers — 


MAGAZINE 


WOULD 12°, SATISFY? Elmer Davis 


Reminding us that the Prohibition question is extraordinarily 
difficult, Mr. Davis considers all the proposals advanced bv the 
Wets — and finds none of them satisfactory. 


HAVE BUSINESS WOMEN AFFECTED BUSINESS? 
Anne W. Armstrong 


Almost evervone agrees that women have made prodigious 
progress in business. That they have in any way altered or 
bettered conditions in the business world, this writer denies in 
a merciless picture of the successful business woman. 


THE KELLOGG TREATY 


Henry Cabot Lodge 


This gifted grandson of a distinguished senator urges a close 
understanding of certain real — if not apparent — reservations 
that are incorporated i the famous treaty . 


THE CRISIS ON BROADWAY 


When Mr. Macgowan explains the economic eccentricities of 
the American theatre in contrast to the well ordered routine of the 
Continental svstem, vou mav well wonder at New York's 
distinguished achievement. 


Kenneth Macgowan 





——e ewe eww ew em em eee “> Other Notable Features Include 
HARPER & BROTHERS | INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 
49 East 33d Street, New York | by Cuarzes A. Bearp 
I want to subscribe to your magazine, beginning | THE NOVEL IN THE SOUTH 
vith the December issue, described above. Please by Etten Giascow 
bill me $4.00 for 1 Year. ($6.00 for 2 Years.) | IN PRAISE OF SELFISHNESS 
| by Ernest Boyp 
| THE NATURE OF FATIGUE 
| by H. M. Jonson ign. 
Addr | STORIES: by Katuarine Futterton Geroutp 
| and Susan Ertz 
| 
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it’s just plain common- 


sense to belong to the 
Booxk-or-THE-MontTH CLUB 


—since it costs you nothing and 
you receive so many advantages 


VER 85,000 of the most perspi- 

cacious book-readers in the 
country belong to this organization. 
Cabinet members, senators and con- 
gressmen, governors of many states, 
the most prominent physicians, 
lawyers, ministers, educators, active- 
minded people in thousands of com- 
munities—that is, by and large, the 
type of judicious person that uses 
this service. 


The common-sense of it appeals 
to them; and it will appeal to you. 
There are no fees, no dues, no 
charges of any kind. A group of five 
reliable critics cull out for you the 
most important books from the 8000 
or more published during the year. 
You receive advance reports about 
these books—reports you can know 
are unbiassed and authoritative. You 
are thus kept completely informed 
about all the important new books. 
Those you decide you want, you get 


without fail; for the system provides ab- 
solute insurance against missing the 
books you are anxious to read, which 
now happens so frequently. 


Moreover, the money you spend on 
books is always satisfactorily spent, 
for the Club holds itself responsible 
for books recommended by its Com- 
mittee; any book you take, upon the 
advice of these judges, you may 
return within one month if you are 
disappointed with it. And all these 
unique conveniences—to repeat—cost 
you nothing!’ You pay only for the 
books you keep, and the price is the 
same as if you got them from the 
publisher himself by mail! 


Find out in detail how this service 
operates; it is working smoothly and 
satisfactorily for over 85,000 people 
of the same type as yourself. Mail the 
coupon below for full information. 
It will not obligate you in any way. 














3-1 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, a booklet 
outlining how the Book-of-the-Month 
Club operates. This request involves me in 
no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
Heary Seidel Canby Heywood N 
Chairman Broun ripest 


Dorothy 
Canfield 


‘HE SELECTING CoMMITTEE OF THE BooKx-or-tTHE-MontH CLvuB 


Christopher William Allen 
Morley White 


Address. . 
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Dow t V ote-until you've read 


The NOVEMBER 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 





Is HOOVER “Human”? 
Although his name is a household 
word, Hoover’s real personality is 
almost unknown. He avoids the spot- 
light; dodges interviewers; even bought 
and destroyed the plates of a book 
that made him ‘‘too romantic.” Yet 
when Hoover's shell of reserve is once 
cracked, he is a delightful companion, 
a fascinating conversationalist. RAY 
T. TUCKER, the veteran Washington 
journalist, reveals this little-known 
side in Js Hoover Human? in the 
NOVEMBER NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW. 


Has TAMMANY Reformed? 
Is the ‘NEW Tammany” merely the 
old grafting organization with its com- 
pany manners on? Did Al Smith com- 
pel the Wigwam to clean house? 
LOUIS SEIBOLD, famous political 
writer, tells some astonishing facts 
about the relation of Tammany to 
Smith in The Morals of Tammany, 
in The NOVEMBER NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. 


What IS the REAL Issue? 
“Prohibition”? ‘‘Personal Freedom?’ 
Or are these names mere symbols for a 
larger issue, which isas yet not realized 
clearly bythe mass ofvoters? 
STRUTHERS BURT discusses what 
he calls, ‘‘mankind's most ancient bat- 
tie’ in The One Great Issue in The 
NOVEMBER NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW. 


Is FOOTBALL Worth 
$1,000,000? 
In the face of rampant ‘‘profession- 
alism"’ in college teams, most thinking 
men would admit that football is over- 
emphasized. ‘‘No!"" says SAMUEL 
GRAFTON, and gives some cogent 
and little known reasons in A Million 


Dollars for Football! in The NO- 
VEMBER NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW. 


Is MUSSOLINI Hiding 
a Dagger? 

When rapidly increasing populations 
like those of ITALY and JAPAN in- 
habit limited territories, the world has 
a right to ask what they mean by 
“Imperialism”. Italy’s answer has 
been given by COUNT CARLO 
SFORZA, one of her foremost diplo- 
mats, in /taly and the Peace of 
Europe, in The NOVEMBER 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Will WOMEN Control 
POLITICS? 

What will happen in this election if 
the 14,000,000 eligible women all vote? 
Is Hoover ‘“‘the women’s candidate?’’ 
Are all women ‘“‘drys’’? Read EUNICE 
FULLER BARNARD'S striking rev- 
elations in Madame Arrives in 
Politics,inTheNOVEMBERNORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Do COLLEGE BOYS Learn 
More from “Frats” than 
from “Profs?” 

Are the extra-curricular activities of 
colleges (in which the Greek letter 
fraternities always lead) really a better 
school for “practical” life than the 
preparation the course itself provides? 
Read what MAX McCONN thinksin 
Tired Business Men of the Campus, 
in The NOVEMBER NORTH 

AMERICAN REVIEW. 

What is the REAL GENE TUNNEY Like? 

Will the AIR Solve Traffic Problems? 

Do NICE WOMEN Support SMUTTY 
BOOKS? 

Do DIET FADS Make DYSPEPTICS? 

W hat Should a TRIP TO EUROPE Teach? 


etc., ete., etc. 


Get it at Your Newsstand—NOW! 


Always Gives “The News 
Behind the News” 


JX the words of the NEW YORK 

EVENING POST, editorially 
speaking, THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW “has enlarged and vitalized 
itself.” In its mew character, THE 
REVIEW will penetrate even farther 
“behind the scenes’’ of politics, diplo- 
macy, commerce, education, and every 
other department of national activity 
—and will print its findings without 
reservations or fear. If you want to 
know the causes behind the effects 
chronicled in the daily press, we pre- 
dict that you will continue to buy (and 


Magazine 
now the NEWEST, 


Is Hossee 

Bit 4 Reeling Clowng 
"Turn wo Rules” 

Py Boe Ulin Barard Petes 


Human? 
by Roy T Take 
Chestig One Chl 
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ou Must Join the GUILD 
Before January Firs 
to Save > 37° MORE 


On Books Like These 








NY MATTER when you join the Literary Guild of 
America. you will begin to save money with 
ur first book. But if you join before January first, 
u save $3.00 MORE. 
Membership in the Literary Guild is absolutely 
. You pay no initiation or enrollment fees, no 
lues, assessments, or postage. You enjoy all of the 
idvantages that have been features of the Guild plan 
— ince its inception, together with the new privileges 
4: vhich go into effect after the first of the year. 
Nearly 60,000 discriminating readers now enjoy 
he monthly selections of Carl Van Doren and his 
issociates. For an annual subscription fee of only 


N 518.00 they have received twelve books like those 





pictured here. The special Guild edition of these titles 

has always been equal if not superior to the regular 
trade edition which has sold for a great deal more. 

While it has been the desire of the Guild to keep 

the subscription price down to its original rate of 

18.00 a year, it has been found impossible. To 

incorporate some new features as well as maintain 

yw the high standard of selection and manufacture, the 

Guild is compelled to advance the fee to $21.00 very 

soon. The advance has been kept 7 low 

ul and will average only twenty-five cents per book. You 

0 ave until January first to join the Guild at the old 

nen price and to receive the next twelve books issued 

ul any extra cost to you. 





From new, unpublished manuscripts submitted by 
America’s leading publishing houses, the Guild 
Editorial Board has already selected the next four 
titles to be sent to members. A list of these important 
books would at once convince you that the Guild 
offers the greatest book bargain in America. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


The coupon in the corner of this page will bring 
you full detailed information about this organization 
which puts the best current literature in your home 
for much less than the same books could be pur- 
chased in any other way. Mail it at once, to allow 
yourself plenty of time to decide before the price 
goes up! 

THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
55 Fifth Avenue Dep't 63-H. New York, N. Y. 
=e ew ewe ee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 

THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
| Dept. 63-H., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I will consider the Guild plan; mail your descriptive litera- 
1 ture to me without obligation. 





| Name 
{ Addres: 
i City.. ; State 
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There was —" in 1450,too! 


They knew why Venice was 
great—the Doge and the people 
of Venice in the year 1450! 

Gratefully they turned out, on 
Ascension Day, to an impressive 
pageant in which the Doge, by 
dropping a golden ring into the 
water, took the Adriatic for his 
bride. 

The great wealth of Venice, 
then the richest city in the 
world, it owed to the sea. And 
when the sea dwindled in impor- 
tunce, when the bulk of the 
world’s trade was diverted else- 
where, Venice dwindled too. 

Perfectly predictable— 
wouldn’t it have been?—if in 
1450 one had been permitted a 
glance at the map of the world 
as we know it today. 

Then try a little predicting of 
oe own! You have the map. 

You know where the wealth of 
the world now lies. You know 
what changes are taking place. 

Airplane transportation, for 
example. The Panama Canal. 


Uy 





st undeveloped resources 
of Russia. ‘The Westernization 
of Japan. Revolution in mighty 
China. The exploitation of 
Northern Africa. The penetra- 
tion of American and European 
capital, railroads and the auto- 
mobile, in the Near East. 

The old engraving reproduced 
above is witness that the Doge 
and the people of Venice held 
the prestige of their city and 
the bounty of their sea to be 
secure. Are youassure as they? 


Look at the map! You will 
find it fascinating in the possi- 
bilities it suggests. 


The va 


RAND MSNALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


36 S, Cla 


Washington 


San Francisco 


Dept. E-23 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Los Angeles 








You will find geographi: 
speculation one of the most 
stimulating of intelleétual 
times. ,Like so many otly 
made possible by the study ¢ 
maps —ns interesting to read a 
as full of cultural value as tl! 
world’s best books. 

Have you an atlas in 
library? By all means get one! 
Or better still, a globe, decora- 
tive, instructive, inspiring. 

Rand MCNally Maps, Glo 
and Atlases are always scien- 
tific, accurate, up to date. 
Obtainable at leading  book- 
sellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 


TFT rTvTVT PTF FF FT YF 


Some of 

Rand M¢Nally & Company's 

Products and Departments 

Maps Commercial A 
School Maps GoodesSchoo! At 
Auto Road Maps » 
Commercial Maps P 
Economic Maps Publications 
Special Maps Text Books 





to Order Children’s Book 
, > Monthi} 
lobes Child Life 
Ghote Banker's Month 
Atlases Banker's Director 


General Atlases Banker's Bulletin 


Railroad, Air Line and Bus Tickets 
Coupon Books 





General Printing r ty 
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N a city’s fire-prevention program 

the building code is a cornerstone. 

In his efforts to effect the adoption 

of safer building laws, the White Fireman 
has given his whole-hearted co-operation 


to city officials, members of council and 
« ; municipal engineers. 

WA His work has borne fruit. Thirty cities 

are using the White Fireman’s model 

building code in whole or in major part. 
The codes of one hundred and twenty- 
eight other cities have been reviewed by 
the White Fireman, andin most instances 
his recommendations for revisions have 
been adopted. Actual building condi- 
tions have been studied in four hundred 


cities and reports have been prepared to 
guide the drafting of new laws. 


Codes which compel proper utilization 
of modern, fire-resisting construction 
principles save lives and property, if 
properly enforced. And, frequently, the 
adoption of such codes gives property 
owners the benefit of lower insurance 


rates. 
“ 4x SON 


“Tes White Fireman symbolizes the Loss- 
Prevention Service supported by insurance 
companies. This service includes: Consul- 
tation on proposed structuree, that they may be 
as fire-safe as possible. Inspection of property, 
with recommendations for the reduction of fire- 
hazards. Maintenance of the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories for the testing of building materials, the 
practical trial of fire extinguishers and other pro- 
tective equipment, the examination of electrical 
apparatus and materials. Various other kinds of 
technical assistance for the furtherance of prop- 
erty conservation. The North America Agent will 
tell you how to secure this valuable service. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
ae North America 


hau a 
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write practically every form of insurance 





yy, except life 

The oldest American Fire and Marine 
= Insurance Company— Founded 1792 
t) 
nts 
tions 


Mont! een : 

Monthl ro | " 

irect 

Bullet { 
Tickets 
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Owners may Secure Loss - prevention 




















“Ho,yo,to,ho! Ho,yo,to,ho!” 


ride like demon women through the 


... They 


skies. Thunders roll from the hoofs 
madly coursing, and lightnings trace 
the passage of their shields. 
Swifter than wind they ride, their 
pale hair streaming, and their cries 
ring wildly from the flying clouds. 
. «+» 'Ho,yo,to,ho! Het-aha! Ho,yo!” 
The orchestral prelude known as 
“The Ride of the Valkyries,” with 
which Wagner introduced the third 
act of “Die Walkiire,”’ 


most extraordinary feats of 


is one of the 
tone- 
painting ever accomplished. It teems 
with rhythm and color. . . . One can 
hear the drum of racing hoofs, the 
neighing of horses, the shriek of wind, 
the sky-maidens’ savage shouts. . . . 
One sees their spears and winged hel- 


mets, their flashing eyes. .. . 


DIE WALKURE 


Not only “The Ride of the Val- 
kyries,’” but virtually the entire opera 
is now available on Red Seal Records, 
specially recorded in Europe by lead- 
ing Wagnerian artists, with full oper 
atic choruses and orchestras. This 
set, contained in two albums, enables 
music-lovers for the first time to hea: 
“Die Walkiire” in their homes exact 
as they would hear it on the stag 

The treasury of the world’s great 


music, the talent of the foremost 


artists and orchestras, are always 
yours to enjoy on Victor Red Sea! 
Records. They give you, through th. 
Orthophonic method of recording, th« 
perfect, satisfving performance. . 
And they give it to you in the priva 
and comfort of your own home. Victor 
Talking Machine Company, Camden, 
New Jersey, U. S. A. 


VICTOR 
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> DIE WALKURE 


music that rides ; 
the storm 


“Die WALKURE” 


four music-dramas which constitute 


is the third of the 


Richard Wagner's gigantic “Ring of 
the Nibelungs’—a cycle of operas 
based upon ancient Teutonic mythol- 
ogy. In these great works Wagner 
embodied his revolutionary theory 
that music, poetry, painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture had run their 


course as separate arts, and that the 





art-work of the future would be a 
combination of them all. For the first 
time the action, the setting, and the 
music became one indissoluble unit. 
The effect was epic more moving, 
more beautiful and impressive than 
anything that had ever before been 
seen. . . . The above interpretative 
painting of “The Ride of the Val- 


kyries” is by Eduard Buk Ulreich. 


Red Seal RECORDS 
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The first basic improvement : 
in clockmaking i 








This is an age when time and ac- 

curacy count. The air mail re- 
places the stage coach... and Tel- 
echron electric precision re- 
places old-time clocks, with their 
weights, springs and uncertammty 
because it is driven direct by a 
tiny electric motor. 


In the variety of cases you will find models suitable for every 
room in your home or office, from the simplest wall clock to 
stately hall clocks in authentic period designs.. 
of the clockmaker’s art. Revere electric clocks combine the 
exquisite grace of finely carved and paneled cases, the quaint 
charm of Westminster, Canterbury and Whitting- 
ton chimes, and time-keeping accuracy. There is a 
dealer in your vicinity whow — demonstrate 


the Telechron and Revere 


coupon, and we will be pleased to give you his name. 


Che SPRINGLESS ELECTRIC CLOCK 
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1700/ 


(For over two centuries, there has 
been no change in the fundamental | 
| principles of clock building... until 
| the invention of the Telechron! | 
Now, at last...a modern clock, to 
meet twentieth century needs! A 
clock that receives exact time im- 
— over the light wires in your 

| home...the one clock you know 

\ ou can depend on! 















Observatory Time is brought to 
your home by the Telechron be- 
cause the time impulses which op- 
erate it are regulated at the power 
station in accordance with the radio 
time signals sent out by the Naval 
Observatories.This meansaccuracy! 


- Masterpieces 


clocks to you. Mail the [ 
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iJ illustrated folder telling the fas- ALL / VROIN DY LU NY RE ID ¢ 
Kl cinating story of Telechron, the C r 
4 springless electric clock. She CHIMING ELECTRIC CLOCKS f 
} . 
4 ( 
4 } ee _N 
4 : eee - iH) viene a _ ‘7 WARREN TELECHRON co. 
4 WARREN TELECHRON CO. | REVI RECLOCK COMPANY { 505 Main St., Ashland, Mass. 
4 Ashland, Mass. incinnat, Unio | Please send complete information 
y | about Telechron. 
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» In Canada Canadian General Electric Co., Toronto, Ont. ee Rn Sy pe 
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ey Fall, everyone back Jane Loring is ready 


in town, the shops 
brimming with 
tempting things, the- 
atre openings, foot- 
ball games, Thanks- 
giving, and before 
you know it— 
Christmas. 


to serve your every 
need throughout 
these busy Fall 
weeks, and by enlist- 
ing her services you 
may shop early this 
Xmas, with great 
ease and satisfaction. 
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Xv Philadelphia IN 


PEARLS » PEARL NECKLACES * DIAMONDS 
Emeralds, Rubies and Sapphires 


<i 


G 


U 
. f . ‘a 
VA: A collection of Mast rpzeces of ry |W 
vy; the utmost importance || wer 
—_ | —_— 
~ CORRESPONDENCE INVITED | tf) 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


(SAMPLES MAILED) 
Showing Bailey Text and Colonial Script —the exclusive 
fashionable styles of engraving 


THE GIFT SUGGESTION BOOK 


(MAILED UPON REQUEST) 


RoE: 
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From the New York Art Galleri.s 





‘* RDREEZY POINT”, an etching 









by Levon West. Size 814" x 
1234" $30.00. Po uid Cour 
y of Kennedy and mpatr 
tas WO DOVES”, an etchi 
Margery Ryerson. Size 
< x814". $18.25. Postpaid. 
ail | tesy of the Macbeth Gallery 
all 





~~ SOWER”, a 
Ww leut in color 
by Verpilleux Size 
2514” x 2114” frame 

$40.00. Expre charge 
collect. Courtesy of 


Ferargil Galleries. 





L 








JANE LORING will by 
glad to help you in ti 
selection of anything 
you may wish from th 
New York Art Galleries 


“ponte PLAYER NO. 2”, a bronze by Gaston 
d'Illiers. Size 14” long x 104%” high. $90.00. “ tetera rmag by Anna Hyatt Huntington 
Express charges collect. Courtesy of the C. W. 8%" high. $68.00. Express charges collect 


Kranshaar Galleries Courtesy of the Grand Central Art Galleries. 
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CRICHTO 


EXPERTS IN OLD ENCLISH SILVER 
636 FifthAv. NEW YORK at 51'‘Street 





Coffee Pot and Tray copied from a Queen Anne model 


aes 


& CO. i 
LTD. | 


Social exigencies demand 
that the Tea Service, 
above all else, be in good 
taste, and design. 
Crichton Silver Tea 
Services are modelled en 

tirely by hand from 
famous old pieces in their 
possession and are not 
excelled by any other 

trade models. 




















MACBETH GALLERY 


AMERICAN 
PaintinGcs * Etcuincs 


carefully selected examples for home 
ownership as well as for the collector. 
Our gallery ‘Art Notes’’ mailed 
free, on request. 


15 East 57TH Sr. New Yorx 





















“Seene on the English 
Channel” by Max Bohm 


MILCH 


. ™ GALLERIES 
tm | 


FRANK W. 
BENSON 
EXHIBITION 
Water Colors 
and Etchings 

Nov. 19th to Dec. Ist 








108 WEST 57th ST. 





Suggestions for 


Thanksgiving 


Tea and coffee service 
from which individual pieces 
may be selected 


Silver, glass, pottery and other 
objects offer gifts that will be- 
come the treasures of the future. 
The Society of Arts & Crafts 
9 Park Street, Boston 


— ee | 











New York 
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Gifts for the Home 





NY piece, however tiny, of Jer 









































ilver, bp never resist Wedgw 
4 is certain to be receive na thought this tea pot, sug: - 
cherished with due = apy iation The cream pitcher in the blue and 
minute detail of design and beauty of wor relief soe make a beautiful pr 
manship are apparent in two g eful tea could be used with almost any cu 
strainers, priced at $15.00 each, and in a especially lovely with the white We 
little lemon dish and fork, priced at $11.00 And it is so sturdy and practical, 
and $4.00 respectively. All} yaid. three pieces, $18.00. Express 
collect. 
te pewter bowl is one 
of several Early Ameri- 
can reproductions, made of 
an especially fine quality 
; pewter which contains no 
| ‘ lead, and with unusual at- 
tention to form and finish. 
For candy or nuts or any of 
the many uses to which one 
. may put a small serving 
bowl, $6.25 each In sets 
of six for grapefruit (it Is 
' just the right size for half a 
grapefruit) or finger bowls, 
$36.00. Postpaid. 
= WE HAVE completely fallen in love with this Nove ; 
tery from sunny Italy. With assorted flowers in 1 
1 AND-WROUGHI designed and created by an colors on a rich cream ground bordered in delft blu 
artist, is a posse to enjoy now and hand down cheerful and glowing and altogether delightful. Pl 
proudly, for it is not only beautiful and valuable but durab le three sizes, 6,7” and 814” in diameter, are priced resp« 
Typical pieces of suct ver are asteak or game set, 919” size at $10.00, $15.00 and $18.00 a dozen, and there is a 
at $11.00, and 11” size at $13.00; a long hand lev 1 pit her charge of $1.00 a dozen. Express charges collect 
spoon, 1214” long, priced at $9.00; an asparagus fork, 9°”, also cups and saucers and bowls, etc., but the stoch 
$11.00; and a perforated vegetable serving spoon, " priced at certain. Jane Loring will gladly get you any pieces 


$11.50 


A reproduction of an Early 


crystal comport 


BOAT shaped cryst il comport, for fr 
4 Lon sideboard, serving or dining table 
x 649” high and is priced at $6.00 hx 








American boat shaped 


lay her hands on 














delft blue pottery. 


and extremely good-looking. 


iit or flowers, is lovely 
This one is 12” long 
press charges collect $22.25. 


Wiener Werkstaette, 


It is very 


Any Article on this page may be purchased through our Shopping Bureau 


HIS fat little lamp was designed by a famous artist o! the 
and comes in either a jade green ¢ 
firm, a good size, 14” 
The conical parchment shade, i 
matching tones, was designed especially for this lamp-bas« by 
an American artist who makes exquisite shades. 
Express charges collect. 








ornp slete, 



































DIAMONDS 


Set in platinum watches, bracelets, pins 

and rings are available at Altman’s in 

beautiful designs and a range of prices 
Tonneau shape watch, $250.00 
Jowknot pin, $1400.00 


Rectangular watch, $300.00 


S a nnn nnn 244+ DD DAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA DODDS | 





WEEE IO SOP 





B. 


FIFTH AVENUI 





ALTMAN & CO. 


AT THIRTY-FPOURTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


DIAMOND 
JEWELRY 


by Altman 


Choice gifts of finest 

quality and design, gifts 

that will not perish—let 

these express your regard 
at Yuletide 
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Sandwich or Cake Plate 

















Very Fine Pewter 
9-inch diameter $10.50 Postpaid 


| | l 
PURRI 
150 West 55th Street, New York City 
Mail orders or by appointment: Circle 2538 


ndmade Silver 


ry 





Booklet 
mailed on 
request 


two sizes 





Opposite Carnegie Hall 169 West Fifty-Seventh Street 
NEW YORK 








tea ball of sterling silver, quaintly designed in the shape 
tt S5.5¢ 5 


i tea ke Please add 25 cents for postage. 
\ Guernsey jug for hot water or milk, of the best quality 
silver plate, and with a wicker handle pt. size, 
0; 1 qt. size, $10.00 Piease add 25 cents for postage. 


MADOLIN MAPELSDEN’S SHOP 
130 East 57th Street New York City 











{II 





P-Faguits _~__ 
Fo |" a 


Post Road, DARIEN, CONN. 
FINGER BOWLS 


of Engraved Ruby Bohemian 
Glass are always a welcome 
addition to the table service 
harmonizing with any ap- 
pointments. 





Twenty-eight dollars a dozen 
$12. 
18. 





dishes 





Individual SaltorNut 
Goblets, $28. Liqueurs, $ 


Mail orders filled 
Express charges collect 
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| ___ SWHERE TO SHOP 
HOUSEWARES | 


Four items from“ The House of Fine House- 
wares” that will add to the joy of living 








Marmalade Jar and Toast Rack 
2 There’s something most in- 
triguing about this combina- 
- tion marmalade or jam iar, 


butter dish of English china, 
: i and toast rack, designed 


H for tray or table use. 
? a | Metal parts are silver- 
\ —_ plated, as are the spoon 


/yw and butter spreader 
} which go with the set. 


} . . 

| on | Imported from England. A TRAY is always useful, and a hand-painted \ 
| a en Complete . . $12.50. 4% tian one is most beautifully ornamental as vy 
j and makes a lovely gift. In soft pastel colorings 


| cream ground, size 8” x 15”, $12.50; size 12” x 
Luggage Stand $15.00. Postpaid 

Holds steamer trunk or 

bag. Just the right height 

for packing. Folds into 








space 7"x 23"x 22", Mahog- 
any. walnut or ivory, each 
$7.00; lacquered any 
color, each .  . 87.50. 





Canvas Log Carrier 


Bringing in lous PD 


much easier bys 






or kindling wood is made 
this canvas logearrier. A great 
protection for 
hands and 
clothes. Has 
strong leather 
handles and 
folds flat when 














not inuse. Size 





Very handy for gathering and holding wood or logs 
for the fireplace. Comes from 
lranee, and can be had in gray, 








BRIDGE set consisting of two packs of cards, a 
9o8 > ° 
€ 28 x 13 » in é score pad and pencil, neatly contained in a silk 
ss me brown or fray, lined, gold tooled leather case which looks like a ly 
“a each . . $3.00. | bound book, makes a welcome gift for the card lover 
i _W In green, red or blue leather, 6” x 414”, $10.00. — Post 
Willow Wood Basket aia seats ; 





brown, green, or natural colors. § 
Oval, in two sizes: 24" $7.00; | 
27" 88.00. Also square, 
in three sizes (same 
colors): 8" S7.00; 







7 oo y ,- . 
 —_— 88.00; Oy ge 
4" “9 = «ie — 

24 89.50. 





Hammacher 
Schlemmer 














& Co. UITE the most unique book-ends we have see 


” ; 5 va? these carved of wood, and colored by hand t« 
5 “th = = 145-1 a7 East a miniature Shakespeare's House, Old Curiosity 
(near Lexington Ave.) 


or Olde Forge at Gretna Green They come 
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“n are 
> form 
Shor 


from 


NEW YORK CITY abroad, are really perfectly charming, and are priced 


‘ ? LG 2 - at $10.00 a pair. Post paid 
wine sce stseseaineae Ys | Brass ie at either end of a crimson or light blu 
grosgrain ribbon will stand guard over your place in 
Delivery Frepeid within 100 Miles your book. An unusually smart and useful little gift, 
To Points Beyond, Charges Collect priced at $1.50 Postpaid 





gaint De so 
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ARETTE boxes 


come 1n two s1zes, 


lv engraved and enameled 
s of red on brass. are extremely good | 
] The boxes have hinged 


$34" x34 


x 3144" x 144”, $8.50 rrays, 5 


t notched rests tor 


cigarettes, $2 
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Ba% 
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Piadiad 





AA? 























\ 


$1.50 


iy! HAVE often eyed 
stone book 


these carves 


i Chinese soap 


ends covetously, but always imagined 


em terribly expensive 


= th 


Now we discover beautiful 


e color of white jade, with the imperial flower 
esign, 514" high x 434” wide, for $10.50. Post- 
1. The graceful soapstone ash tray bears a peach 


ssom design, meaning 


Postpaid 


‘Long Life”’ 


, and is priced at 





Jewelry that Expresses 
You Alone 


















Exquisite patierns created 
by artists and never re- 
peated . . . each piece con- 
structed with the touch of 
artistic delicacy that makes 
for perfection. 

y y y 


Illustration shows Bracelet of 
Emerald Jade and Diamonds, 
Diamond Eardrop with Buddhas 
of carved Jade, Diamond- 
centered Cuff Links surrounded 
by Sapphires, Emeralds and 
Diamonds, Dress Set of Onyx 
and Diamonds, 
Brooch of Crystal, 
Diamonds and 
Jade. ’ ’ ’ 







IBRAND_ 
CHATTLLON 


CORPORATION 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 
773 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Savoy-Plaza 
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! 


early! 


t REEN, red, blue, 
I 


Xmas colors and cheery Xmas 
scenes, € ww Xmas Wishes on 
eards ot sizes and shapes, all 
with tissue lined envelopes to match 
4 well known firm has gotten 


really remarkable 
ecards and will send it 

postpaid for $1.00. We 
be sw amped, 50 send your orders 


Christmas Greetings 


gold, bright 








ip this 
assortment of 2 
boxed and 


expect to 











o— the Carolina mount 
mes this wre 


ains 





iron candle 
holder, graceful in de gn and in either 
black or a rusty iron finish. 7” high 
x 10” wide, 36.00 Postpaid east of 


Missis ippi; 


25 cents extra west 








ERE is another 

ecards, 12 of 
colors, designs and sizes, wit} 
envelopes, all designed by a 
known artist and all perfectly 
ing. Attractively boxed, $1.00. | 
paid, 


assortme 
them, of 











Form the 





N O06 


t French 


habit of 


TAGONAL letter | . tl 
4 box, very smart in jade sho o . 
green with a black border 1 pping iru 
lined with decorative p uper 
and ornamented without by 


look 


print, will 


charming on your 
ha 


found a 


Poy 





















r t 
eat cx 


mvenier 


9” high 

paid. 
MY DREVENSTEDT'S de rative papers are so well 
4 Known that we are sure you will welcome this assortment 
of hers planned to wrap a dozer n Xm is packages most allur- 
ingly. A tube of paper 7 ng 9 sheets, approximately 
20” x 30’, of assorted s and colors (Chinese red 
gold, green, blue er stars, ete.), 2) yards 

red fibre ipe, 1 package of 12 






i tay g 
seals and 12 Xmas tags, all for $2.25, 


ummed 


Post- 





Post- 














A REPRODUCTION of your own picture, your chil 
your home, a favorite etching, what could make a 

pe rsonal and individual card to carry your Xmas greet 
The Artcraft Co. of St. Paul will make up such ecards, in 
ous styles, with any message you choose, 
nature in facsimile, if you will send 
negatives. Prices average $6.00 for 25 cards and envel 


Write them direct or ask Jane Loring for further informat 
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them photogray hs 


and with your sig 
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4 Stationery 
% Ms MONOGRAM BRIDGE CARDS 
ra s Pr es SST oar it ee 





Exquisite 


] # PERSON AL STATIONERY 


EMBOSSED LIKE DIE ENGRAVING 
Monogram or address 
RIPPLE PAPER. CLUB SIZE6% «5% 
Be 100 Folded Sheets $2 
100 Envelopes 
Linen Paper Social Size, $3 
White, Grey or Buff Paper 
Black, Blue or Green embossing 
MONOGRAM BRIDGE CARDS 
Iwo Decks finest quality gold edge 
Linen finish cards with monogram $4.50 
Pad and Pencilin genuine leather case 
pt Same in tooled Gold Ecrase leather Case, $6.50 
Tan, Blue or Green Case 


a initial or Suranee 








Sent postpaid week. Ex heck or Ms 0. West of 
iM Miss. @ 4109, FORE XTRA POST. AGE Satisfaction 
guaranteed, 


$ FIFTH AVENUE STATIONERS, INc. 
¢g 500 Fifth Ave., Cor. 42nd St., Dept. H, New York 
é Visit our Showroom, N. W. Cor. 42nd and Fifth Avenue 
Portfolio illustrated in beautiful colors showing 
Personal embossed stationery, Monogram Bridge 
cards and Personal Xmas cards mailed free. 


i ee ae ae ae ae See Se 
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ow 
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e) % a 





craft Greeting, Cards» 


(Made from your own photographs or negatives) 


Your friends will treasure these rich repro- 
ductions of your home, family group, or any 
other photograph or negative that you may wish 
to use. The sentiments are reproduced in either 
hand-made letters or in your own writing. Card 
or folder type. Prices range from sixteen to 
thirty-five cents each including envelopes. 

Write today for samples, book of verses and simple 

directions for ordering 


THE ARTCRAFT COMPANY 








* 


Be iy © | 


Y 
y 
ny 
y 
nf | 
Y 





232 West Fifth Street. Saint Paul, Minnesota 








She Copley Prints 


Fine Art Reproductions of 


Distinguished American Art 


(for 33 -mark of good taste in pictures 


for Gifts, yourHome, and Schools 


Pictures That Give Beauty and Distinction 
to your w = in live without art but not 
Vide range of st shiceis 4 » choose from 
We Send on Approval. Prices $2 $100.00 
For Illustrated Catalogue see below 


years @ hail 


One Oo wel. 


00 k 


ae 


The Virgin* 
By 
Abbott Thayer 


One of the 
great works of 
American Art. 


Mr. Thayer 
himself wrote: 
“Copley Prints, 
beautiful 
reproductions, 
— out of all 
comparison.” 


All 


sepia, 


sucl 


sizes, in 
ind hand- 
colored in oils. 

Published by 
Courtesy of the 
Freer Gallery 

f Art. 


Also Your Family Portraits 


Restored and Reproduced 
old 








from daguerreotypes, 
faded photographs, tin- 
types, snapshots, etc. Have 
them reproduced privately 
in THE COPLEY PRINTS. 
These little pictures ‘‘Betore 
and After” what 
can also 


show we 
perhaps 
DOFOR 
YOURS. 





It is not only the vogue 
to have portraits of your ancestors 
ir walls: they make treas- 
ured gifts to your relatives. 

Valued originals should be 
copied, if only to provide against 
fire, damage, or fading. 


on yol 





Also Portraits Painted in Oils on Canvas. 
Send for Free Portrait Circular. 





“Finest copies I have ever seen.” 


salvaging of what I thought hopeless." 


From typical letters: 
**Most artistic 
Send 25 cents for Illustrated Catalogue 


Send Money Order or Stamps — NOT COIN 
It is a little Handbook of American Art 


*From a Copley Print copyright by Curtis & Cameron, Inc. 


CURTIS & CAMERON ,,, Devt.6A. BOSTON 


221 Columbus Ave., 
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Our Unequalled 
November “SPECIAL” 
$42.50 COVERED 
Where not crated 
$39.50 









Stunning bou- 

doir chair with 

ruffle imple 

ize n y I 

riou 

4 lazed 

« ‘ . ere 

HAVE YO t Cut 
OUR NEW mat me. Legs 


CATALOG? 
three new yvorkers inc. 


6 wese 47"S6¢. >}. 
=new york 
BeVvVANT O2865 








Cigarette 
Box 





Decorat rth 
Venetian vie 
with IK gold 
1 Has a pol 
d wal t lin 
wi Id 
garette 
4° = 4" x2 
$6.75 
P 


Corinne Gerst 


347 Fifth Avenue New York City 








DARNLEY, INC. 
TILE-TOP 
TABLE 


18 In. High 
With Wrought-Iron Base 
Top 8 In. Square 
$7.50 


395 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 

















BOOK ENDS MOTOR MASCOTS 
DESK SETS 


Stylized and Treated in the Modern Manner 


g nil Meliors 


100 West 56th St. New York 
Send for Booklet 


SMOKERS’ SETS | French 
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New Gifts for the Smo! er 














| HE artist C. Gorainoff paints these cigarette box 
| in oils for one of the New York Shops. Dogs 
every breed, hunt and polo scenes, beautifully done 
plain cedar wocd boxes, they are strikingly original ar 
1 ing he box holds 100 cigarettes and y 





good loo 
may order a dog, hunt or polo one for $10.00. Y<« st 
pecial dog or horse will be painted for $15.00 


























_ newest cigarette boxes is an octagonal 
one of m hat plays a tune when you 
remove the t e are six removable cedar parti- 
tions for cigarettes, and it is very modern and decora- 
tive 5!'9”" high, $17.00 Express collect. 
We are always tempted by ash trays, because they 
something no house can have too many of, and they 
might as well be good to look at Here are two rather 
novel little pewter ones; the fluted bowl is priced at 
$2.00 and the animal tray at $1.75. Postpaid. 

















(= IMIUM, the remarkable metal that looks like 
silver but does not tarnish or scratch, has been 
used to fashion two smart new lighters. We saw one 
that had been used for weeks, and it looked brand new! 
Delightfully flat and thin, the pocket lighter is 244” 
hizh, priced at $8.50, and the table lighter 4” high, at 


$12.50 
We discovered these Chinese Cloisonné metal ash 
trays in stunning floral designs, for $2.00 apiece. Post- 


paid. You may order them with red, yellow, blue or 
green predominating, and we assure you they are all 
lovely. 
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What to Give a Man 





FLAT folding case containing a pair of pullman 

L\ slippers—both case and slippers of fine pigskin, 

ned with matching silk—should be a welcome gift for 

the man who travels. $11.00. Postpaid. Give 
size in ordering 

4 little square pigskin box for studs and pins is good 

g and will be found very useful. $5.50. Post- 














Biv firm which makes so many of the fascinating 
boxes women adore, is now showing this very nice 
iasculine box for a man's accessories. Black or red, 

ed with dull gold and topped with old prints from 
Punch, it has compartments for collars and handker- 
chiefs. 334” x84" x 11”, $4.00. Postpaid. 




















“7 ” ENO” is a very popular game that has hereto- 
Ph fore been extremely expensive. A set is now 
being offered for $30.00, and should prove very wel- 
me. Good insurance for the success of any party, 
nd certain of favor with any man who enjoys a little 
gambling in the home. Sent express collect. 





Winthrop Reproductions 
of Early American Furniture 






For your home— 
a Colonial Wing 
Chair. This is a 
well proportioned 
chair, all hair filled 
and denim cov- 
ered, or customers 
may supply their 
own material. 
The hand carved 
ball-and-claw feet 
are of solid ma- 
hc gany. 

Size, 38” high, 


23” deep, 27” wide, 


Price $49.50 





No. 5609 
Eighteenth 
Century Wing 
Chair 


You may send $10.00 deposit with order, balance when 
delivery is made, or amount in full. Safe delivery is assured 
Catalog P 118 showing Winthrop Reproductions of Early 
American Furniture in Maple and Mahogany, also Banjo 
clocks, will be sent on receipt of ten cents 


Winthrop Furniture Co. 
424 Park Sq. Bidg., Boston, Mass. 








Plymouth Pewter Co. 
No. 201 Jar Subsidiary of 
$9.00 Winthrop Furniture Co. 
Height 8” 424 Park Sq. Bldg. Boston 
Diz ia 
— Kindly write Dept. K for port 
folio of Plymouth Pewter piece 














Gifts for Sportsmen 





HE “V.L. & D.” gun room is justly famous and is 

a mecca for sportsmen from all over the country 

Guns of every size and kind, and everything for 
their proper use and care are here. Take the matter of 
gun cleaning equipment, for example: “V. L. & D.” 
sets for rifles and shotguns contain, in neat japanned 
boxes, all the essential paraphernalia, Simply state the 
calibre of your rifle or the gauge of your shotgun. There 
is the set for rifles, priced at $4.50; the set for shot- 
guns, at $4.75; a combination set for shotguns and 
rifles, at $8.00; and a “deluxe” set for shotguns and 
rifles, made up chiefly of imported materials, at $13.00. 
All postpaid. Consult us for further information 


Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD Ine. 


EH SCHAUFFLER, Pres.-349MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
HUNTING FISHING COMBI 
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Mz 
Christmas Playthings 


+ HE Gingham Dog and the Calico Cat” have been removed 

from the pages of Eugene Field and brought to life in the form 
of lovely soft pillows that any child will simply adore. Covered in 
gingham and calico in various colors and stuffed with soft kapok, 
they make delightful playthings. \/e found them altogether irre- 
sistible and are sure you will, if you have any children on your Xmas 
list. 16’ high, they are priced at $4.00 each. Postpaid. 








HIS elegant old gentleman 

and his large following o 
ladies compose a quaint set o1 
small wooden nine-pins, made by 
Russian peasants and painted in 
bright colors. Complete with 
colored ball, $2.50. Plus 20 
cents lor postage. 


HE walking horse 

one of those marve 
mechanical to Wir 
up with the kev and 
pulling the cart, and er 
the most perfect leg 1 
The horse is brown 1 
eart wood, painted a 
9” high x 26” long, $12.5 
paid. 




















Loring will 


any of the 
on this page 
thing else if 
send her your 
or money orcs 


| bt none too early 
to be thinking 
about Xmas. Cer- 
tainly the toy stores 
are ready with an 
array of tempta 
tions and Jane 












































ERE'S an up-to-date version of the question and answer 
game, a radio quiz for the modern child. The lo 





AG and Tag have come out of their book! Here they are, 
little china animals with closing eyes, surrounded by a most 
complete and dapper wardrobe. Hats and coats, sweaters and 
suits, and the suitcase lid fitted with everything from golf clubs 
toathimble! The case itself is very cunning, 12” x 744”, and 
to complete the set, there is a paint book with the story of Rag 
and Tag, and a box of crayons. Complete, $15.00. Postpaid. 


speaker is connected by wires to the back of the wooden box. A 
question and answer sheet (there are 12 double sheets wit t 
of questions on a wide range of subjects) is placed on th 

over the dials, you turn one dial to a question, then turr 
other until a buzz tells you to stop—at the correct answ 
Lots of fun and very instructive The box is 11” long and t 
set is priced at $4.00. Postpaid 
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The 
Magic Mushroom 


and a few of its 
brightly colored contents 


$1.90 postpaid 


RUSSIAN PEASANT 
I Bowls and Boxes f 
I ed wood. Hand-wrought 
Pewter and Copper 


PETER’S SHOP 
at 28th Street 
121 Lexington Avenue 














New York City 








Ready in November — 1929 (85th) Edition 


SCOTT’S STANDARD 
POSTAGE STAMP CATALOGUE 


1 ill r r g ever issued by any 
» date 1800 pages. 


t fror first st 





$ ( th bound. $2.50 with thumb 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


” gevgrapl urrencie 





The Catalogue make ematic gf le.) 
Let us send you our free booklet ‘‘The Standard Guide 
to Stamp Collecting” 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 
I ¢ Hea 1800 


iquarters Since 








GERVICES the Harper’s Boys’ and 
C/ Girls’ Book Shop offers: 
¥ Re I ND TABI E — published every two 








aan books. 
\ t gue intelligently and carefully prepared —one 
st 1 jual children—prepared by the 
I st. 
For those in or near New York during October an 
originals of illustrations from new Fall 
I ld. Some of the artists are Kurt Wiese, 


W la Gag, Marie Lawson, John Bennett, Erick Berry. 


HARPER'S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOK SHOP 
460 Park Avenue, New York 











A Pleasing Gift 
This Hanging Shelf 


A colorful and all hand-made 
Hanging Shelf for books or bric-a- 
brac. Size 8’ wide and 32” high. 


In Chinese Red or Jade Green 








ppled with Black, or in solid 
slack lacquer finish. No. 965. 
Price $5.00. Express extra. 
At Better Shops or Direct 


The Treasure Chest 
Asheville, N. C. 























| 
| 








Playthings from Mayfair 


Also Toys and Games... the most 
complete collection you can find any- 
where . . . gathered from the master- 
craft shops of the world... now on 
display here. 


ROLMONICA 


The Only 
Self-Playing 


Harmonica 





Not a toy but 
a genuine mu- 


sical instru- 
ment—and a 
great sensa- 
tion every- 
where! Plays 
with rolls just 
like a plaver 
p piano. Simple 
and easy to 
operate, even 
by a small 


child. A great 
selection of 
popular and 


Price, Complete with 
Four Rolls, $2.50 
classical mu- 


sic rolls to select from. A complete list is 
packed with each Rolmonica. 


TROT-A-WAY 








This Cart and Horse are propelled by the pedals, 
like a velocipede. The action of the exquisitely 
finished, solid wood horse is remarkably like that 
of a beautiful trotting horse. The cart is large enough 
for a child from 2 to 8 years. The whole outfit would 
please a little king or queen, 


Price, Complete, $17.00 





Our display includes Children’s Books, Out- 
Door Playthings and Sporting Goods,—and 
everything for home entertainment of the 
children, the family and the guests. Fall 
Catalog, ready about October 30th, sent free to 
any responsible family. 


Mail orders filled promptly 


HMavfair Playthings Store 


741 Fifth Ave., at 57th St., New York 
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Th 


e pertect combination for pens the 
Sim mons Beautvrest Mattress Hale's 
Box opr r ot a resiliency prescr! bed 
exactly for the user’s individual weight 
Both are covered in Hale’s own imported 


jacquards, sateens and damasks. 


HALE'S 


Speczalssts in Sleeping Equipment 
420 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
1006 BROAD STREET, NEWARK 








tant a fashion 

that even the clas- 

‘ bs ra pump has 

pted it. black or wine 

calf, $16.50. 

fitting the narrow heel 
izes 1-10, aaaa tod 


folder hm on request 


SHOECRAFT 


714 fifth avenue, between 55th and 56th streets 





so impor- | 























You Can Keep Your 
Shoes in Order 


with this ingenious, space-saving 
unit that slips right into your closet, 
bringing order out of chaos. 11” 
20’’ x 60’. Mahogany, oak, or walnut 


a shall ad 


as GGACE 





38 East 49th Street, New York City 
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Of Feminine Inter: st 





4}. Zuni Indians of New Mexico made the w! 
wampum of this necklace, patiently drilling holes i: 
rondels and grinding them ona grooved stone to an eve 
ness. The brooch is an example of Navajo silversm g 
is worn as a clasp in front or as aseparate pin. ‘Lhe set, $1 
Postpaid. 

















SECRETS OF YOL 
famous New 
tion to the 


rt” is the 
York Beauty 
of feminine 


alluring name giver 
Salon to its latest 


cause beauty. An array of s 
bottles—creams, lotions, tissues, powder—small editions 
eleven of their most important preparations, in a yellow 


orange box. And all for $2.00. Postpaid 





HE ever-popular vanity box is always a happy gift for a¢ 


and we have found a very nice one, of stout board covered 
pastel paper, decorated with an old costume print, with mi 
and partitions inside, for only $5.00. 
collect 
Old fashioned hanging pin cushions, made by hand ir 


Kentucky mountains, are pretty as can be anda bit unusual t 


Of velvet and satin, in rose, blue, 
Sent parcel post charges collect. 


yellow, green or orchid, $5 
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Sent parcel post charge 
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eveXewexXe vie 





rT’ WO very inexpensive pins that are extremely good- 
| king. Of a white metal, set with six so't creamy 
pea ind little brilliants, they are most effective and 

tall cheap looking. $1.50 each, plus 10 cents for 


post 
i} 














from Paris! A 
around its sides the 
On top, 
ed doubles, a referee, and, when the lid comes down, 

between. Inside, four balls—round, white cakes 


BE se ngrontcange- oll Bes lernier cri 
jade green box, picturing 
ful throng of spectators at a match 


f Biette soap! Every woman loves French soap, so 
I I 
mild enable you to cross off several names on 
ft list is solved. $2.00. Postpaid 





i ERE is a new version of the popular stocking box, 

a double tier box, made of stout board covered 
with English chintz paper well shellacked. One style is 
i two tier stocking box, affording compart ments for 24 
of hose; the other is a combination box, the first 
olding 12 pairs of hose and the lower tier having 

partments for gloves, handkerchiefs, ete. The 
ight is kept under 5” so it will fit in practically any 
rawer and the boxes are lined in blue, green, rose, 
llow or orchid. $3.75 each. Postpaid 
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LARK 
Patent Leather $18.50 
miack or Brown Lizard 
be $18.50 


ethopping by 
mail is delightfully 
simple at this famous shop. 
Satisfaction is assured—and no 
matter where you live you may have 
Cousin’s shoes as quickly as they appear 
on this fashionable street. 

“The Subtle Art of Line” will permit 
you to anticipate what will be 
worn. Send for your copy. 







Hand stitched and bench 
made shoes exclusively 


N 


; 


Shoe Box 





\o Wooden shoe box cov e 
/ ered with lovely crocus 
wa paper and lined witl 2 
either green, — orchid 4 
yellow or rose, $9 each < 
lso boudoir boxes in : 
m hing colors; nest of \ 
three hat boxes $4; nest e) 
of three suit boxes $5 


clothes hamper (lined 
in white) $13. Express 
collect. 


Practical 
Stocking Box 


New and attractive 
stocking box fits in your 
dresser drawer. In blue, 
green, pink or orchid, 
strongly built. $2 post 
paid. A nest of 4 small 
boxes in matching pa- 
pers is $2 postpaid. 


WHF WHO CWWF OOH 





Many other attractive gifts in my circular 


§ FRANCIS JOYCE 


109 Myrtle Avenue *’ Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OCAK SD 




















HE finest French pastries 

are Sherry’s! Many deli- 
cious examples of the art of 
pastry-making await your per- 
sonal selection for your home 
table. 





WW 
Fi 
300 Par k Ay enue 
5th Avenue at 58th Street 
5th Avenue at 35th Street 
and in the Waldorf-Astoria 
New York 

















MRS. WILTBANK 
Italian Antiques 

Imported Linen + 

Pottery ’ 


Venetian Glass 

Plant Stands r Gifts 
New York City 

Bar Harbor 


518 Madison Avenue 
Palm Beach 














THE RALSTON JAM KITCHEN 


Gift Boxes of delicious jams and jel 
hes in individual hand-painted jars 
i welve, six and one jar (illustrated) 





OXCS 


50c to $4.25 





Patronage of exclusive shops soli 


cited 
856 Hoffman St., Elmira, N. Y. 


























Old Family Recipe 
FRUIT CAKE 


Fragrant, rich, moist, delicious 
Distinctively boxed. For the home 
table and for gifts 
$1.50 per pound. Postpaid 
Maude Gay Benzinger 
710 Evesham Ave. Baltimore, Md. 











— eo 





For the Hostess 





\ STONE jar, filled with old time Southern e 

IX sealed air tight with colored paraffin and t} | 
tied with a colored cord and sealed to the jar wit d 
sealing wax—doesn’t that sound inviting? 1 
sorghum molasses—the real old fashioned home 1 
kind—in a quaint brown pottery jug—doesn't 
temnt you? ou may order them both through 
Loring, the cookies for $2.50 a jar, plus 35 cent r 
mailing; the molasses $1.35 per 1 qt. Jug, plus 35 

f nailing east of Mississippi, and 50 cents west 
We think these make a nice gift for your hosteas, and 
of course for Thanksgiving and Xmas are a wonderful 
idea 








NY one who entertains frequently at bridge should 
Fa welcome this most practical card table se g 
trav, which may be al t for tea and placed on the 
table without disturbi 1 When the adju 
able sides are released the tray is exactly the same s 
as the table, and there you are! In blue or red wit 
decorative centre, $12.50. Express charges collect 


beyond 100 miles of New York City 









he cards 























R‘ JUND tin trays, plain except for a decoratiy 
border, and painted bright red, green or yellow, 
are verv smart and endlessly useful about a house. In 
three sizes, 74’, 946” and 11!4” in diameter, $1.25, 
$1.50, and $2.00 each. Plus 20 cents for insured parcel 
post 

Oval tin cookie boxes, from the same shop, in rose, 
green or yellow, with a painted design, are most attrac- 
tivetoo. 8 long x4” high, $2.75each. Plus 25 cents 
for postage 
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ELIGHTFULLY 
DIFFERENT 


MAIDS UNIFORMS 


Correct and Smart 









feature our latest showing of 
dainty liveries—for every wear 
in the household. 


Olson Offers These 
Splendid Values 
COMPLETE assortment of 
Maids Aprons, for serving 

and for morning wear at 
prices ranging from 85c up. 








Also the newest modes in 
uniforms in a color range 
to harmonize with any dining 
room. Priced from $1.95 up. 


derful ART CRAFT WARE Send for new portfolio of 


Made from the new metal Hyb-Lum. Strong as steel, Maids Uniforms 
light as al i brilliant as polished silver — 


non-tarnishing > Two Purpose Kettle beauti- e 

ful, exclusive design — It may be used as a tea kettle Ol A Ol 

or boiling pot. Features: Large cover and opening; 1ver ° son 
spout with hinged lid; Bakelite handles and knobs in 


colors. The Kettle as illustrated mailed in attractive ® O M PA N Y 


carton. Price $8.50 prepaid. : 
ART CRAFT WARE STUDIOS . Jackson, Michigan 907 Madison Ave., at 72nd St., N. Y. 




















Persian Prints 





Adorable Brittany Breakfast Service 
Special at $14.50 









WHal 1 lovely color! 

so blue a nst the 

| very traveller lov 

I iy in Fran n odd piece o 

tter nd then wishes for more 

plat orringers, 4 coffee cups (large and 

nd saucers, creamer, sugar bowl and bacon tray (9 44” 

). Specially priced at $14.56. For yourself or for a 
‘ Gif ; 





) 


$ Send no money now. Simply send the In the Palm Tree design in single and double 

n below and we will forward the set to you. bedspread-size. Hand blocked and sun and tub 

— me eee ees ee ee ee es ee es oe oe oe fast, in a wide assortment of colors. Spreads for 

| DANIEL LOW & COMPANY single beds, $5.50 each or two for $9.50. Spreads for 
Gifts, Silverware, Jewelry and Diamonds for 60 years double beds, $6.90 each. Plus 25 cents for postage 


281 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. outside New York City. 


V se send me one of the Brittany Breakfast Sets, with the | 
1 nd tanding I may keep it five days for free examination. 
25 t the end of five days I agree cither to return the set to 
cel 1 or mail you my check for $14.50. 4 cd Tuc. 
Aa Kiepanesesencune vanes Uhicdeenineeeain 
. IMPORTERS 
its 323 FirTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Tea Time Becomes 


Modernistie 


—with this most attractive 


tea set, colored in light 
Jade. Includes teapot, sugar 
bowl and creamer. Makes 
a delightful bridge prize. 
Safely delivered anywhere 
in U.S. 


$5.00 
FULPER POTTERY 


FOUNDED 1805 


Flemington New Jersey 








Iron Flower 
Pot Brackets 
Hinged 






2 


Sent Postpaid 


i 


Mitteldorfer Straus 


— | 245 Fifth Avenue New York City 


WRITE FOR WHOLESALE CATALOG 














INDIA PRINTS 





table covers, be 
‘ V 
I Var 
36- im ir $1.50 
S4-in juares.. 3.00 
Gr ids in red, 
ra black 
n 
3x i $ $6.50 
G Is e, 
ve Vv, Ww red 








All sizes are approximate 
J. T. BRAUNECK 


46 West 58th Street New York City 








if 


= 








Ld 
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Five Ways to Use 
Jane Loring’s 
Shopping Service 


First, look through the 
‘““Where-to-Shop’’ Section care 
fully, noting both Jane Loring’s 
Shopping Suggestions and the 
advertisements. Then write Miss 
Loring a note (or use the coupon 
if you prefer) telling her what 
you want, and where you wish 
the things sent, and enclosing 
your check for the amount, in- 
cluding postage. 


Second, ask Miss Lering to buy 
you anything at all, from a trous- 
Seau to a can opener. She knows 
the shops from A to Z and can 
find what you want if it is to be 
found. 


Third, feel quite free to ask the 
names of the shops or any further 
information about any of the ar- 
ticles shown. Also make any in- 
quiries at all regarding the what 
and where of shopping. 


Fourth, when you are in New 
York call on Miss Loring for ad- 
vice and suggestions; she can 
save you endless time and energy. 


Fifth, form the habit of using 
the “‘Where-to-Shop”’ Section as 
a Shopping Guide, referring to 
it each month for the newest 
things and the best shops. 


The address is 


poor 


49 East 33rd Street, New York City 


care of 
Harpers MAGAZINE 


and there is no charge at all 
for this service 
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—\] BRO CK CRYSTAL— 
Le 
Ni g can be more exquisite than this 
. rich Rock Crystal with twisted stems. Full | 
ass ent of the different size glasses carried | 
a open stock. Order by number 327. | 
Goblets 
Dosen $45.00 
Sherbets 
Dosen $43.00 
Pigese bgt 
Yen $42.00 
Finger Bowl 
Plates 
Dosen $42.00 
OTHER PRICES 
ON REQUEST | 
Vf rders receive prompt and careful attention | 
s RICH & é& FISHER, Inc. 
: 14 East 481n Street, near Fifth Avenue 
: New York, N. Y. 
2 
z | 
| 
RENA 
; ROSENTHAL 
l 520 Madison Avenue 
New York 
No. 4197 — 
Mocha Set 
(6 cups) 
yellow, 
brown or | 
black | 
$20.00 
Grow them in your own Room all Winter 
I the id fragrance of these dainty and 
I lowers whose graceful sprays are 
n the boudoir or as a center piece on 
Easily Grown In Schling's Pre- 
ired | i o Dirt » Trouble! 
12 Schling's Special Forcing P ips includ- 
ng sufficient Schling’s Prepared Bulb 
Fibre ie .. .$2.50 
25 Pips and Fibre . $4.00 
Send For Our Winter Bulb Book! 
Schli gs Ball Ib 
Max SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 
616 Madison Ave. New York City 
EARLY C HRISTM. AS SHOPPING 
becomes the simplest thing in the world, if you 
will avail yourself of Jane Loring’s services. This 
Section is filled with enticing gift suggestions, 
and incidentally, it’s a good idea to look 
through vour back numbers of the **Where-to- 
y Shop” Section for all the things you liked but | 
mt didn’t need at the time. They may just fill a | 
— gift need now. | 














— : 
| NEW MAP of the WORLD 
HE first decorative map of the world for 
hundreds of years. Geographically correct 
and more convenient than an atlas. Richly 
produc iin ten colors. The pictorial border sug- 
gests “the story of mankind” from the begin- 
ning of time. 


DESIGNED BY EVERETT HENRY 
Size 31 x 36 inches 
PRICE $3.15 POSTPAID 
} Published by 
| WASHINGTON SQUARE BOOK SHOP 


27 West Fighth Street, New York 




















Whoever Owns, Buys or Wants to Know 
about ee Should Read 


$1.00 $3.00 
fr QUARIAN ve 
4 Mos. Year 


4 Monthly gasine for the Collector 
pe Hn ner of Antique 


The Antiquarian entertains but at the same time instructs 
the reader on such objects ¢ id furniture, old glass, old 
china, old silver, old prints, old paint 
ings, old miniatures, and a thousan¢ 
and one other subjects which will inter 
est the reader if he or she is antique 
inclined. 





The pictures alone each month are 
worth a year's subscription ($3). The 


65 to 75 pages of advertiser ments are 
simply fascinating, and the five of 
more pages of For Sale and Wanted 
items are always intriguing. Every 


body reads them. You will also. They 
come from everywhere 





Send us a subscription now — $3 per 
year; $1 for 4 months’ trial. 





Have you an antique for sale? Advertise it in 
THE ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE 
461 Eighth Ave. New York 








AMERICAN INDIAN JEWELRY 











SILVER AND TURQUOISE 
Two pieces representative of a rare 
collection. Ring $10. Bracelet $18. 
Other rings $2 to $15. Bracelets $2 to 
$40. Sent on approval. 


HAZEL ANDREWS CATTELL 
43 Washington Square, New York City 
Basement Entrance Tel. Spring 0216 
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© 
“Log Cabin Green” Pottery Interior a 
° 5 Will Make A 


Truly Appreciated Gift Decoratio i 

HIS graceful Vase is the all- 

hand-turned product of a ‘ | Study at Home 
killed ve stern N« rf Car _ 4 Practic pal —s by delightful ; 
potter. Its color is vely, dis 
tinctive, mountain-mist shade 
of green. It is well glazed and le 
waterproof. 64" high. $1.90 tains and all fundamentals, ¢ 
each. Ac , 1 10c extra for postage " Pi or complete professional prepa 
sa tf the Mississippi and 20c Send for FREE Booklet 


Home Study Course « « « Book! 


LC OC c ABIN INDUS ‘T RIES | Resident Course « « « « « Bookk 


P. O. Box 1433 Asheville, N. C. New YorkK Scnoor of INTERIOR DECORA rio 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 

















An Unusual and Armadillo Baskets and Lamps 
Welcome Gift Southwest ‘Texas, novel baskets lined in various 


jlored silks, or enam«e i r fruit and flowers 
TT'O send a box of two 3'¢-inch Bay- Lara edinm Small 
berry Tapers as a Christmas Greet- Sainch iimch © ack 
ing is just a bit out of the usual. The Silk lined $6.00 $5.50 $5.00 : 
candles are hand dipped and are made Enameled $5.00 $4.50 $4.00 Prepaid 
of real bayberry. Se nt postpaid for $2.00 


W hite c cone stick in solid brass. 

Prices on request. The lamps - something 1 
: | _ wie ( ditt use yrilli it 

Wild Beach Plum Jelly $3.00 and $4.75 able and floor fa 

per dozen glasses, transportation pre- , 

ae 


egy Ayia wines Sis 
THE BAYBERRY Cc ANDLE PLACE | $20 


$18 


ed Apelt Armadillo Farm 
North rung Cape Cod, org Comfort, Texas 














FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Miss Jane Loring, Harpers Magazine, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York City. 
) check J 


Dear Miss Loring: Enclosed please find > 
{ money order | 


for the following: 
Article 
Article 


Article 


Address 
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The Great Stories of the World 


In the Most Beautiful Form Ever Devised 


UNTING buried treasure with 
Stevenson and Long John Silver— 
roaming the Paris of Dumas’ Three Mus- 
keteers, really knowing Dickens’ people as 
he knew them —there are thrills for you! 
These are only a few of the delights 
in the 165 volumes of the Nelson New 
Century Library. The others are the best 
of the world’s novels, essays, poetry, drama 


and travel—books of pure enjoyment, 
full of pleasant, entertaining hours of 
happy reading 

Each volume is a gem of bookmaking— 
printed from clear type on India paper 
—so compact that an 800-page book will 
fit easily into your pocket—and bound 
in full, genuine leather, beautifully deco- 
rated in gold. 


For pure enjoyment and for gifts to cherished friends 
you will never get more for your money than in 


Netson New Century Lisprary 


INDIA PAPER— 
CLEAR TYPE— 
LIMP LEATHER. 


The book fits 
the pocket—the 
price the pocket- 
book —165 vol- 
umes $2.50 each. 


At your booksellers 


A valuable guide to your reading will be sent you 


free if you mail this coupon. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Who Began Publishing in 1798 


NEW YORK 





Please send me the valuable booklet, ’“The Reading Year" 
(printed on the famous Nelson India paper) which will: 
help me plan my year's reading, and a complete list of: 
the Nelson New Century Library. 


Name 





Street. 








Te ee Ce Se ee 
H.M.1 1,28 : 
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The Byrd Expedition chooses these books 


HIS letter was written to P. F. need for easy access to the best books, he 


ng out the Byrd Antarctic Expe- 
tion for a two year scientific research of 
he Antarctic, members of the expeditior 


ve suggested that we include ir ir 


Collier & Son Company by 
the Manager of the Byrd Expedi- 
tion, asking that the Harvard Clas- 
sics be added to their very limited 


assembled in one convenient set the works 
which have everlasting value, the books 
that stimulate, inspire, and advise. In 
these volumes are included the writings of 
302 immortal authors. 


library. The Publishers were pleased 
to serve Commander Byrd and his 
will play men. not dull, but intensely stirring; not beau- 
of the personnel, particu- The selection of Dr. Eliot's Five- tiful antiques, but lively, stimulating mod- 
Foot Shelf of Books is typical of the ern thought with vital application to 
vision with which the whole voyage ea aa 5 ie ain oi 
has been planned. Men of the highest ea ae ler Tapas ec gae Bio 
om sis cel ets published good books since 1875. By the 
need the best possible reading famous Collier plan, you can pay for ties: 
recreation, and the Harvard Classics books while you read and enjoy them. 
ave brought inspiration and pleas- 
have broug pets ne THIS FREE BOOKLET 
ure to hundreds of thousands . F 
Men in the ice floes of the Antarctic Before you spend another penny for 
en in » ice floes 1e Ante ; 
1 , no more remote than the people books, get a copy of “Fifteen Minutes a 
need be » mo emote than the m ae a : 4 
in our civilized urban world, so far as their gd acer 
reading is concerned. Although the ex- a that 7 “5 ug to 
plorer is limited to the few books he can t sa tte 2 
take with him, we of the busy world may pai —— pr — et 
be so hopelessly lost in the millions of books ent ° ain 9 nt ° 
. srowth <¢ n- 
around us that we miss the truly great ones B ad sa : x 
g that we may have your co- The explorer must cho And the se os ' ar ae it rhe 
a P reacgy ai Waiting 
Byrd Expedition has chosen the Harvard “ 
rd Expedition ‘ for you. Sending for 
it does not obligate 
you in any way. 


rary Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Through Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf 
\ people have found that the classics are 
important part in 


type 


many hour 
mensely by 


ntained in v 


y t 
BYRD ANTARCTIC 
Ss Richa 


Classics. 
Because Dr. Eliot, forty vears President 
Harvard University, recognized the 


EXPEDITION 
rd G. Brophy f 
Bu ‘ Wanager 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


(The Harvard Classics) 


eeetietieeteeeteenteetietiestietetiettetee teetecitarietedietenetieties 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all 
about the most famous library in the world, 
Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The 
Harvard Classics), and contains Dr. Eliot's 
own plan of reading. Also, please advise how I 
may secure the books by small monthly pay- 


ra Mr 
“ Name < Mrs 


I 

! 

| 

1 

| 

| 

| ments 
l 

! 

| Miss 
| 


Address 








6221-HCM 
The publishers cannot undertake to send the boollei free to children 
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UNDERSTAND- 
ING SPAIN 


By Clayton 
Sedgwick Cooper 


Author of “Understanding 


Italy,” “The Brazilians,” ete. 


A fine, first-hand study 
and interpretation of 
present-day Spain-—the 
characteristics of her 
people; her melancholy 
and historic beauty; her | 
natural resources, her 
press and her politics; 
her play life and her home 
life; her rural life, the 
tendencies of her cities, 
etc. The author has trav- 
elled widely, trying to 
bring to his sympathetic 
studies of foreign coun- 
tries what Confucius 
called mutual hospitality. 

$2.50 


FOP PEEP IP IR IVE SPI PIVEEPS 





Best-Selling 


lovels— 


| 





BAAAAAAADAEEEAEEEAEAEESS 


FRANZ 
SCHUBERT 


The Man and His Circle 


By Newman Flower 


Author of 

“George Frederick Handel” 
“Sir Arthur Sullivan,” ete. 

The centenary of Schubert’s 
death this month makes par- 
ticularly timely this authori- 
tative, intimate life-story of 
the great Austrian composer. 
As a result of two years’ in- 
tensive research on the Con- 
tinent, the book presents an 
invaluable mass of new letters 
— including the greatest find 
of all, the “Luib” correspon- 
dence, until now kept secret 
by the government—many 
new private diaries of 
Schubert’s friends, etc. It is 
certaintoremain the standard 
work in English for many 
years. Notably illustrated 
from photographs. $5.00 


AAA DADDAAADAAAAAAA 


SUSAN 
B. ANTHONY 
The Woman Who 
Changed the Mind 
| of a Nation 
| By 
| |Rheta Childe Dorr 


Author of 
| “AWoman of Fifty,” ete. 


ee 


rx. 


44444 


Do you know that less 
than 70 years ago: A man 
| could giveawayhiswife’s | 
children, evenan unborn 
child? No woman, with- 
out a man, was admitted | 
to a restaurant or hotel? 
.. The amazing life-story 
of the great feminist who 
—an obscure school 
teacher, at the age of 33 
| | —swore to change the 
mind of the whole ruling 
class of men astothe | 
barbarous position of | 
women. $5.00 


- 





Best-Selling 


Novels— 








BROOK EVANS 
By Susan Glaspell 


Author of “The Road to 
the Temple,” ete. 


PPPS SSS 


P4 


The story—frank, tender, beau- 


masterpiece. It stands, fresh 
and pungent, on its merits.” 
—wN. Y. Times. 

$2.50 





HE 


Sth printing. 
0 





tiful—of a great love. “A | 


The Strange Case of 
MISS 
ANNIE SPRAGG 
By Louis Bromfield 


Author of “A Good Woman,” etc. 


A brilliant and amazing novel 
—a probing into the twin mys- 
teries of love and religion and 
the confusion between them. 
“His best work thus far.” | 


—N. Y. Sun. $2.50 





Another splendid tale of the | 
French Foreign Legion. “The | 
best of the three.. 
Wren fans standing on their | 
| toes.”-— W. Orton Tewson over | 


| WJZ. 


BEAU IDEAL | 
By P. C. Wren 


Author of “Beau Geste,” etc. | 


-Will have 


£2.00 








4 ‘FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., 443 FOURTH 


SS 


as 


AVE., N. Y. 
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Matorni’s Vineyard 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 

A tale of 1940—of a domineering Italian 
dictator who brings France and Iraly to the 
brink of war. $2.00 


Destiny Bay. By Donn Byrne 

“In ‘Destiny Bay’ we see Donn Byrne at 
his best, writing of race horses, prize fights, 
gallant men and lovely women.”—Saturday 
Review of Literature. Second printing. $2.50 


‘The Battle of the Horizons 
By Sylvia Thompson 

“A novel of considerable charm, by the 
author of ‘The Hounds of Spring’.”—Satur- 
day Review of Literature. Fifth printing. 


$2.50 
Fur Brigade. By Hal G. Evarts 


The epic story of the fur trappers and 
traders of the West in the 1820’s. $2.00 


Guyfford of Weare 
By Jeffery Farnol 

A fascinating network of intrigue and 
misunderstanding—a typically Farnolesque 
novel of old England. $2.50 


HARNESS 


By A. HAMILTON GIBBS 
HE author of ‘Soundings’ has here written his 
finest and most appealing novel—the love 
of a one-woman man in the first years of married life. 
Edward W. Bok says: “ ‘Harness’ is a mighty good 
novel: extremely interesting and full of that beautiful 
craftsmanship for which Major Gibbs is noted.” 
Heloise E. Hersey says: “It is one of the most in- 
teresting and truth-telling novels of the season.” 
W. Orton Tewson says: 
Sabre to their hearts will be equally enthusiastic over Michael Gordon.” $2.50 


e story 


“The ladies who took Mark 


‘This Book=Collecting Game 
By A. Edward Newton 

Probably the best book by this famous 
bibliophile. The first trade book entirely 
printed inaquatone. 133illustrations. $5.00 


The Dragon and the Foreign Devils 


By Johan Gunnar Andersson 


—Edwin Bjorkman. 16 Sexual 


*The Not=Quite Puritans 
By Henry W. Lawrence 

This exuberant report of their foibles 
proves definitely that the Puritans were not 
100% pure. With 9 illustrations. $3.00 


*Consecratio Medici and Other 
Papers. By Dr. Harvey Cushing 
Discussions by a world-famous surgeon, 

of the doctor and patient relationship, insti- 

tutions, war experiences, etc. $2.50 


The Making of the Constitution 
By Charles Warren 

A picture of the facts, conditions, and 
sentiments influencing the framers of the 
Constitution; by the author of “The — 
Court in United States History.’ 


SEESEREESEESEREEESEE CEES ESEEEE: $44 4444444644686) 








MEMORIES AND REFLECTIONS 


1852-1927 

By THE EARL OF OXFORD AND ASQUITH, K.G. 

“A narrative of great events, vigorous, entertaining, en- 
thralling; lively, revealing, and of the highest significance 
to the history of the World War.”—Professor Wilbur C. 
Abbott of Harvard University in The Atlantic Monthly. 

“Nobody can afford to neglect Lord Oxford’s S pages... 
time and again burst forth revelations which give a new 
aspect to obscure events and enlarge present knowledge of r 
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our times.”—The Saturday Review of Literature. 
Second Printing. Fully Illustrated. 2 Volumes. 
*Indicates ‘‘An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication” 


J Boston §=©LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 4 
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the American Booksellers’ A 


The BookSelection for November 
JUBILEE JIM 


The Life of Colonel James Fisk, Jr. 
‘By ROBERT H. FULLER 


a 


ARRY HANSEN, Dr. Will Durant, Joseph Margolies, Marion 
Dodd and Inez Haynes Irwin—the Editorial Committee o; 
ssociation, have picked Jubilee Jim as the BookSelection 


for November. No more gaudy figure than Jim Fisk ever swaggered across the American 
scene. This combined Barnum and buccaneer of Wall Street put the last coat of paint 
on the Gilded Age. His life is recounted here with all the gusto which went into the 


making of it. 





NEW 


Evolution of Art 
By RUTH DE ROCHEMENT 
A beguiling introduction 
into the secrets and joys of 
art, written withacontagious 
enthusiasm. $7.50 


Old World Masters 
in New World 
Collections 
By ESTHER SINGLETON 
The most noteworthy exam- 
ples of art in America. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. 7.50 


Oriental Art 
Introduction and Notes by 
R. KOECHLIN and G. MIGEON 
One hundred plates in color 
presenting a pictorial survey 
of Oriental art in the three 
fields of ceramics, carpets 
and textiles. $12.50 
Chinese Art 
Introduction by R. L. HOBSON 
One hundred full-color 
plates showing all phases ot 
Chinese art. $12.50 


A London Reverie 
By JOHN C. SQUIRE 
Illustrated by Joseph Pennell 
Delightful musings on Old 
London, illustrated with 
hitherto unpublished draw- 
ings by the late Joseph Pen- 
nell. A sumptuous gift book. 

$7.50 


ART BOOKS 





Y 
| 
| 
| 





A 


All prices subject to change on publication 


Illustrated $3.50 


JOHN CAMERON’S ODYSSEY 
Transcribed by ANDREW FARRELL 


A true tale of the adventures of Captain John Cameron, a salty 
sailor of the old clipper ship era. Through exotic scenes the story 
moves with the mighty power of the sea. When you buy John 
Cameron's Odyssey, you take passage to the far ends of the earth 


you begin to adventure gloriously, to live lustily. 


LENIN 


Thirty Years of Russia 
By VALERIU MARCU 


“A gorgeous book. More than 
any other volume I have read 


it gives the color and thrill of 


Lenin’s stupendous Career.” 
—John Haynes Holmes 
“A brilliant and memorable 
book.” —LUDWIG LEWISOHN 
inthe NewYork Herald Tribune 
$5.00 


Francis Joseph 


of Austria 
By JOSEPH REDLICH 


The full, rich life of the last 
European monarch of the old 
school in a notable biography. 
Francis Joseph ruled in Aus- 
tria through sixty years which 
were extraordinarily rich in 
historical events. He was a 
span between the old Europe 
of absolutism and the new 
Europe that evolved from the 
war. This story of his lifeis sig- 
nificant as well as entertaining. 

Illustrated $5.00 


Y 


$5.00 


The Early Life of 
Thomas Hardy 
By FLORENCE EMILY HARD} 
The story of Hardy’s early lif 
told from his own words and 
diaries by Mrs. Hardy. 
Illustrated $5.0 


Schumann - Heink 
The Last of the Titans 
Transcribed by MARY LAWTON 


One of the world’s great sing- 

ers tells her own romantic life 

story in this biography. 
Illustrated $5.00 


The Life of 
Abraham Lincoln 
By IDA M. TARBELL 


This is a new edition of “one 
of the most authoritative and 
reliable” biographies of Lin- 
coln; printed from new plates 
and bound ina new and attrac- 
tive format. Two vols., $7.50 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ~ Publishers ~ New York 
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| New Books from 
, DODD, MEAD 







THE EMPRESS 
OF HEARTS 



























By E. Barrington 

> The author of **The Divine 

: Lady” touches history with @ 

x MARSH-FIRE - . x imagination in a magnifi-  § 

sl , , ekeion” } cent and stirring tale of = § 

b | iegabme ual iy — Marie Antoinette, one of § 

4 Mateel Howe Farnham the most appealing figures §& 

: ‘ the world has known. 

" A story of the modern workaday i : Tuleonil teh sate Mca ya 50) 
world and of a woman who, follow- j —_ ee " 





4 ing a false lure, lavished on her 
bh =oemployer all that she might have William a Locke’s New Novel 


given a husband and children, had a 


g she married. A_ stirring novel, JOSHUA'S VISION 


charged with deep emotion. $2.00 
















Joshua Fendick, his fortune made in the pro- 


THE BEST PLAYS OF saie and practical manufacturing world, finds 


himself ready to quit and to-cross the frontier 3 


a 1927-28 into the land of illusion. Joshua becomes a 





ica sculptor — and promptly falls in love. Here is 9 
Edited by Burns Mantle the oaatiil and ate on Locke at his best ina 4 

{ Ninth annual issue containing text novel peppered with wit and satire and relieved 
> and summaries of Strange Inter- with charming whimsy. An urbane, agreeable, 4% 
\ lude, The Royal Family, Coquette thoroughly pleasant and absorbing tale, witha 3 

b 6 oand seven other leading successes, surprising ending and a central figure which 
as well as yearbook information — Will be hailed as one of Locke’s most delightful @ 
about the theatre. $3.00 creations, $2.50 x 





re" SCHUBERT OLD BUDDHA : 
THE MAN By the Princess Der Ling 


By Oscar Bie The life story of the great Manchu Em- 
This masterly, sympa- press who is known to the world as “Old 
thetic life of Franz Buddha.” Illustrated, $3.50 
Schubert has been 
chosen as the official 


biography for the Centennial to be cel- THE LIFE OF SPACE 


ebrated this year. Illustrated, $3.00 





















By Maurice Maeterlinck 

THE BEST BRITISH The distinguished poet and mystic 
ites about a four-dimensicnal Id of 

SHORT STORIES OF 1928 = ae dimensicenal world o 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien 

This year’s annual contains stories by THE TRAGEDY OF 

Sheila Kaye-Smith, Arnold Bennett, 

Ernest Bramah and other leaders. $2.50 EDWARD Vil 

By W. H. Edwards 
















7s shires 











* WILLIAM HENRY “ , 

3 The poignant tragedy of 

; i Prince of Orange-Nassau England’s famous _ politi- 

# By Marjorie Bowen cian-king from childhood 

: ; through manhood. 

2 The life and character of William Il, Illustrated, $5.00 

} particularly in that early period before he 

&: ascended the throne. Hlustrated, $4.00 

4 DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


215 Victoria Street, Toronto, Canada 
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News Flashes on New Books 
The author of Count Luckner, the Sea Devil, tells 
‘the greatest piece of war history yet untold” in 
RAIDERS OF THE DEEP —the authentic story of 
U-boats ($2.50)... Warden Lawes of Sing Sing ex- 
plodes every popular idea of criminals in LIFE AND 
DEATH IN SING SING ($3.50) ...Secrets of the 
Persian court under the Mad Shah, revealed by the son 
of the court physician, IN THE IMPERIAL 
SHADOW ($3.50)... Truth straight from the shoul- 
der of a distinguished physician: THE DOCTOR 
LOOKS AT MARRIAGE AND MEDICINE by Dr. 
Joseph Collins ($3) ... America’s greatest war hero tells 
his own thrilling story in SERGEANT YORK ($2.50) 


NS Among the [nn 
Clee ey MODERNS i : | 

Du Bose Heyward, author of ‘Porgy, writes of Charleston, 
white and black, in a longer and even more powerful book, 
MAMBA’S DAUGHTERS ($2.50)... William McFee has worked 
for three years on his great novel, PILGRIMS OF ADVERSITY 





shire family under a dark heritage in The BABY ONS (4 hand. 
‘at. some small volumes, $5.00)... Critics strongly recommend 
THE LADY OF STAINLESS RAIMENT by Mathilde Eiker, 
“a tale of sophisticated people told with ripe sophistication” 
($2.50) ...“You'll read it twice if you read it once!” says 
Isabel Paterson of BRIGHT METAL by T. S. Stribling, author 
of Teeftallow ($2.50) ...W. B. Maxwell tells a moving 

tale of a London woman’s life and marriage in WE FOR. 
GET BECAUSE WE MUST ($2.50) ...The discovery 

of the year is INTO THE ABYSS by John Knittel, 

whom English and German critics call “a second 

Flaubert.” ($2.50) ... Just out at bookstores every- 

where... These are all Doubleday Doran Books 
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To be sent to your bookseller : 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me the books checked. 
Bambi (CD Show Girl 


Friend of Jesus 

John Wesley 

Rabelais (CO Trader Horn 
(-) Twitight of the American Mind 


Name 


Address 


ME BEST 
crom THE INNER SANCrRS 


...and a few others 
that may become best sellers 








(C Story of Philosophy Fr 
(] Theresa ise 


SEL] 


Ah Today The Inner 
Sanctum departs from its 
columnal form to show 
some of its favorites photo- 


graphically with headlines. 


| -The nine books shown above are but a small part of The Inner 
Sanctum’s publications, A complete catalogue of over a bua 
dred titles, including forthcoming books, will be gladly seat 
upon receipt of Se to cover mailing and handling charges, 


SIMON & SCHUSTER, Publishers 
37 Weet 57th Street New York 


Tie Se ‘A 
Py 1 
4 | Name aula a : ws séiini 


Address 








City —— st —— 
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The Literary Guild Choice 
This Month 


MEET GENERAL 
GRANT 


by W. E. WOODWARD 


poe of George Washington: The 
Image and the Man 





DREISER LOOks 
AT RUSSIA 


by Theodore Dreise; 
UCH has 
been written 
about Russia... 
most of it dull and 
prejudiced. Now 
Dreiser, one of the 
greatest novelists 
of all time, visits Russia and explains 
it boldly, with sympathetic understand. 
ing. Illustrated. g 


BROADWAY 
RACKETEERS 


by JOHN O’ CONNOR 
OHNNY O’CONNOR 
is the Bernard Sinaw of 
Broadway. No other book 
pertaining tothe lowdown 
on Broadway has even ap- 
proached this Main Stem 
masterpiece of his.”’ 
Texas Guinan, $2.00 


by JUDD GRAY 
™ 1S astounding human document was composed 
in the Sing Sing death house and finished less 
than an hour before execution. It is published ex 
actly as written. $2.00 










THE 
JEALOUS 
GODS 


by Gertrude Atherton 






































RANT never had any biogra- 
pher but himself. Now 
HE Immortal Marriage comes Woodward and gives 
won the admiration of a 

hundred thousand readers and 
the praise of historians. Here 
is another authentic though im- 
measurably finer story of the 
time of Pericles and the Golden 
Age of Greece. $2.50 





readers of this generation a 
brilliant interpretation of 
a forgotten hero. Illus 

trated $5.00 


JACOB 
WASSERMANN’S 


greatest novel since The World's Illusion 


CASPAR HAUSER. 


NDOUBTEDLY Wassermann’s 
deepest and most powerfully 
creative evocation and embodiment 
of the Germanic spirit.” 
—Ludwig Lewisohn. 
“One of the most fascinating stories 
‘the Balzac of German literature’ has 
ever told.’”’—Walter Yust, Phila. 
Ledger. $3.00 


THE COMING OF THE 
LORD 


by SARANM GERTRUDE MILLIN 


author of God's Stepchildren 





HE compels us to think with her in terms 

of epic bigness; of vast, age-old human 
conflicts, inherited from the beginning of time. 
Hermia Duerden deserves an enduring place 
among the subtle feminine studies in modern 
fiction.” — Frederick Taber Cooper, The Book 
Review. $2.50 


ON MY WAY 


by ART YOUNG 


author of Trees at Night 


7 autobiographical record of a 


RYDER CAWDOR 


by DJUNA BARNES by ROBINSON JEFFERS 


author of Roan Stallion 

EAUTIFUL, defiant, N Tamar humanaffairs 
witty, poetic and a were seen looking 

, little mad—a book that westward, against the 
absolutely baffles classi: Oceams im Camdor they 

+ fication, but that surely is 


look eastward, against 
the earth.” —The author 
a most amazing thing 


Including a variety ot 








rare human being... a long, 
full, fascinating life of cartooning, 
writing, speaking, making friends, 
working forcauses. Illustrated. $4.00 


HORACE E 








OT OT 0) 8 
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to have come from a 
woman’s hand.” — The 
Argonaut. Second edi- 
tion. $3.00 


LIVERIGHT 


OOKS 


short poems. Special ed: 
tion, limited to 375 
copies. $10.00 
Trade edition. $3.00 
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The Final Perfection of the Book Club Pian 







How one of the Pioneers of the whole idea in America 
has at last rounded it out in this 


amazing form 


’ The new books, the best of each 
month, as selected by an eminent 
board of editors, come to you ina 
beautiful Continental style edi- 
tion, paper covered. 


12 New Books, the Outstanding Ones 


one selected each month as the best by an eminent Board of Editors 


12 Books of Established Reputation 


chosen by you én advance from a large list 


2A Books for $18 ‘ 


Special time payment plan 
for those who avish it) 


The outstanding “book buy” in America today 


NEW cultural movement is 

being launched under the lead- 
ership of the former President of 
one of the leading Book Clubs of 
the country. It was this man who 
helped originate the Book Club 
idea in America, and now, with the 
aid and backing of more than a 
thousand book lovers, he has carried 
it to a final perfection. 

No organization up to now has 
offered a comprehensive program 
which meets a// the requirements 
of the book reader. New books — 
yes—the best of them must of 
course be included in any co-opera- 
tive book plan. But what about 
books of established reputation— 
classics, some of them; others pub- 
lished in recent years perhaps, 
which you have always promised 
yourself you would read, but which 
somehow you have never “gotten 
around to” reading, and which you 
would like to own and keep in your 
library? 


An entirely new plan 


To meet the demand for living 
literature, older books as well as 


The 


Book LEAGUE or America 


INCORPORATED 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


new, The Book League of America 
has been founded. Each year mem- 
bership in The Book League entitles 
you to ¢wenty-four books. Twelve of 
them will be the best books of the 
year, including fiction, biography 

and drama, selected for you from 
ie maze of new titles by a distin- 
guished Board of Editors, and sent 
to your door even before they are 
for sale in the bookshops. 


12 new books like these 


Books such as The Bridge of San Luis Rey 
by Thornton Wilder, Revolt in the Desert 
by T. E. Lawrence, The Greene Murder Case 
by S. S. Van Dine, and Napoleon by Emil 
Ludwig might have been chosen last year 
if The Book League had then been in 
existence. Books like these will be sentto 
members each month in a special Conti- 
nental type of edition, The Book League 
Monthly, printed on high - grade paper 
from large readable type, sewed like a reg- 
ular book, and containing, in addition 
to the complete book itself, valuable 
magazine material such as a critical 
study of the author and his significance 
in contemporary literature. 


12 additional books 


In addition to these carefully chosen 


current books, and for no additional cost, 
Book League members can choose for 
themselves twelve books from a list of twenty- 
four titles of accepted merit. Books like The 
Outline of History by H. G. Wells, The 
Way of All Flesh by Samuel Butler, Green 
Mansions by W. H. Hudson, Vanity Fair 
by Thackeray. 

These booksarepublishedexclusively for 
members, in beautiful private editions. 
They will not be reprinted from old, worn 
out plates, but will have specially designed 
type pages, the best board bindings. 


An unique opportunity 


Look at it this way: Each year The Book 
League sends you twenty-four volumes. As 
a member of The Book League of America, 
you receive these twenty-four books de/ir- 
ered post free to your door for $18.00, an aver- 
age of 75c. per book. This is made possible 
only through the whole unique plan that 
The Book League represents. 

Send in the coupon below for full infor- 
mation. A time payment plan has been 
arranged, which all members may avail 
themselves of, if they so desire. 


oes 


The Book League of America, 
Dept. 1-H, 80 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me further information about 
The Book League of America, and how I 
can become a member. 


ea ene : 
Address__ 
City 





State 
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Selections from the Fall List of Longmans, Green 





STONE 
DESERT 


By Hugo Wast 
he $30,000 Arvent 


\ \ 
National Prize Novel 


THE LIVELY 


PEGGY 


By Stanley Weyman 


“ 
b h h 
| ler he R 
" Here ar | 
enture, 1 
ind swi 
ry ol 
iy } foo 
! rit Aci 4 
nN c War 
$?.50 


NEW BOOKS 


Ma 


c 


books will be sent with 


| 
rut narge 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 


FOR 
peammnpsametl 


. Green ha 
| id varied 
intere wig hee 
i a », whic 
ve just been pub 
hed An illustrated 


italog of children’ 


upon 





A Brilliant French Historian 
Presents a NewStartlingly Dif- 
ferent Picture of the Sun-King 


LOUIS XIV 

By Louis Bertrand 
Casting aside traditional historical meth- 
ods and with the spontaneity of the novel- 
ist, Louis Bertrand recon 
tructs the King’s personal 
ife as it Loui Were a Ccon- 
temporary character. An elec- 
ric, tonishingly different 
hero, but real and convinc- 
ng that other portrayals pale 
comparison. Fully illus- 
rated $5 OO 


The 
MARRIAGE CRISIS 


By Ernest R. Groves 


Will divorce 










by mutual consent solve our 


problems?) Can experimental 
narriadge ot sex become permanent mart 
itfection? A tremendously in 


tant book for every man and woman 
ied or RS set marriage, by a 


US SOCi xist who is unswayed by old 
n r new fad $2.00 

An Autobiography 
Lhis fin itobiography traces the intel 
lectual development of the author of “St 
Frrancis of Assisi.” Veunslated by Ingeborg 
lund $3.50 


THE DIARY OF 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
recog by Allan Nevins 


Pr Nevins ha 


selected trom. thx 

\dams’s Diary, long 

print, the most important and inter- 

ng material. [he comments and de 

criptions touch almost all of the great 
\merican t the years 1794-1845 

Illustrated, $5.00 


of Fall Books 
upon Reque St 


wely volumes of 


An Illustrated Catalo 
Will Be Sent Tree 


Publishers Since 17 








LIVING 
INDIA 


By Savel Zimand 
Introduction by AE 


he facts about I[r 
as they appear 
ympathetic and 
biased observer 
book is an. effect 


antidote to all re« 
anti- and pro-lr 
propaganda. ‘‘A spl 
did book . . . genu 
and truthful, and mu 


needed in this 
when India is hidd 
by a fog of sensatior 
half-true reporting 
am glad that a tru 
worthy writer from th 
West has at last 
posed the Journalist 
mayonnaise so th 
and spicy in ‘Mott 
India,’ and | m 
heartily recommer 
Mr. Zimand’s book 1 
all who read or hea 
about Miss Mayo’ 
Lewis Browne. 
Illustrated. $3.0 


STONE 
DUST 


Poems by 
Frank Ernest Hill 


‘The strongest _ first 
book of poems I's 
read in several year 
It has strength, beauty 
sincerity and technical 
finish.”’ Lew Saret 
Illustrated. $2.0 


24 55 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 


SO Nn 
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Modern America 
speaks through its 
most brilliant 
voices in 


834 pages, large 8 vo., cloth. $5.00 a copy. 
De luxe edition $15.00 each. 


MY FIRST 2000 YEARS 


The Autobiography of the Wandering Jew 
by George Sylvester Viereck and Paul Eldridge 








“Its proportions are tremendous as a book must be 
which attempts to ‘face the problem of human life 
in its entirety’...superb, passionate and ironic.”— 








Philadelphia Public Ledger. $2.50 
THE DISCOVERER 
by André de Hevesy 


Out of the confusion created by 
a hundred varied biographies of 
Columbus, this author has suc- 
ceeded in presenting the true 
man. A book for the library of 
every American. Illustrated with 
numerous old engravings. $3.00 









PUBLISHERS 


ZOL 


by Matthew Josephson 


Zola...the seeker of “realism”, the leader of men, the 
enemy of injustice, the man of letters...lives again in 
this vivid, masterful biography. Written in a style that 
might well have been learned from Zola himself. $5.09 
Recommended by the Book League of America. 





Write for complete descriptive catalog. 


257 fourth Ave, New YorK 


AND HIS 
TIME 



















Caravan is here... 
unfolding its rare and fas- 
cinating cargo of brilliant writ- 


ings. § Sherwood Anderson, Robert 
Frost, Alfred Kreymborg, Conrad Aiken, 
Waldo Frank, Burton Rascoe, Morley Callaghan, 
are but a few characteristic names from the roster of sixty 
famous contributors. § Contains a complete novel, a full-length 
play, stories, poems, essays, and articles, now published for the first time. 








2 Important Books 
on the New Morality 


WHY WE 
MISBEHAVE 
by Samuel D. Schmathausen, Ph. D. 

The science of sex, poetically and 
candidly presented. A_ brilliant 
dissection of prostitution, sex, 
love and marriage. Welcomed in 
Europe and America by Havelock 
Ellis, Alfred Adler, Aldous Hux- 
ley, William A. White, Harry 
Elmer Barnes. $3.00 


THE BANKRUPTCY 
OF MARRIAGE 


by V. F. Calverton 
After Companionate Marriage... 
what? This book goes on where 
Judge Lindsey leaves off. The 
author has analyzed the impover- 
ishment of marriage, and sanely 
predicts the return swing of the 
pendulum. $3.00 
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UNUSUAL LITERARY ITEMS 














bougl i I and t 
rel t America riginal 
1 do n f world 
' 1 rulers 
t 1 list of your wants 
italogue nt request Collections 
t for ca THOM I 


large or 
MADIGAN (1 1888 18 West 


49th Street, 


New YorK Ciry 


NEW BOOKS, RARE BOOKS, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 

Good Autograph Letters and Rare Books 
Purchased 

McDevirr-WiLson’s, 


30 Church Street, New York Crry. 


RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
First I and Sold. ¢ 


atalogues 


litions Bought 
rrespondence Invited 
31 DReSSEL NorRTH, 


587 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 


ERNI 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


The fun of giving with no f the drudgery 


Book gil in gay imported rappings sent 
wywher Free deliver in the | Send 
r Christma italog 
Tux Post-Box Book SERVI IN¢ 
36 East 48t treet, NEW YORK 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS 
For t ( lector. Catalogue 


of Purchases from the vorter 


mnotsseur ¢ 
I I and Gosse 
t free on application 
Né 5s BooksuHop, 

HoLBoRN, LONDON, Eng 





THAT BOOK YOU WANT 
We hold 1,2 








50,0000 vol new, second 
1 f-print yncei bject 
of rs. Book 
eq t and 
f Oj 
r I 1, Ls Eng 
McLEISH & SONS 

Booksellers, 17 Houghton Street, Aldwy 
London, Eng Catalog r 40, Oct. 1928 
mntaming bulaes 16tt Centur 
Book I h Books, First Editions 
Ir B talogues free on appl 





THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR 
WRITERS Manuscript ised, Revised 


Critic 





Typed Specta ttention to book manu 
ript Advice as to market 25 years a 

writer litor, § 

writers. Catal 

I nder and for 

Dept. B, FRANK 





RARE BOOKS 
First Editions 


ine Bindir Extra 
Ilustrate Book \utogra I Old 
Prnnts. ¢ Write for our New ¢ { 
Old and Rare B 
VART k 
or } r CIN 


BOOKS ON THE EAST 

From Egypt to Japan: Languages, Philoso 
Mythology, Folklore Art in 
ill its phases including Ceramics and Oriental 
Rugs, Travel, History, Belles Lettres 
Texts, Rare MSS., et« The only 
America that 


phy, Religion, 


Native 
shop in 
specializes in Oriental subjects 
Send for recent catalogues 

ORIENTALIA, 


59 Bank St., New York CITy. 


MATHILDE WEIL 
LITERARY ADVISER. Books, short 


stories, articles and verse criticized and mar- 


keted Special department for plays and 
motion pictures 

fue Writers’ WorKsnop, IN¢ 
135 East Fifty-eighth Street, New York. 


GOOD BOOKS AND FIRST 

EDITIONS 

in fine condition at moderate prices 
Books by and about Walt Whitman 
Catalogues on request 
ALFRED L. GOLDSMITH 
42 Lecington Avenue, New York City. 


AMERICANA 


Consisting of Early Voyages and Travels, 
Histories, Revolution, War of 1812 Cata 
logue n reque 

VILLIAM Topp, 

Mounr CARMEL, Conn 


TYPOGRAPHIiC TREASURES 


\uthentic Leaves from Rare Books, 
W jeut Engravings, examples of Famous 
l’resses from the 15th Century onward 
Carefully mounted with scholarly descrip 
tions, or in portfolio collections Also a few 
< books and MSS. always on hand 


Se nd for descriptive price-lists. FOLIOPHILES, 
59 Bank Street, New York CITY 
BOOK PLATES, 
COPPER PLATE STYLE 

Wood cuts in colors. $3.00 to $5.00 per 
hundred Send roc for samples 
FRANK BITTNER, 

81 Irving Place, New Yorxk. 


CURIOSA & ESOTERICA 

f you are interested in limited editions, 
unexpurgated items, privately printed books, 
curiosa and esoterica, reprints, 
et we shall be glad to send you our cata- 
logue 
EASTERN Book BuREAU, 


925 Broadway, Dept. HS, New York Ciry, 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 


Manuscripts edited, revised, styled for 





printir indexes made; vofs read first 
to final by expert ex r w serving 
large New York publishing |! sC8 Agency 
Service for of-town customers Western 
1817 Ivar Ave., Hollywood, California 
MTORIAL SERVICE BuREA Minnie Hoover 
Lint Director, 124 East 37 Street, New 
Vork. Lexington 8439 





HELEN NORWOOD HALSEy 


Authors’ Representative I 
Editor, Critic, Author, Revi 
years’ experience Book manu 
articles, poems edited, ¢ 
cized, written, marketed. My fee 
able Let me see the scripts y 
Perhaps Il can help you. Beginr 
Fiction book manuscripts and 
given special attention. 


stories, 


MADISON, Ne 


SCHULTE’S BARGAIN 
Bundling, that unusual ¢ 

custom which sanctioned lover 

gether if fully clothed, is dealt \ 


tively in Henry Reep Sru H 
BUNDLING IN AMERICA. $2.50 p 
SCHULTE Book SrTore, Inc., 


Avenue, NEW VorK 


THE M-B RESEARCH EXCHANGE 


Detailed research on any subject 


Club papers, Debating mater 
individually prepared 
P. O. Box 817, WASHINGTON, 


BOOKS 


»*k plates Sen 


1 bookplat 


PROTECT YOUR 
with Silver Art B 
64-page book 
SILVER MAIL SERVICE, 
803 Silver Bldg., 6327 Glenw 
UPTOWN CHICA 





of beautif 


GRAMOPHILES 
or lovers of fine phonograph re 
AESTHETE Magazin 
cents pe ; subscription, $2.00 
THe Arstuere, INc., Room 1609 
32 West Randolph St., Cun 


reading Th 
> 


rcopy 


AUTOGRAPHS OF FAMOUS 
PERSONS FOR SALE 

Lists on request I buy letters < 
signed by the Presidents; pr 
soldiers; scientists; statesm 
« your family paper 
ADELINE RoBeERTS, 43 FifthAvenu 


papers 
authors; 
~Ok through 


nue, 


APHORISMS 
Hippocrates and the Sentence f 
By ¢ 1]. Sprengell, M.D., London 
Harry D. TUNNELL, 
1325 N. Frazier Street, 
WEsT PHILADELPHIA 


STAMPS 
British ¢ 


approval at 2c to &c each 


d to 5/sh. issue 


Refs ple 


olonies 


ROGER CHEESEMAN, 
16 Addiscombe Rd., Watrorp, ft 


SECOND HAND BOOK BARGAINS BF i! 


Issued monthly 


List Free ' 
NeEpwick’'s Book STor: I 
346 N. Clark Street, Cui oO ( 





LITERARY 
TABLE 
CHAT 


is easily acquired 





simply by reading the publishers’ announcements 
of new books by talked-about authors that appear 


in this issue. 


Be careful, though, or the more intriguing ones 
will lead you to the purchase of many hours of 
happiness — between the covers of a book. 
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SHANGE 








By H. M. Parshley 


SCIENCE and 

GOOD BEHAVIOR 
A biologist, boldly and 
sincerely, calls in science 
as a guide to the good 
life, where he feels that 
religion and philosophy 
have failed. $2.50 


ByThos. M. Johnson 


WITHOUT 
CENSOR 


New Light on Our Greatest 
World War Battles 


The truth behind the 
news based on ten years’ 
research, full of new in- 
formation. Illustrated. $5 






By John Cournos 
A MODERN PLUTARCH 


Being an Account of Some Great 
Lives in the Nineteenth Century, 
together with Some Comparisons 
between the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Latin Genius. Illustrated. $5.00 


By Edwin Tenney Brewster 


This PUZZLING PLANET 


The story of geology: how men 
have read the earth in the past, and 
how the wayfarer may read it 
now. Illustrated. $4.00 


By Paul Wilstach 
An ITALIAN HOLIDAY 


A delightful excursion awaits the 
reader in this guide to the charm 
of untrodden ways. Illustrated. 
$4.00 
By Arthur Stanley Riggs 
The SPANISH PAGEANT 
An important interpretation of 
Spain, past, present, and in pros- 
pect, from both the Spanish and the 
American angles, 


Illustrated. $5.00 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 





Bobbs Merrill Books @ 


A new book by Albert Edward Wiggam 
Author of The New Decalogue of Science 


EXPLORING YOUR MIND 


How, under the direction of the great psychologists, you 
may measure and compare your mind, your capacity, your 
character and temperament. Illustrated. $3.50 


By Harry Elmer Barnes 
LIVING in the 20th CENTURY 
A consideration of “How we got this way.” The first effort 
to set forth, in full and in clear and popular form, the changes 
in knowledge and material culture since the day of Jackson 
or Lincoln. $3.50 
By Eugene Wright 


The GREAT HORN SPOON 


A tour of adventure to the Far East and South 
Seas. A passionate book, drunken with love of life. 
—Talbot Mundy. Illustrated by Bob Fink. $4.00 


By Richard J. Walsh and Milton S. Salsbury 
THE MAKING OF BUFFALO BILL 


A study in heroics. The true facts, more romantic than the 
ballyhoo, about the real man of whom wild west publicity 
almost made a legend. Illustrated. $5.00 


By Don C. Seitz 
The JAMES GORDON BENNETTS 


The rare story of the journalistic exploits, idiosyncrasies and 
social extravagances of the proprietors of the New York 
Heratp, Illustrated. $5.00 


By Irving Bacheller 
COMING UP the ROAD 


Memories of a North Country Boyhood 


Here, in gracious portraiture, is the true Old Stock, delineated 
by one who knew and loved these sterling pioneers and 
was himself a part of all he saw. $3.50 


By Richard Halliburton 
The GLORIOUS ADVENTURE 


Certainly the most amusing, consistently readable 
and original book of travel since The Royal Road to 
Romance.—N. Y. Herald Tribune. Illustrated, $5.00 


By Walter E. Bundy 
The RELIGION of JESUS 


A plea for reconstruction of our Christianity in the 
light of the religious experience of Jesus himself. 
$3.50 
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Our Magazine Offers Are the 
Friend of the Family Budget 


N THIS modern era 


them 


magazines 

essential part of family life. But there are 
so many you'd like! The family budget seems 
to shrink way down when you think 
style and home magazines for mother, 


business publications for father 


ones for brother 
general magazines for all 
probably think ‘ 


Regular Our 
Price Price 
Ame ‘ric an Boy ($2) (2 Years $3) 

nt eri in Mi agazine $4.50 $4.50 
Pos 5.00 4.25 

t pene Stream 4.50 4.25 
with M. Call's Magazine 3.00 2.50 

cw 


American Magazine ($2.50) (2 Years $4) 


with Collier's Weekly $4.50 $3.75 
ith Child Life 5.50 5.00 
with Cosmopolitan 5.50 5.25 

with Woman's Home 
Companion 3.50 3.00 

cw 

Forum ($4) (2 Vears $6) 

with Bookman $9.00 $8.00 
h Harper's Magazine 8.00 6.00 
with Life 9.00 8.00 
with Scribner's Magazine... 8.00 6.00 


ow 


Gees Housekeeping ($3) (2 Years $4) 
with Americ an S05 $5.00 $5.00 
with € 6.00 4.50 


osmopolitan 


, just the right 
and sister besides all of the 
the family. 
‘they cost too much.” 





are an But they 


prices 
about 
surplus. 
listed, 


You 


Our 
Price 


Regular 
Price 
Good Housekeeping 
with Nature 
with Open Road for Boys. . 
with Youth's Companion. 


ow 


_—, rs Magazine ($4) (2 Vears $6) 
with Century $9.00 $7.00 


$6.00 $5.75 
4.00 3.90 
5.00 4.75 





th Review of Reviews 8.00 6.00 
with Scribner's Magazine 8.00 6.00 
with St. Nicholas. ...... 8.00 7.00 
with World's Work....... 8.00 6.00 


House and Garden ($3.50) (2 Years $5) 
with Arts and Decoration $9.50 $8.25 


with Good Housekeeping 6.50 6.25 
with Vanity Fair ‘ 7.00 5.00 
SDs ic scateaecaee 9.50 7.00 


Saturday Evening Post (1 Year $2.00) 
with Country Gentleman 


a 
(3 years $1.00) $3.00 $3.00 


don’t. 
up your magazine list and then refer ¢ 
given 
surprised to find that the family budget for 
reading matter and education is showi: 


Regardless of cost, 


below. 


You'll be pleas 


If just the magazines you want are 
include them in vour order and 


will bill you. 





Reeular 
Price 
Saturday Evening Post 
with Country Gentleman 
(3 years $1.00) and 
Ladies’ Home Jour 
nal ($1.00) $4.00 
with Ladies’ H. Journal ($1) 3.00 
cw 
Vanity Fair ($3.50) (2 Years $5) 
with American Golfer $6.50 
with Field and Stream 6.00 
with Outlook 8.50 
Se 9.50 
ow 
Vogue ($6) (2 Vears $8) 
with Child Life $9.00 
with McCall's Magazine . 7.00 
with Children (for Parents) 8.50 
with Travel 10.00 
ow 
World's Work ($4) (2 Years $6) 
with American Home .. $5.00 
with College Humor 7.00 
with Harper's Magazine 8.00 
with Youth's Companion 6.00 


Send the Coupon Below to the Mayfair Agency 


Tue Mayrair AGENCY, 


51 East 33d Street, 


New York City 


Please send the following magazines. I am enclosing check for $ 


Name of Magazines 


SEND TO 


Your Name 


Local Address 


Pos Office 
and State....... ; 


If you wish to order magazines for anyone else give full instructions on a separate sheet of paper 
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$4.00 
3.00 


$6.00 
5.50 


7.40 


$8.00 
6.50 


9 ee 


$4.25 
6.00 
6.00 
5.0 
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—=——_ NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 





Theodore Rousevelt’s 
Diaries of Boyhood and 
Youth 
\ nion to ‘‘ Theodore Roose- 
t's Letters to His Children.” 
\n intimate and revealing picture 
the childhood of a great person- 
Illustrated. $2.50 


“Even Unto Bethlehem” 
ik STORY OF CHRISTMAS 
by Henry van Dyke 
th a frontispiece in color by 
\.C, WYETH 
The human story of a divine event, 
reverently and glowingly recorded. 


2I.50 


An Avatar in Vishnu 
Land 

by Stanley Warburton 

The swashbuckling, piratical 
reminiscences of a jute-trader, 
opium-smuggler, and all-round 
adventurer. $3.00 


1: P 
Nigger to Nigger 

by E. C. L. Adams 

Author of ““Congaree Sketches" 
In these amusing and poetic 
monologues and sketches the 
real Southern negro speaks his 
deepest thoughts in his own 
picturesque language. $2.00 


Memoirs of Prince Max 
of Baden 
Authorized translation from 
the German 
The dramatic story of the col- 
lapse of the German Empire as 
told by the last German im- 
perial chancellor 

wo volumes, boxed, $10.00 








The Story of France 
by Paul van Dyke 

Author of ‘‘Catherine de Médicis,” 
etc. 

A one-volume narrative history of 
France for the general reader; au- 
thoritative, unbiassed, and graphi- 
cally written. 


sh 


3.50 


Mother of Kings 
by Norval Richardson 
Letizia Bonaparte, mother of Na- 
poleon, is the heroine of this vivid 
Historic illy 
and complete, it also moves with 
the dash of a novel. 
Illustrated. 


biography. accurate 


$5.00 





My Autobiography 


By 


Benito Mussolini 


“T] Duce” tells his own life story as no one else has—or 
could—recount it. This amazing biography is filled 
with thrilling incident, and vibrant with the personal- 
Illustrated. 


ity of its writer. 





3.50 





Swan Song 
by John Galsworthy 
\n international best-seller. 
lhe best of the three post-war 
syte novels,” 
—Boston Transcript. 
>2.50 
Plays 
by John Galsworthy 
is volume of almost goo pages 
ntains all of Galsworthy’s plays, 
It is in the 
e format as ‘‘Caravan” and 
lhe Forsyte Saga,” and is priced 


same, 


” 


iding “Escape. 


$2.50 














Strange Fugitive 
by Morley Callaghan 
“Callaghan must be accorded 
consideration in any serious 
reckoning of contemporary 
novelists. .swift, clear reading.” 
—Bruce Goutp in the New 
York Evening Post. 

Fourth printing. $2.50 


Costumes by Eros 

by Conrad Aiken 

Fourteen stories by the author 
of ** Blue Voyage.” $2.00 


Yet Do Not Grieve 

by Conal O'Riordan 

\ vigorous novel of England in 
the Napoleonic years. $2.50 


Lean Twilight 

by Edward Shenton 

A penetrating study of a woman 
who shunned reality. $2.00 


At All Bookstores 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


A long-awaited event: 

Peter Pan 

by James M. Barrie 

The most loved of all Barrie’s plays 
is now published for the first time. 
Barrie has written for its first ap- 
pearance a _ characteristic and 
lengthy introduction. 


Boards, $1.25; Leather, $2.00 


The outstanding book for Children’s 
Book Week is 

Drums 

by James Boyd 

with 14 color-plates and 46 black- 
and-white drawings by N.C. Wyeth. 
(Scribner $2.50 Illustrated Classics.) 
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HAS PROSPERITY BEEN GENERAL 


—in the U.S. during the last four years? 


TO WHAT EXTENT 


—is the Republican Administration responsible? 


WHAT CONDITIONS 
—may the country expect: 
— if Smith is elected? — if Hoover is elected? 


Is our national tendency to mortgage the future respon- 
sible for the greater industrial expansion during the past 
few years, or is such condition traceable to politic ‘al con- 
trol?...To what extend do politics affect or govern 
elenns ‘ss conditions? ... Have we in the past attached 
too much importance to the electoral college and not 
enough to the business cycle? 
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Eight “captains of industry’—Roger W. Babson, Henry 
Ford, Glenn H. Curtiss, J. Dugald White, Harvey Firestone, 
Roy D. Chapin, William F. O’ Neill, and Evans Woollen— 
have considered these matters. Out of their experience 
and judgment have come interesting decisions set forth 


in a symposium in The FORUM Magazine.** 


If you are concerned with what men of national, and 
international, industrial importance regard as the prob- 
able economic outcome of the coming election, pur- 
chase The FORUM Magazine at the nearest news stand 
—or use this coupon: 
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The FORUM Magazine H 11-28 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Enter my subscription for 6 months beginning with November—$1.00 
in full payment attached. 


(**The FORUM preserves a non-partisan attitude) 
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¢ Lhe most famous Literary 3 
%, ; | _ a 
¢ Journal in the /¥orld ts % 
% SOME AMERICAN @ Tr san Ys 
“, SUBSCRIBERS’ The Times ye 
KC OPINIONS. LITERARY & 


te la: 
44 “TI have been for many years a regular We 
. € ~~ subscriber. I have the highest opinion 5 il 
te of the Literary Supplement and ae 
4 wouldn't be without it for worlds.” We 
4, ¢ al Cc ’ y ball 
+ An American Ambassador 4 Separate ‘SCom plete Weekly Journal Ye 
‘ —— 

“Ce¢ Ay 


4 “TI consider The Times Literary Sup- It gives the best and soundest review 2. 


vy — by far the best periodical of its of eyery new book of any interest or 5; 
“Fe zind in our language. It notices . " ‘ 
s American books as fally and impartially importance, wherever published. Its 2), 
‘ 0c hi ri gt ; ; ° ‘ od 
oy as books yee tar speer oe England- weekly leading article on some sub- or 
s “ : : ‘ ° . ¥ 
+4 eader in Princeton, NJ. ject of current interest, its complete Ye 
Py , bibliography, its notes on sales and We 
f¢ “We love The Times Literary Sup- : ; ‘ 

S ton © tes ae eo other special features make it eagerly 2), 


44 compared with it here in America.” read by thousands of discerning book- Be 
$9 A Reader in Columbiz County, N.Y lovers in. all parts of the world Pd« 
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SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. He 

The yearly subscription price of the Literary Supplement of the London Times © 


is $4.20. This price includes postage for delivery of the copy direct from the vA 
publishers to your address. If you wish, you may accept the special offer now 2), 
being made (to U.S. and Canadian subscribers only) of a subscription for both sy 
Harper's Magazine and the Literary Supplement for one year each for only $5.00 We 
(full value $8.20). Your order for the Literary Supplement of the London Times, 2). 
or for the special Harper club offer, should be sent to Harper & Brothers, 49, East * 
33rd Street, New York, N.Y. 


ORDER FORM. : 
HARPER & BROS., 49, East 33rd Street, nen 
Gentlemen, “ 
Enclosed please find $5.00, for which send Harper's : 


Magazine and the Literary Supplement of the London 
Times to the address below. : 


Sewer eee w ee ener erases eeeereeeeere 
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All the Magazines You Need at 
Less Cost and No Effort 


OR you do need an astonishing number of them, don't you? It’s largely) 

because you live at the present ume when higher standards of living include 
higher standards of thinking. Native wit is not enough. There is so much in- 
formation that you must have. The world expects you to know what ts hap- 
pening in politics, science, manners, art, finance — all the important phases of 
human life. 


Successful people have found that periodical literature is the only means of 
supplying this wide and varied information. Moreover, there are your own inter- 
ests to follow intelligently. Besides general magazines, those devoted to current 
events, sports, fashions, decorations, and many others, are taken for granted in 
well appointed homes. 


Since the ordering of —and paying for —the necessary subscriptions assumes 
considerable proportions, Harpers MaGazine would like to relieve you of all 
these tiresome details, at remarkable savings. We shall be glad to order all your 


magazines for you — new subscriptions and renewals — at the best possible 
prices — for any month and any addresses you wish. This is a special service for 


Harper readers, and you might give a thought to Christmas while making out 
your list. 


HARPERS MAGAZINE You may ADD any of these 


Regular Our at the price quoted 
Price Price 

with American Mercury $9.00 $6.80 Price Price 
with Atlantic Monthly 8.00 7.25 American Boy $2.00 House Beautiful $2.75 
with Asia 8.00 6.00 American Home 1.00 House and Garden 3.25 
uith Bookman 9.00 7.00 American Magazine 2.50 Nature eT in 
with Child Lite 7.00 6.00 American Mercury 4.50 Outlook 3.50 

with Forum 8.00 6.00 Asia 3.50 Review of Reviews 3. 
with Golden Book 7.00 5.00 Atlantic Monthly 4.00 Scribner's 3.50 
Living Age 8.00 5.00 Bookman 3.50 St. Nicholas 3.50 

u Review of Reviews 8. 6.00 Century 4.00 Scientific American 3.75 
with Scribner's 8 x 6.00 Child Lite 4.50 Theatre Magazine 3.75 
ith Scientitic American 8.00 6.00 Country Life 4.50 Time 4.50 
th Theatre Magazine 8.00 7.25 Field and Stream 3.75 Vanity Fair 3.25 
th World's Work 8.00 6.00 Forum 3.50 Vogue 5.50 

with World's Work and Scribner's 12.00 8.00 Golden Book 3.00 Woman's Home 
Harpers MaGaZINE 2-year subscription to one Good Housekeeping 3.00 Companion 1.00 
address $6.00 Harpers Magazine 3.50 — World’s Work 3.50 
>< 
Harpers Macazine, 49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

You will find enclosed $ ...... for which kindly send the magazines given below to the address spec 
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SEMPL E SCHOOL 


SCOVILLE SCHOOL 


AH 








Training; Social Welfare and Community Service. 
Miss H. M. SCUDDER, 


rloo king New York Harbor. 





SCH@MLS 
AND 
COLLEGES 


_NEW YORK CITY 








THE SPENCE SCHOOL, INC. nnn a anne anne eben nennennn nnn nneenenenneen nanan essnnnas 
— 
t and Day Pupils MERICAN ACADEMY 
26, 28, 30 West ssth Street, New York Cry. OF DRAMATIC ARIS 
——s fi Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
NER SCHOOL . pale 
GARD! oh school with deligtitfal home life For 44 Years the Leading Institution 
reparatory, academic, secretarial, x st graduate courses. for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
Outdoor sports 
‘7 TINGE, Miss M. FE. MASLAND, Principals. Prepares for 


11 East Sist Street, New York Crry Acting Teaching ‘Directing 
as re Develops Poise and Personality 
Fall Term begins October 26th 


ng and Day Pupils. Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
ge Preparatory, Post Graduate. Finishing Courses. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
ges, ast Music , Dramatic Art. Outdoor Recreation. 
Year. Catalog describing all Courses from 
DARRINGTON SEMPLE Princ Room 147- K, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
41-242 Central P. ark West, ‘Hox , NEw YorK CITY Aathdadadadadadadadadadadadadadadadadadadadaadadadadadadadadadadadadaadaadiadadadabadadadndadabadnlnly 








INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART OF THE 
me School for Girls in the Heart of New York's Educational JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


College Preparatory and Cultural Courses. All branches of music 


e of Outdoor Life and Recreations. For students of ability and serious purpose. 
i it and Day Students Catalog 
ysA B. CHISMAN, Principal, FRANK Damroscu, Director 


1006 Fifth Ave., New YorkK Clty. 120 Claremont Ave., New York, N. Y. 








SCUDDER SCHOOL BIRCH WATHEN SCHOOL 
<p Boarding. New York advantages High School. Post | A modern day school for boys and girls. 


e Courses: Home Economics; Secretarial and Executive 150 West 94th Street, 
147 and 149 West o3rd Street, F s 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. New York City. 









DONGAN HALL THE CASTLE 


The Mason School for girls and Junior Colleg 


try School for Girls. 
Renowned the country over for the cham ra its life and the 





reparation. General Course. Music. Art. thoroughness of its work. 
loor sports Catalog. 
MMA BARBER TURNBACH, Head Mistres Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., 
Jongan Hills, ‘St ATEN ISLAND, N. Y. Box 706, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N, Y. 
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THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL 


for your children is perhaps the most important choice you have to make. 
If you have difficulty in making a selection from among the large number 
of schools advertised in the Educational Directory in the front part of this 
issue, feel perfectly free to write us for information and suggestions, stating 
the kind of school wanted, the locality preferred, and the age of the student 
for whom assistance is required. 


School Information Bureau 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 49 East 33rd Street, New York City 














When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 

















SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW YORK 





THE KNOX SCHOOL 
For girls. College preparatory with certificate privileges. 
Junior College, vocational and cultural courses. 
Unusual music and dramatic opportunities 
Golf, skating, skiing, Winter Carnival. Superior horsemanship. 
Catalog 
Mrs. RUSSELL Box H, 


Houcarton, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY 
College preparatory and general courses 
Right Rev. Ernest M. Stires, 
Miss MiriaM A. ByTEL, 


Pres. of Board. 
principal, 
Box H, GarpEN City, New York. 


OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Junior College Dept., Upper and Lower Schools. 


Ciara C. Futier, Principal, 


Box 11-H, OsstntnG-on-Hupson, N. Y. 





PUTNAM HALL 
College preparatory school for girls. 
Special one year intensive course. General courses. 
Special advantages in music and art. 
Supervised sports including riding and swimming. Catalogue. 
ELLEN H. Bartvett, A.B., Principal, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


College preparatory 
Country playground 
Rt. Rev. G. ASHTON OLDHAM, 
Miss MATILDA GRAY, 


and general courses. 


Pres. of Board, 
Principal, 
ALBany, N. Y 


BRIARCLIFF 
Mrs. Dow's School tor girls 
College Preparatory and General Academic Courses. 
Music and Art with New York advantages. 
MARGARET Bett Merrit, M.A., Principal, 
BrRiaRcLirF MANor, N. Y. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs 


Russell Sage 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Work, Household Economics and 
Nursing 
B.A. and B.S. degrees 
Address SECRETARY, 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


BURT’S SCHOOL 


For Tiny Tots 1-12 

Give your child the inheritance of happy memories. 
Supervised training up to Eighth Grade 

Happy home and school life Music, dancing; outdoor play. 
Mrs. M 3URT, 


1120 Constant Ave., PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


OAKWOOD SCHOOL 
Seventy miles from New York City, overlooking Hudson Valley. 
Under Friends’ management. Co-educational. General aca- 
demic courses. A school of high ide ~als with teachers of Christian 
character and culture. 131st year. Very reasonable rates. Address 
WIctiaM J. REAGAN, A.M., Principal, 
Box 102, PouGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


STARKEY SEMINARY 


Co-educational. Endowed. 
Seventh grade and preparation for leading colleges and business. 
Advance work in art and music. Athletics. New Gym. 
On Seneca Lake. Moderate rate. Address 
MARTYN SUMMERBELL, Ph.D., President, 
Box 458, LAKEMONT, N. Y. 





CAZENOVIA SEMINARY 


Co-educational. A College Preparatory and Finishing School of 
the highest type. Founded 1824. Junior Pupils received. En- 
dowed. Adirondack elevation. All athletics. Winter Sports. 
Special Secretarial Courses. 

CaarLes E. HAMILTON, A.M., D.D., President, 

Box H, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


When writing to schools please 
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| MANLIUS 
Aschool of distinguished standing. Scholarship, ath! nd 
tary training build well-rounded manhood. All colleg | 
Next term begins January, 1929. Prospectus. Addr 
Gen'l WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres., 
Box 2111, Man 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


College preparatory and junior schools 

High scholastic standards, normal military training 

Commercial courses, sports. 

Brig.-Gen. MILTON F. Davis, D.S.M., Superintendent 
CoRNWALL-ON-Hups« 





ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 
P) epares boys for College and Business. 
Suervised Study and Athletics. 
Se ‘pard ate school for boys under 13. 
Fully Accredited. 
WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, 


Military tra 


OSSINING-ON-Hupson, 





COOK ACADEMY 


Preparation for college or commercial life. 


Graduates mak 


cessful college students. In Finger Lake country. Excell , 
record. All sports Football team won every game last yea 
Glee club. Band. Public speaking. ssth year. Catalog 


The PRINCIPAL, 
Box H, MONTOUR FALLS 


STONY BROOK SCHOOL 


A Christian college preparatory school for boys. 

Fully accredited. Small classes, college ee focutty. 
$100,000 administration building. New C 

Unusually fine equipment. 

All sports. Catalog. Address the 

PRINCIPAL, B 


ox H, STONY Brook, N. \ 


NORTHWOOD JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Under Lake Placid Club Education Foundation. 
Northwood and other preparatory schools. A home school f ys 
8 to 15 Masters trained in the education of young boys. Unex 
celled —— t sports facilities and instruction. 

Ira A. FLINNER, Director, 





Prepares for 


Box H, LAKE PLactp CLus, N. \ 





} and ———— 


IRVING SCHOOL 


For boys. In beautiful, historic Irving country. 92nd year 
Long record of successful preparation for College Board Examina- 
tions. Certificate privilege 
Accre 4 “4 N State Re ge nts Modern equipment. ( 
Rev. J. . FurMAN, L.H Headmaster, 
Box 900. 


atalog 


TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. \ 


THE STORM KING SCHOOL 
On the spur of the Storm King Mountain. 900 feet above the 
Hudson River, fifty-three miles from New York City. 
Complete preparation for college or technical school. 
General athletics 
R. J. SHORTLIDGE, Headmaster, 
COoRNWALL-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


REPTON SCHOOL 


Meets the requirements of the Young Boy. For Boys 6 to 15s. 
English University Masters. Prepares for best college preparatory 
schools. Modern buildings. Gymnasium. All sports. 

| Catalog and booklets on request. 

V. WILLOUGHBY Bamnett, Headmaster, 

Box M, Tarrytown, N. Y. 





MARTIN INSTITUTE FOR SPEECH 
CORRECTION 


At Martin Hall, home of Dr. Frederick Martin, former director 
of speech improvement N. Y. C. schools. For correction of stam- 
mering, lisping, loss of voice, etc. Methods internationally recog 
nized by medical profession. 





115 DeWitt Park, IrHaca, N. 





A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The facilities of our School Information Bureau are at your 
command for any additional assistance you may require in selecting 
the school best suited to your demands. Address 


School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 








49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 


mention Harper's Magazine 




















SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


CONNECTICUT 











AVON OLD FARMS; AVON, CONNECIIGUT 


A progressive boarding school and junior college tor boys from twelve years 





















For information address 
Francis Mitchell Froelicher, Provost 
Avon Old Farms, Avon, Conn 


upward, founded by Mrs. Theodat« 
Pope Riddle. Excellent faculty 
and equipment 






















ROXBU RY 
| for Boys 
Roxbury Method combines organized school discipline with 
ention to the needs of the individual boy, and insures 
r ident a thorough College Preparation 
1. M SHERIFF, Headmaster, 


CHESHIRE, Conn 


RU MSEY HALL 
rding School for Young Boys Boys are accepted as young 
s ind up to fourteen years of age They are thoroughly pre- 
red for the leading College Preparatory Schools. 
Yearly rate $1500. 
I SANFORD, Principal, 
B.A., M.A., Headmaster, 


H. SCHUTTE, ’ i 
CORNWALL, Conn. 





RIDGEFIELD 
An ae college preparatory school limited to 
60 boy 
In the foothills of the Berkshires, so miles from New 
York. For information write 
THEODORE C. JESsuP, Headmaster, 
RIDGEFIELD, Conn. 





Sure IELD 
ndowed School. Founded 1833. 

Preparatory and General courses 

rate tuition. Separate Junior School. 

atalog address: 

BROWNELL GAGE, 





Athletics for all. 





Ph.D., Headmaster 


4 High Street, SurF1eLD, Conn. 





DE MOTTE SCHOOL 


ge and business preparatory. 

and lower schools 

imer and winter sessions. 

Boys admitted up to 17 years of age. 
RENCE W. De Morte, Headmaster, 








New CANAAN, Conn. 





MILFORD PREPARATORY 


neer in Rapid, Thorough College Preparation. 
8 if success in saving time for boys going to Yale, 
and other colleges. Accredited 
lern equipment Suburban location All sports. 
w catalog and entrance record, address 
FORD SCHOOL, Box 110, MiLForp, Conn. 


Harvard, 





MERRICOURT 
t the Place for Young Children.” 
\ year-round home and school for a few select children 2 to 10. 


Supervised 
Parental care. 


Gardens 
Tutoring. 


*rivate coasting hill. 
Elementary grades. 


play lawns 
Kinde ob cooley n. 
atmosphe 


and 23S “jouN H. Krincssury, M.A., BERLIN, Conn. 





A SCHOOL IN THE EAST 


facilities of our School Information Bureau are at your 
and for any additional assistance you may require in selecting 
1001 best suited to your demands. Address 
1001 Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. € 


CHERRY LAWN SCHOOL 


An Outdoor Progressive School 

Boys and girls from 9 to 19; outdoor classes 
and sleeping porches, 27 acres, lake, gymnasi- 
um, all outdoor sports, own farm, greenhouse, 
dairy. 

Elementary, college preparatory, and ¢rad- 
uate school. Folk dancing, dramatics, applied 
arts, music included in single tuition fee. Large 
faculty, limited enrollment. 


14th year—Sept. 19, 1928-dune 22, 1929 
Dr. Fred Goldfrank, Director, Darien, Conn. 





LITCHFIELD 


For young boys. 
Prepares for all secondary schools. 
Health and happiness achieve fine results in the class room. 
EarLe E, SARCKA, 
Box H, LitcuFiecp, Conn. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


Prepares Boys for College. 

Upper and Lower School. 

Limited Enrollment. 

RAYMOND RICHARDS McOrMonp, A.B. (Yale), Head Master, 
Simssury, Conn 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


CONNECTICUT (continued) 





Country Boarding School 
College Preparation 
MAROT JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Two-Year College Course 


For catalogs address 


Mary L. MAROT, Principal 


Thompson, Connecticut 











SAINT | MARGARET’ S $ SCHOOL 


A School for Girls with City and Country Advantages. 
54th year opened September, 1928,in new fireproof building on 22-acre 
suburban estate Boarding enrollment limited to 80. 

College Preparatory and General Courses 

ALBERTA C,. EDELL, Principal, 


Box H, WATERBURY, Conn. 





THE GATEWAY 
A New England School for Girls. 
Thorough College Preparation. One Year intensive 
for Board Examinations Music, Art and Secretarial] ( 
Outdoor Sports, Riding. Address 
ALIce E, REYNOLDs, 
30 St. 


Ronan Terrace, New Hay: 


THE LOW AND HEYWOOD SCHOOL 
Emphasizing college preparatory work. 
Also general and special courses. 
One year intensive college preparation. 
Junior school. 
62nd year. Catalogue. 


Shippan Point, STAMFoOR 


HILLSIDE 


For Girls. 45 miles from New York 

Preparation for college entrance examina 

General courses. Organized athletics 

MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B 

Vipa Hunt FRANCIs, A.B 
Box 93, 


Prin 
NORWALK 


YALE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Mus.B. degree from Yale University (five year course 
Certificate after third year 
Courses in Theory, ¢ “omposition, 
Violin, Violoncello, Voice 
Apply to Registrar for Bulletin. 
DAVID STANLEY SMITH, Dean, 


History of Music, Pia 


NEw HAVEN 





MASSACHUSETTS 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
Founded 1828 
Prepares boys exclusively for Massachusetts Institute 
ology and other scientific schools 
Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal, 
537 Boylston Street (Copley Square) 


of Tech- 


, Boston, Mass. 


WILBRAHAM 
1817-1928. 
More than a century of service in preparing boys for « 
for life. 
For full information and catalog, address: 
GayYLorp W. DovuGtass, Headmaster, 
WILBRAHAM 





OR C 


THOROUGH 
for Catalog addeesn ws. sfer mpernaes Latent Mestermaanita 
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REPARATION Bo 95TH 








THE SARGENT SCHOOL 
For Physical Education 
For Young Women 
Founded 1881 by Dr. D 
L.. W. SARGENT, 


A. Sargent. 
President, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


For Young Women 3 year regular course One 
year special in medical gymnastics and Swedish massage Playground 
vork Intensive summer courses and camp Dormitories Apply 

» SECRETARY, Box H, 


38th year 


779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Three-year course preparing for teaching and physiotherapy. 
Miss Mary F. Stratton, Director, 
105 S. Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 


Secretarial and Executive Training A school of unusual charac- 


ter and distinctive purpose. Resident School in Boston 


Boston, New YorK, PROVIDENCE 


| PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry 
| Training for kindergarten, primary and playground positi 
University credits. Enroll now for entrance in 1929, 
Send for booklet, “ Training Children.’ 
Harriot HAMBLEN JONES, Principal. 


25 Huntington Ave., Room 320, Boston, Mass 


Ada gba RANA A ane M 





The large volume of school and 
college advertising that appears 
in every issue of 


Harper's Magazine 


makes it a school reference 
that is available at all times. 


There is an advantage in being 
represented in every issue. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


MASSACHUSETTS (continued) 


yACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


for college with congenial companions, under cultured, 
girls are not only fitted to pass examinations, but also 
litable college students. 
ntensive college preparation, elective courses, house 
ice, art and dramatics 
campus in a beautiful New England town 
Id residences and a modern housecraft building 
ing, swimming Catalog 
Mrs. JOHN MacDUvuFFIE, 


170 Central Ave., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


GRAY GABLES 


Department of the Bancroft School of Worcester. 
College Preparation : 
r review for Board Examinations. 
FisHerR, Bancroft School, 
WORCESTER, Mass. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 
y England Academy for Girls. 1828-1928. Advanced 
for High School graduates. College Preparation. Outdoor 

rt Applications accepted for 1929 and subsequent years only 
3ERTHA Batt EY, Principal, 
ANDOVER, Mass. 


CHOATE SCHOOL 
try school in a model town. | 
5 to 19 years of age. | 
Preparatory and General Courses. 
\uGusTa CHoaTE, Vassar, Principal, | 
1600 Beacon Street, BROOKLINE, Mass. | 
| 
| 
| 


HOU SE IN THE PINES 
try School near Boston Accredited College Preparation. 
st Art Musi Household Arts. Dramatics Two 
ite ¢ irse Outdoor Sports Riding Attention to 
jy. Health, and Happiness 
HEDGES. A Separate School for Girls under 15 
RTRUDE E. CornisH, Principal, NorTON, Mass 


BRADFORD ACADEMY | 
rs Old 30 Miles from Boston 
llege offers Two-Year College Course; including courses 
Art Pu blic Speaking, Homemaking 
ar College Preparatory Course 
RINE M. DeNwormTH, Ph.D., President, 
30x 20, BRADFORD, Mass 





HOWARD SEMINARY 


New England Traditions Count in the Girl's Education 
Preparatory, Junior College, and Special Courses 
nomics, Secretarial, Sports, Swimming, Riding 


lited Near Boston 
H. Harris (Ph.D. Vale), President, 
Box 12, West BrRIpGEWATER, Mass. 





Lasell Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 10 miles from Boston 


Two-year courses for high school graduates. Home Eco 

nomics, Secretarial, Music, Art and Dramatic Expression 

courses Athletics, riding, tennis, canoeing, sw ming 

Delightful home life and friendly atmosphere Separate 

school for younger girls. Catalogs 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 

100 Woodland Road Auburndale, Mass. 

















THE MARY A. BURNHAM SCHOOL 
: or girls Established 1877 
College preparatory and special courses, also one year intensive 
college preparation Music, Art, Spoken English 
Opposite Smith College campus Limited to roo 
Outdoor sports Catalogue. 


Miss HELEN E. THompson, Principal, NORTHAMPTON, Mass 





TENACRE 
A Country School for Girls 10 to 14 
Preparatory to Dana Hall. 14 miles from Boston 
All sports and athletics supervised and adapted to the age of the 
pupil Excellent instruction, care and influence 
Miss HELEN TEMPLE COOKE, 
Box B, Dana Hall, WELLESLEY, Mass. 





SEA PINES 
School of personality for girls 
Mild climate All year outdoor sports College preparatory and 
general courses. Character and educational projects 
Summer camp and school or on nselors 
FattH Bickrorb, Principal; I. CHase, Treasur 
Box 10, Bre worl R, Mass. 


On seashore 





WALNUT HILL SC HOOL 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 
Outdoor life. Athletics and winter sports 
17 miles from Boston. 
Founded 1893. 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELOw, Principal, 
Box C, Natick, Mass. 


NORTHAMPTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Regular preparatory course for Smith and other colleges. 
One-year intensive course for high school graduates. 
Nine-acre campus. Outdoor life. 
Principals: 
DorotHy M. BEMENT, SARAH B. WHITAKER, 
Box H, NORTHAMPTON, Mass 





MAINE 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
) and = preparatory Member of American 

ges. Ninety-eighth year. Special piano, home 

ecretarial courses. Gymnasium, tennis, riding Rate 





M. SarFrorp, Principal, 
Box H, PoRTLAND, Maine. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


STONELEIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory and Junior College Courses 
Beautiful estate by the sea. Attractive fireproof mansion. Only 
50 miles north of Boston. 
All sports 
ISABEL CRESSLER, CAROLINE SUMNER, Principals, 
RYE Beacu, N. H. 











VERMONT 


CHOOL IN ‘NEW ENGLAND 


es of our School Information Bureau are at your 
any additional assistance you may require in selecting 
best suited to your demands. Address 

ol Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

19 E. 33rd St., N. Y. € ‘ 





BISHOP "HOPKINS HALL 


School for girls on shore of Lake Champlain. College Preparatory 


and general courses. Music. Art. All sports Invigorating 
clime wr Moderate tuition. Small classes. Riding. Rt. Rev. 
se Hall, President and Chaplain. Catalogue. 


A ER H. CAMERON, Principal, 
BURLINGTON, Vt. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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RHODE ISLAND 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 
A century-old school of distinctive character for boys. 
strictly college preparatory. 
Separate upper and lower schools 
Complete equipment. 
ream asium with swimming pool. 

- RaLston Tuomas, Headmaster, 


Address: 
Provipence, R, I. 


THE MARY C. WHEELER SCHOOL 


A Modern Town and Country School for Girls. 
College preparatory, general, and post-graduate course 
Art, Music, Dramatics. 

Riding, swimming and out-door sports. 
Country residence for younger girls. 
Mary Hecena Dey, Principal, 





Proving: RI 








KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


An Endowed School — Thirty-Fourth Year. 

On the Estate of Chancellor Kent in the 
twenty miles from New York. 

College Preparatory 

Academic. 

Music. 

Art. 

Athletics 


Hills of New Jersey 


Harriet Larnep Hunt, Principal, 


SummtrT, N. J. 





MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL 
A Country School for Girls, near New York 
College Preparatory, Cultural and Special Courses 
Outdoor Sports. 
Address 
REGISTRAR'S OFFICE, 





ORANGE, N. J. 





DWIGHT SCHOOL 


For Girls. 

College Preparatory and Special Finishing Courses. 
Music. Art. Science Athletics. 

Miss Frances Leccett, Mrs. CHARLES W. Hu tst, Principals, 
ENGLEWOop, N. J. 





ST. MARY’S HALL 


On the Delaware. 


Church boarding school for girls. o2nd year. Moderate cost. 
College preparatory. Junior a and general courses. Lower 
school. Organized sports. Catalo; 

Eruer: M. Spurr, A.M., Principal, Box H, 


BURLINGTON, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY LIND 


| KINGSLEY sc HOOL 


Day and boarding fp. W 
‘ollege preparatory for boys. 

22 miles from N. Y. ¢ 

Senior and Junior Schools. 
For catalog address 

THe HEADMASTER, 


BLAIR 


Box M, 


Essex Fert 








A preparatory school for 300 boys in the Highlands of 
New Jersey. 
Founded in 1848. Separate Lower School. 
Illustrated catalog upon request 
CHARLUS H. Bresp, Headmaster, 
Box I, BLarst% 


PEDDIE 


Emphasizes preparation for College Entrance Board Exa 
Six Forms including two grammar grades 
Boys from 30 states. Modern buildings. 
Athletics for every boy. 

63rd year. 





6o acres. 


Box 11-B, Hicurstown 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


A preparatory day school for boys. 
CHANTER Cornisa, J.D., Principal. 


East ORANGE, * 





FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 


For boys 7 to Is. 
Modified military training —inculcates obedience, 
self-control. 
The school with the personal touch. 
fst. 1901. Catalog. 
Major Caas. M. DUNCAN, 


orderliness 


Box 1116, FREEHOLD, N. J 





THE HARTRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


(so minutes from New York.) A country school with beautiful 
grounds. College Preparatory and General Courses. Over fifty 


girls in leading colleges to-day Resident department carefully 
restricted. Special attention to Music and Art. Athletics, Dra- 
matics, Riding 


EmMeLYN B. HartTrinGe, Vassar, A.B., Principal, 
PLAINFIELD, 


N. J. 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient fa 
small classes; individual attention. Boys taught how to st 
Supervised athletics. oO Tt. Cc. 
oo year. Catalogue. 
Col. T. D. LANvbOon, Principal, Drawer C-6, 
BORDENTOWN-ON-THE- DELAWARE, N. J 





COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 


A registered Catholic college for women at Morristown, ee 
offering courses leading to Bachelor degrees in arts, science and 
music Home Econon Campus of 400 acres. 

Tennis, hockey, riding 

Catalogue. Address 

Office of the DEAN, 






Box H, CONVENT STATION, N. J. 


CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


“A good School for Girls.” 








DE VITTE MILITARY ACADEMY 
$so monthly. 
Boys 6 to 14, modified ey training, open 12 months. 
32 miles from New Yor 
60 acres, Summer camp 
Maj. L. De Vitts, 
Box D, MorGanvitte, N. J 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from an 
the la number of schools advertised in this issue, ! 








Full information on request. - feel perfect 1 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full partix 
R. J. TRevorrow, Pres., School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Box 38, HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 49 E. 33rd St., N.Y. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
GEORGE SCHOOL BEAVER COLLEGE 
Quaker Co-educational. College Preparatory. 227 acres woods | For Women. ° 
and fields bordering the Neshaminy. Manual training, debating, | Continuing the work of Beechwood. General and Junior (¢ colle “ge 
household arts, all athletics. Own farm. Catalogue. courses with Diploma and Degree. Journalism. 
G. A. Watton, A.M., Prin., equipment. New $100,000 dormitory. Catalog. Address Box H, 


Box 254, GEORGE SCHOOL, Pa. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 








' JENKINTOWN, Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA salenabaniaiaiied 





sISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


genial School Life and Special Opportunity for Study of Home 

s, Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Secretarial Work, 

‘ Art and Music. College Preparatory Courses. New 
nas and Swimming Pool. Horseback riding. 


Mrs. . N. WYANT, Box 235, BETHLEHEM, Pa. 





LINDEN HALL 


83rd Year. Large Campus. 
jowment permits Moderate 


4 Bldgs. 
Tuition. Courses: 


New Gym and 
Academic, 


rat Secretarial, Cultural, Music, Post Graduate. Separate 
wl. Attractive Home Life Riding. All Sports. 
m Phila. Catalog 
NGEL, D.D., Box 101, Lititz, Pa. 


HIGHL AND HALL 

rn educational standards. College 
‘Advanced work. Music, Art, 

Outdoor life. Camp in the 


preparatory. General 
Secretarial, Domestic 
Alleghenies for week-ends. 
Maup VAN Woy, A.B., Principal, 

Box 450, HOLLIDAYSBURG, Pa. 











| Pennsylvania Museum G 
| School of Industrial Art 


Department of Art—Textile Department 
FOR STUDENTS WHO DESIRE 
Professional Training in Art in Industry 
Particularly as related to all phases of design and | 

applied design | 
Circular of Information on Request | 
ENROLLMENT LIMITED 


Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia 

















N HALL 


redited. College 


PENN 
Preparatory and Junior College 
atory of Music Month of May at Ocean City 
ling featured All modern buildings 
m communicates with bath For catalog address, 
FRANK S. MaGiii, A.M., Headmaster, 
30x A, CHAMBERSBURG, Pa 








THE BALDWIN SCHOOL 
1001 for girls 
for Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Mt. Holyoke 
Wellesley Colleges 
H FORREST JOHNSON, A.B 


. Radcliffe, Smith, 


, Head of School, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





OGON 12 SCHOOL 


A finishing school 25 
is analyzed by 


minutes from Phila. _ Indi- 
psychologists and studies pursued in a 


1 ay “stab. 1850. Rydal Hall, girls 7-14. Camp in 
Mounts iins. Catalog 
4A. SUTHERLAND, Prin., 
MONTGOMERY Co., Pa. 


THE MARY LYON N SCHOOL 


» Philadelphia. 

aration. General courses. 

i art Catalog 

i Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals, 

30x 1502, SWARTHMORE, Pa. 






A GIRL’ S SCHOOL 


difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 

gen oes of schools advertised in this issuc, feel perfectly free 

writ for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 
| Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


49 E. 33rd. a, 8. ¥. 





| KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL ‘FOR BOYS 


Areal school for regular fellows ork hard, play hard and forge 
ahead! All outdoor sports, 200-acre « sae Ali students join in at 
least 2 or 3 sports. Preceptorial system enables boys to progress as 
fast as they desire. 

Write for the “ Kiski Plan” in detail 

Dr. A. W. WILson, President, Box 928, SALTSBURG 





PERKIOMEN 

A School of Opportunity for the Boy who wants to Make Good 
High Academic Standards 125 Perkiomen Boys now in 50 different 
colleges Industrious spirit Congenial School Life. Careful super 
vision. Physical Training for every boy. Junior School with home 
care Moderate rates 

OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, 


D.D., Principal, 


Box 108, PENNsBURG, Pa 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL ACADEMY 
A widely recognized, moderately priced, preparatory school. 
Wholesome school life and sports. 
Unusual equipment and location. 
pees boys prepared for college in the last 30 years. 
E. . HartMan, Pd.D., Principal, 
Box 400, LANCASTER, Pa. 


CHESTNUT HILL 


All graduates have entered college 
years 

Excellent health record. 

Junior and Senior Schools. 

Near Philadelphia. 

T. R. Hype, M.A. (Yale), Box H, 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 
145th year 
Prepares for all colleges; experienced teachers; small classes; ideal 
location; new plant including Junior, Middler and Senior Depts. 
Large campus, fine playing fields and courts. 
ARTHUR E. Brown, Headmaster, 


without condition for three 


Complete equipment. 


CHESTNUT HILL, Pa. 


Box H, HARRISBURG, Pa. 





MARYLAND 





DONAL DSON 

copal School in the Blue Ridge foothills, 
n For Boys 10-18 years 
upervised athletics. 


near Baltimore 
High sc holastic standing. 
New fireproof dormitory. 








\kD W. BomperGer, M.A., Headmaster, 


Box 34, ILcHESTER, Md. 


SEV ERN SCHOOL 


ry boarding school for boys. Ideal location on Severn 
ar Annapolis Prepares for College, West Point and Annap- 
ptionally thorough work given and demanded. Students 
w to study Water sports and all athletics. Boarding 
Limited to fifty. Catalog 
ND M. TEEL, Ph.B., Principal, 








SEVERNA ParK, Md. 





A SOU THERN SCHOOL 


have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 

number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 

us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 
ol Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


49 E. 33rd St., N. ¥. C 





| 





ROBERTS-BEACH 


Preparatory School for Girls In the country, close to Baltimore, 
where specialized college preparation and unusually delightful home 
life are blended most succe ssfully Address 

Lucy GrorGe Roserts, Ph.D., or 

SaRAB MorREHOUsSE Beach, Ph.D., 

Box 300, CATONSVILLE, Md. 








MARYLAND COLLEGE 


For Women. 60 minutes from Washington. 

State Authorized College Degrees in: Lite: — Domestic Science, 
Kindergarten, Physical Education, Music. Graduates in demand for 
positions. Enjoyable Social life. Fire-proof buildings. 
baths. Athletics. Swimming pool. Est. 1853. Catalog. 

Box H, Luruervitie, Md. 





Private 





GARRISON FOREST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Modern. Well Equipped. In the beautiful Green Spring Valley 
= ar Baltimore. Intermediate, C — Preparatory or, General 
“ourses, including Music and Art 
Horseback Riding and Sports. Catalog. 
Miss MARY MONCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, 
Box H, Garrison, Md. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 











SCHOOLS & 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 





COLLECES 





MARTHA 
For Girls. 


Happy, healthful school-days, beautiful 


estate, with city and country advantages. 


WASHINGTON SEMINARY | 

on 

| 

Junior, Collegiate and High School forms. 

Household Secretarial Science, 

Art 
Address the 
DECRETARY 

Box M, Oakcrest, 3640 16th Street, N. W., Wasaincton, D. C. 


Science, Music, 


Expression 








NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


In beautiful Amentdale, suburbs of Washington, D. ( 
Junior college and college preparatory for girls 
Music, art, home economics, expression, secretarial 
261 res in wooded campus. 
J. E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres., 
Box 101, Forest ( ‘ 


KING-SMITH STUDIO SCHOOL 


Residential School for Young Women 
Music, Dancing, Dramatic Art, Languages; any art 
college subject may be arranged 
uition according to amount of work chosen F 
Mr. and Mrs. AuGust KINnG-SiruH, Directors, = 
1747 New Hampshire Ave., WaASHIN 











CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


Junior College and Senior High School at Washington | 


25th year 12-acre campus Academic courses 
Home Economics Secretarial, Music, Art, Dramatic depart- 
ments Athletics Riding. Swimming 


Write for catalog 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection f 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel px 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full ; 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


THE 











F. E. Farrincton, Ph.D., Box H. Wasuincton, D.C 49 E. 33rd St., > ( 
— ul 
SOUTHERN COLLEGE 
RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY Established 1863.— “‘In the Heart of Virginia.”’ Junior ¢ 
Beautiful mountain location at southern end of Shenandoah. High School or Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Secretarial, D 
Prepares for college or business. Expression, Dramatics. Social Training. National Patronag - 
Large dormitories. Low rates liberal endowment ate. Tours to Virginia Shrines. Golf, Swimming, Ten: S 
Modern gyn nasium and swimming pool sports. Catalog. Gymnasium. College Clubs. Attractive one-year ortwo-yea: 
Col. WM. R. PHELPS, Principal, Vv for High School graduates. Accredited Work. 
Box H, Beprorp, Va. ArTHuR KyLe Davis, A.M., Litt.D., 





STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 


One of the most distinguished schools in America preparing for 
niversities, Government Academies, Business 
Superb disciplinary training equaled by academic excellence. 
Col. RussELL, B.S., LL.D., Pres., 
Box H, (Kable Station), STAUNTON, Va. 


T'nos. H 


WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 

The school is planned to teach girls how to study; to bring them 
nearer nature, and to inculcate ideas of order and economy. 

College Preparatory and Cultural Courses. 

Separate cottage for young girls. 

French the language of the house. 
Mile. Lea M. BouLicny, 


Box 8, WARRENTON, Va. 


201 College Place, Peterssur 








VIRGINIA COLLEGE (JUNIOR) 


For girls. Four years preparatory, Junior College Ac 
European and American instructors. Secretarial training 
economics, journalism, music, art, expression, library l 
Modern equipment. Athletics MIL 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. COLLEN, 


Box H, Roanox 


MANCH COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
Combines vocational courses with cultural. 
in musical art. Also High School Subjects, A.B. Courses, ¢ 
Art, Costume Designing, Interior Decorating, Swimming, } 
All Athletics State Authorized Bachelor Degrees. 
For information address Director MANCH COLLEGE, 
Care of Box H, College Park, STAUNTON 


onservatory 





WEST VIRGINIA 


RO! 





ST. HILDA’S HALL 


The Chevron School for Girls. 





A country school in historic Shenandoah Valley. Sixty miles 
from Washington Coll preparatory, cultural, graduate courses. | 
You should see it to understand it Church School 


MARIAH PENDLETON Duvat, Principal, 


Box H, O_p CuHartes Town, W. Va. 


GREENBRIER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Prepares for college and business. Limited to 300 “ 
New modern fire-proof buildings near White Sulphur Springs 

High Moral Tone. Individual attention. Ages 8 to 21 

All Sports. Full Course with graduate work. 116th year = 


Catalogue—Address: 


Moderate rate. 
i. Box M, Lewissurc, W. \ 


CoL. H. B. Moore, 





KENTUCKY 


KENTUCKY M 





ILITARY INSTITUTE 


Oldest private military school in U.S. Boys 8 to 19. Fully accredited 
all colleges Tutorial attention zz & F.% Horseback Riding, 
Swimming, ete 11 miles from Louisville. Catalog: Address — 


Box H, Lynpon, Ky. 


TENNESSEE 


WARD-BELMONT 


An accredited Junior College for girls and young women 
Also preparatory school. 
Meets the exacting demands of a most discriminating patr 
Complete appointments. For information address 
THE SECRETARY, 
Belmont Heights, Box 408, NASHVILLE, Tenn 








OHIO 


GLENDALE 


Juntor College and Preparatory. Est. 1854. 
A home school for 50 girls Tutorial system. 
Music, Home Economies, Art, Secretarial 
Rates $1000-$1200. Suburban to Cincinnati. 
THe GLENDALE COLLEGE, Inc., Box 128, 
GLENDALE, Ohio. 





When writing to schools please 


MICHIGAN 





PATON HALL 


The Pennington School for Girls 
College Preparatory, General and Cultural Courses. 
Emphasizing a four-fold development. 
Affiliated with Camp Interlochen, Interlochen, Michigan. 
Address: Mrs. P. O. PENNINGTON, President, 

Box H, Romeo, Mic! 





mention Harper's Magazine 
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ILLINOIS 








































































aw 
FRANC ES ‘SHIMER SCHOOL MONTICELLO SEMINARY 
: Young W« = n 3 year College, 4 years Academy College Preparatory and Junior College Courses. Music. Art 
eee an eee y are es Dramatics. Physical Education. Secretarial, Home Economics. 
. igo po Ba rin utdoor sports 30 miles from St. Louis. 300 acre campus. All sports. 
KEE AM “B.D gy ee hbo s. Catalog For catalog and views address: 
Box 604, Mr. CARROLL, Il) HARRIET RICE CONGDON, Govrrey, Ill. 
FERRY HALL TODD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
hed cote ge preparatory school for girls, in 12 wooded 6to1rs. 81st year. 100 boys. Progressive methods. 
x ng to Lake Michigan, suburban to Chicago. Advanced 20 teachers and housemothers who understand boy nature. 
— f High School graduates. Sports. Gymnasium, pool. Individual attention. Honor Ideals. Hour from Chicago in hill 
h year country. Modern buildings. Write for CATALOG: 
REMAIN, Prin., Nose HILL, Principal, 
Box 302, LAKE Forest, Ill. Box D5, Woopsrock, Ill 
THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL | LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 
| Non-Military. Honor Ideals. Prepares boys for Harvard, Yale 
——— + your children is perhaps the most important choice you have to Princeton, State Universities, and others. Fully Accredited. 
Beautiful location on Lake Michigan — one hour north of Chicago 
If you have difficulty in making a selection from among the All athletics. Modern Buildings Endowed. Catalog of: 
a . ede Joun Wayne RICHARDS, Headmaster, 
er of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free Box 116, LAKE Forest, II. 
; for information and suggestions, stating tlhe kind of a 
the locality preferred, and the age of the student | MACLEAN COLLEGE OF VOCAL, DRAMATIC 
ted, 1e locality preferred, anc 1€ age 1e Ge 
( : ; AND SPEECH ARTS 
sistance is requested. Vocal art. Stagecraft Dramatic art Movietone. Musical 
5 comedy. Personality. Culture Enter now. 
nformation Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Dr. J. C. MacLean, President 
; M. CATHARINE Lyons, Vice-President 
9 E. 33rd St., N. ¥.C Dept. H, 2835 So. Michigan Ave., Catcaco, Ill. 
MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Preparatory School for Girls 
r ° The American Rugby. 
redited. Liberal academic course for those not going to : . = a 
Courses in Music, Art, Domestic Science. Casefal inctruction Eminently fitted for training Ame rican boys. 
, 3 a oe “ ; 4 Thorough scholastic and military instruction 
lasses. Complete equipment and recreational facilities Situated on hich ground in Waukesha County Lake Region 
n. Moderate fees. For catalog address Cat alog " — - ee — 
\NNA A. RayMOND, A.M., Principal, — ¥ e " 
Box H, Milwaukee-Downer Seminary, MILWAUKEE, Wis. Box SL, DELAPIELD, Wis. 
ae 
ROC KY MOUNTAIN RANCH SCHOOL LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
l Hygiene School Standard college for young women. 
om oy needing individual scientific treatment. Two- and four-year courses. Accredited. 
ll-year climate Altitude 6000 ft Conservatory advantages. 50 minutes from St. Louis. 
wcially designed building Address 102nd year. every modern facility. Catalog. 
k ©. LANGER, A.M. Harvard, Director, . L. RoeMER, Pres., 
Si_ver City, N. M. Box 628, St. CHARLES, Mo. 
CALIFORNIA 
. wu. ames MRT 8 nnn — 
, oe THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
- Upon the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for 
girls. Forty minutes from San Diego. Intermediate School. 
Preparation for Eastern Colleges 
. . . . Caroline Seely Cummins, Headmistress 
F you have difficulty in making a selection The Rt. Rev. W. BERTRAND STEVENS, President, Board of Trustees, 
from among the large number of schools Box 16, La Jota, Calif. 
advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free Seige mone ae ye a = ig 
to write us, stating the type of school wanted, THE DEANE SCHOOL 
amore : In beautiful Montecito between mountains and sea. Thorough 


the locality preferred, the amount you desire ‘ preparation for oaiene, combined with wholesome out of door 
g activities in unexcelled climate. 
to spend, and the age of the person for whom : ™ 
— e ‘ Hewitt ReyNoips, M.A., Headmaster, _ ; 
assistance is requested. = SANTA Barbara, Calif. 


’ 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE BEVERLY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Located in most healthful climate. Non-sectarian and non-military 
49 East 33rd St. New York, N. Y. Seventh grade through high school. 
Educators, ministers and laymen on advisory board. 
Scholarship and sports equitably blended. 
Annual catalogue on request. 
vs iat sm Pee 368 South Virgil Ave., Los ANGELEs, Calif 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 











SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


CALIFORNIA YRNIA (continued) 


PAGE MILITARY ACADEMY 
A BiG school for little boys. 
And Page is designed wholly to serve their 
needs 
Matrons give sympathetic motherly attention 
Modified militar 
The largest school of its kind in America. 
Catalog 
Major Rosert A. Gisss, Headmaster, 





1245 Cochran Ave., Los ANGELEs, Cal 


SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEmy f 
“The West Point of the West." Junior Unit R. O — 
Fully accredited. Prepares for college, West Point 
Lower school for young boys. On bay and ocean 
Sports. Catalog. 
Col. Tos. A. Davis, President, 
Box K, Pacific Beach Station, San I 


A SCHOOL IN THE ‘WEST 
The facilities of our School Information Bureau 
command for any additional assistance you may requir 
the school best suited to your demands. Address “ 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
49 E. 33rd St., N. \ 





FOREIGN AND TRAVEL 


EVERSHOLME SCHOOL 
Rovezzano, Florence, Italy. 
An international school for girls. 
Languages Music and Art. 
Travel during the holidays 
Moderate rates. Catalogue on request American address: 
Room 1405, 19 West 44th St., New York City. 


HOME AND TRAVEL 


For Girls. ‘nique combination of school and travel. Qualified 
teachers. College preparatory or finishing courses. Moderate cost 
Mrs. L. H. STEVENSON, Miss A. T. ELLIson, B.A., 
9 Viale Margherita, FLORENCE, Italy. 
Or: Secretary, 255 N. Hermosa Ave., SIERRA Mapre, Calif. 





MISS BARRY’S FOREIGN SCHOOL 

For Girls Florence, Italy A school of high cultural standards. 
Home life. Individual progress Finishing School, College Pre- 
paratory, Junior School, Day School Travel trips Entrance 


any time Pupils distinguished by proficiency in spoken French 
and Italian Freedom assured under careful chaperonage. 

Address, 

Director, Box 142, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


MISS STOUT’S EUROPEAN SCHOOL 


For Girls. October to June. 4 months Rome, Florence, Paris, 
London 3 months’ travel including southern Germany, Czecho 
slovakia, Belgium, and Holland Winter holiday St. Moritz and 
Riviera Classes in History, Literature, French, History of Art. 
Catalog on request. 

HELEN L. Strout, 

Morgan & Co., 14 Place Vendome, PArIs, FRANCE 





FLOATING UNIVERSITY 
Around the World—For Men and Women. 
Only Cruise of its kind sailing this year, Nov. 8. 
Registrations now open for College Year 1929-30. 
INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY CRUISE, INC. 

Box M, 11 Broadway, New Yor 


Travel Schools 


will find in Harper’s Magazine a 
most effective medium for publicity 
purposes. Read by those who appre- 
ciate the educational advantages of 
travel and have the means to secure | 
these benefits for their children, it | 
is the avenue of surest appeal to a 
most desirable clientele. 


Full information regarding rates will 
be gladly furnished. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd St. New York, N. Y. 
























THE UNUSUAL CHILD 


(Not mentally defective.) 
Speech Defects and Inhibitions. 
Lack of Coérdination. 


Established 1907. 


FOR ERCEPTOUNAL AND UNUSUAL CHILDREN 





| STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


A special school for backward girls. Individual instructior 
Experienced teachers. Happy home life. Healthful lo 
Out-of-door and water sports. 30-acre estate. 

Member Special School Ass'n. 

Auice M. Myers, Principal, 

Haze G. CULLINGFOrRD, Ass't Principal, Box C, HALIFAX, Mass 


SEGUIN SCHOOL 


For children who deviate from the normal. Limited to 25 ed 





Write for Appointment or Information. | cable little boys, girls and young women. (No epileptics 
, | teachers. 5 governesses. Large grounds. Tuition $1800 to $20 
THE NEIDLINGER SCHOOL, | Soman r school in mountains June 15 to Sept. 15, $450. 


192 Prospect Street, East ORANGE, N. J. 


STEWART TRAINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Devoted to care and training of Backward Girls. Ideal sub 
urban home life Tender care. Our motto “Happiness First.’ 
Best dietary. Individualinstruction in academic branches, industrial 
arts, domestic arts, gymnasium. On Bethlehem Pike 24 miles from 
Philade Iphia 
Mrs. Luetia A. STEWART WEIR, Principal, 
P. O. Box 26, CoLMar, Pa. 





DORETHY-HALL SCHOOL 


Established roro. 
Home school by the sea, for backward and nervous children. 
Address 
Miss KATHRYN M. DoRETRHY, or 
Miss EVANGELINE HALL, 
BeELMAR, N. J. 


THE TROWBRIDGE TRAINING SCHOOL 
A Home School for Nervous and Backward Children. 
The Best in the West 
Indorsed by Educators and Physicians. 
State Licensed 
BE. Haypn Trowsripce, M.D 
2833 Forest Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 











When writing to schools please 


irs. E-ste M. Secutn, Director, 
Orance, N. J 





JAYNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

PROBLEM CHILDREN 

A psychological school for young children in need of individ 
development — educational, physical, emotional. Specializing 
brain injuries, spastic paraly sis, re-education, speech correction 4 
development, sleeping sickness, nutritional and habit problems 
Medical supervision. 

Mrs. BLancue D. NELSON, Prin., Jayne Preparatory Schoo! 

2509 Forest Ave., CANSAS City, M 


SCHOOL FOR LIP READING AND 
SPEECH CORRECTION 


Adults and children. Individual instruction. Abnormalities 
speech corrected. Specializing in teaching the hard-of-hearing « 
enabling him to be in the school with normal children. 

Miss = M. a. Beat AUNLICH, 154 East 79th St., New York, N. \ 


A PRIVATE. ‘SCHOOL 
If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfec tly { free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving f particulars. 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S 5 gs 
E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 











mention Harper’s Magazine 





SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


FOR EXCEPTIONAL AND UNUSUAL CHILDREN (continued) 








“You should see how 
Bobbie 1s developing” 


‘Bossie was our first child, you know. We were traveling at that time ( 
and I could not get proper food and care. The baby never grew as he ( 
should. The other children are perfectly normal, but Bobbie never got ( 
over the malnutrition of his early days. 


‘A year ago we sent him to a special school that we saw advertised. \ 
It has done wonders tor him. He is with his teachers nearly all the \ 
time, and is getting stronger and progressing in his school work. 
We are not planning to bring him home for several years, for he is 
‘and girls getting on wonderfully at the school.” 





here are schools for all types of retarded boys and girls in the Special School Association 
the members of which adhere to a high standard of equipment and 
nstruction. Ask any of the following for further information: 





rkINS Scnoon, Lancaster, Mass SvanpisH Manor Scuoo., Halifax, Mass 
‘> View Scoot, White Plains, N. Y Bancrorr Scuoo., Haddonfield, N. J 
| Frorencr NIGHTINGALE ScHoo., Katonah, N. Y 


(Of 


MEMBERS 


| SPECIAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


| Headquarters, Hotel McAlpin, New York City 
N. Y, v 











SS} THE TRAINING SCHOOL at VINELAND, N. J. | FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 
— i to the interests of those whose minds have not developed A Special School for Boys. 
_ Scho »ols, shops, farms, research laboratory, summer For 15 years we have maintained a school for boys who are slow, 
r teachers - and have enabled many to return to their normal grades. Indi- 
Dy year, $900 thereafter vidualized schedule of work and study. 41 miles from New York 
in the beautiful hills of Westchester County 








‘STONE, Director. C. EMERSON NASH, Superintendent 
Box 400, VINELAND, N. J 











RupDOLPH S, Frirp, Principal, Box S, KATONAH, N. Y 
BANCROFT SCHOOL FOR RETARDED THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 
CHIL DREN | For Exceptional Children. 
juipment. Resident Nurse and Physician. Three Separate Schools 
Home vironment. Individual Instruction. Girls, Boys, Little Folks. 
. Mass 1er camp in Maine. Established 1883. Catalogue Booklet 4 
E. A. FARRINGTON, M.D. and Jenzia C. Coo.ey, Directors, Mrs. MOLLIE Woops Hare, Principal, 
Box 141, HADDONFIELD, N. J. Box 192, LANGHORNE, Pa 
10 $200 THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL MISS COMPTON’S SPECIAL SCHOOL 
r treatment and instruction of physically defective and backward F lo of Resavded Manteti 
I Expert care and training. Special attention given to | or Girls of ahaa eniality. 
N.J il Hemorrhage, paralysis, speech disorders and birth injury Number limited - 
—— Also backward Deaf children individual instruction. 
,sUDIA Minor REbDD, FANNY A. COMPTON, Principal, 
LANSDOWNE, Pa. 3809 Flad Avenue, Saint Louts, Mo. 

















lhe large volume of school and college y 
advertising that appears in every issue of 


‘ HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


makes it a school reference that is available at 
e all times. ‘There is an advantage in being repre- 
sented in the Educational Directory of every issue. 









































SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


UNCLASSIFIED 


ORT STORY WRITING | 
One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
pease over $5000 in spare time. 

_ undreds are selling constantly to 
S leading publishers. 
tr Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson 
course in writing and marketing of the Short-Sto 
and sample copy of THE WRITER’ S MONTHL 
> free. Write today. 
sSenwein } The Home Correspondence School 
2’ Dent. 75 Springtield, Mass. 

















DEVELOP POWER 


AT HOME 


to initiate, persevere, achieve; carry on through life 
your education; earn credit toward a Bachelor degree, by 
using the 450 courses 


The Anibversity of Chicago 


Gives by Correspondence 


Inguire, or check the advertisement to show desire and mail 
to 313 Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 











The Phoenix Art Ins stitute 


offers a thorough, practical art 
kind that will get you somew 





i group of noted artists — Frank! 
man Rockwell, L. M. Phoenix, T} 
C. E. Chambers, J. Scott Williams, W. H. Gert} 
ley, Charles Livingston Bull. Commercial Art, | 
ign. Instruction day or evening in our New York 
home study. Send tor Bulletin H. 350 Madis 
Tel. Murray Hill 2180 
y TRTITUT a 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Offers a wide variety of subjects for Home Study 


instruction of members of the University teaching staff 
Write for our bulletin of information 
Home Study Department H, Columbia University, \_ \ 


( 


Lincoln did it! Also thousands of oth 
— YOU Doliticans and busines. 
can become a law ve 
law trained puaineas map through | 
ss y euepe ~7 ee le -~ practicing 
wyers of our Tite toda 
AT free book. : 


HOME American Corr. , Dept. 


Study 


of Law, 3601 
1418, Chic ago 




















If you are in doubt 


as to where you will send your boy or 
girl or have difficulty in selecting just the 
sort of school or summer camp you are seek 
ing from among those advertised in this 
issue, the School Information Bureau will 
be glad to offer suggestions. When mak- 
ing inquiry of this Bureau please use coupon 
below and state kind of school or camp de- 
sired, for boy or girl, location preferred, etc. 
SCHOOL INFORMATION BUREAU 


Use this Coupon ‘ 











Name.. 


Address 


11-28 
SCHOOL INFORMATION BUREAU 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
49 East 33rd Street, NEW YORK. 


I am desirous of obtaining information 
in reference to 

















When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 











stitute 


3601 
cago 
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THE BEST of the Old 
and the New World 


frue worth stands the test of changing times and varying public 


tastes. 


In the Old World, THe Mancuester Guarpian has been the 
ifailing buttress for sane public opinion for more than a century; 
the New World, Harper's tor more than three-quarters of a 

century. 


The Manchester Guardian 


WEEKLY 
is published especially for overseas readers to give week by week 


in a concise form the gist of the news, reviews and opinions of the 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN DalLy. 


It is a storehouse of information on international politics, European 
trends of thought, current English literature, and cultural develop- 
ments the world over. 


The intellectually inclined in more than sixty countries depend on 
THe MancHester Guarpvian WeekKLy to keep them furnished with 
reliable information on all important world happenings and to keep 
their viewpoint on vital affairs clear and unprejudiced. 

7 


/ 
Subscription Combination Terms: F 


Harper’s and The Manchester Guardian W eekly af 


The yearly subscription for THe MancHESTER GUARDIAN Ps Harper 
7 ; ; x fie & Bros. 
WEEKLY alone is $3.00 a year and should be sent to THE /° 498. 33rd St. 
. , . y , N , ‘ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 222 West 42nd Street, New York 7 siti 
Fi Gentlemen: 
7 Enclosed please find $5.00 


Tce onan . -_ ; —_— Bi 3 Z. for which send Harprr’s 
and THe Mawncuester GuarpiaAn WEEKLY at a edieeaahaanenad iar kia, 


special offer now being made (to U. S. and ran GUARDIAN WERELY to the 
| er } eing made (t ( tS. 


City. If you wish to have both Harper’s MaGazine 


Canadian subscribers only) the price is only / 


Vame 


$¢.00 (full value $>.00). Your order for the 7 
special club offer should be sent to Harper Pil Local Address sdaapeamebbenitcbeaeae 
‘ Brotuers, 49 East 33rd Street, 7 p, 
New York City. 


( Office and State 


7 Use This Form 
if 




















Mention of Harper’s Magazine is the best introduction to our advertisers 











The Gall in Us AIl! 


No, not the gall that prompts a ‘“‘friend’’ to population is estimated to have so 
make a touch for a ten-spot, but the vital gall bladder disease. Read how cert. 
body fluid that in health contributes to the habits cause it, the new way of det: 
smooth-working of the human machine and how to prevent it, how surgical and 
in disease wreaks terrific havoc — this is the treatment compare. All this is e 
“*gall’’ discussed by Dr. Lester R. Whitaker in layman's language for those w 
in the November issue of HYGEIA, The gall bladder infection or don’t v 
Health Magazine. Forty per cent of our adult have it! 


Are There Vitamins a 
in Canned Foods? ea Ee eT 


The poor, down-trodden male whose spouse prepares his |) ~)} = 
dinner with a can-opener is not to be pitied after all. Science Rc: 7 -_ 
is discovering that there are vitamins in the food he eats. As many as in the RosZ 
vegetables from the green-grocer? See this article on ‘Should We Eat =A 


Canned Foods?" It’s pertinent to your health whether you eat in acafee 9 ===-=> = 
teria or in your own early-American dining room 


Cosmetics and the Skin 


it 


cosmetics last year, it appears that Lily, the American flapper 
literally being gilded. In the November HYGEIA a skilled dermatologist has a 
tative word to say about the effects on the skin of all these powders, rouges, lor 
yes, and of hair tonics, too 


Tuberculosis— And Why! 





“T would rather bring up my small daughter 0 tuberculosis and how the disease can be avoide 


in Saranac Lake (a tuberculosis colony) than In the same issue of HYGEIA there will be these orh¢ 
in New York City, if protection from tuberculosis thentic, fascinating health features written by 


were the one factor involved,"’ is the startling declara- authorities: Bitter Herbs, Learning To Be Blind, Wha 
tion of a physician writing in HYGEIA. Find out from = Science Owes to Animals, Care of the Invalid, The Child \\) 


his article why almost every one in cities is exposed Won't Drink Milk. 


Free trom fads, follies, and fallacies, HYGEIA is published by the Ame 
Medical Association to tell you how you may utilize the discoverie 


r medical science. . . . The regular subscription price of HYGEIA is $3 0 
I A year, but here is a special limited offer. Send the coupon today. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


6 Months for $1.00! 


If, as the statisticians tell us, more than $100,000,000 was spent on 








AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
$35 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Please send me HYGEIA for 6 months, beginning with the November 
ber. | am inclosing $1.00 in pavment 


Name 
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The Most Misunderstood Woman in American History 





Mary, Wife of Lincoln 


by KATHERINE HELM — Her Niece 


W te knows Lincoln as the suitor, the 
husband, the father — the story of his 
uurtship of Mary Todd, their married life of 
rials and triumphs and the tragedy of Mary 
Lincoln, the most misunderstood woman in 
(American history? Only the intimate rela- 
ves, the family of Mary Todd, who had 
ccess to the home life and hearts of the 
Lincolns. They have now broken the silence 
ff sixty years. The sister of Mrs. Lincoln is 


HARPER & BROTHERS ~ 49 East 33rd Street - NEW YORK CITY 


think, more useful to progress. ' 








the mother of the author. The diary of her 
stay in the White House during the Civil War 
and many other intimate family archives 
have been drawn on in writing this book. 
The foremost Lincoln authorities have ex- 
amined the Helm manuscript and assure the 
public of its value as new Lincoln material. 
Here is a volume that is indispensable to all 
who would understand the true Abraham 
Lincoln. Illustrated. $5.00 


Industrial Explorers 
by MAURICE HOLLAND 


Ce ANDER RICHARD BYRD writes: “An intensely interesting book. : 
The romance of exploration is not confined to those who reach the outposts of 
the world but is just as often found in the lives and works of Sperry, Jewett, Whit- 
ney, Mathews, Baekeland and Miller. Their stories have all the glamour of our own; 
the intense human appeal in the careers of the nation's leaders in industrial re- 
search may be found to be as dramatic and interesting as the stories of those who 
a their lives in unknown parts of the world, and generally their work is, I 


Illustrated. $3.50 




















New ~ HARPER ~»~ Books Ne 
The Buck in the Snow 


by EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


Author of “‘ The King’s Henchman,”’ etc. 


HIS tirst book of poems in five years by America’s fo 

woman poet has been received with the utmost enth 
by the entire literary world. It is of especial interest 
portance in view of the outstanding critical and popular s 
of ‘‘The King’s Henchman’ last year, which furnished 
libretto for the opera of the same name. This work, pro 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, was an instant succe 
was acclaimed by the critics as the most distinguished 
bution of anv American poet to the operatic stage. No 
writer occupies a position comparable to that held by 
Millay in the affections of a great reading public and 
esteem of critics of literature. The tine quality of ‘The Buck 
the Snow’ serves but to confirm her unique distinction. $2.0 


P. D. F.R. 


by INEZ HAYNES IRWIN 





When I 
Grow Rich 


Sentry 


by HEYWARD EMERSON 


by ETHEL SIDGWICK Author of “Gertrude Haviland’s CANNEY 
* tmorce 
PSHE entertaining and bril- ~~. vivacious tale of DELIGHTFULLY writ 
IL liantly written story of a modern youth in which ten Enoch Arden 
group of young people who the law of the jungle saves a mance. When her husba 
experiment in communal liy- beautiful girl from a disas- returned and found anoth 
ing in modern London. Few trous marriage. $2.00 man in his place, he det 


authors can equal Ethel Sidg- mined that the two sho 





wick’s skill at portraying The Fifteen Cells never leave each other. So | 
such amusing and unusual kept guard in the little sent: 


by STUART MARTIN 


 y you can stop at the fif- 
4 teenth cell your money 
will be refunded. *‘Dramatic 
and clever.’” — N. Y. Ameri- 
can. $2.00 


The Closed Garden 


by JULLAN GREEN 


characters as fill the pages of 
this novel. $2.50 


box at the foot of the lat 
and waited, his loaded 
across his knees, until But 
read this unusual, exciting 


novel which will amaze vou 
its complete illusion 
$2 0X 


In the Wood 


by NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH 


by 
reality. 


i HE high tide of human 
passions, life suffering 


and death, is achieved in this 
picture of war-time England 
each detail is worked out 

in perfection. ”’ N.Y. Times 
$2.50 


INETY thousand read- 
ers attest the genius of 
the man whom André Maurois 
calls “‘the best of his gen- 
eration.” $2.50 
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Sir Martin Frobisher 


HE long-awaited McFee biography of the adventurer, 
T <plorer and freebooter who became the navigating 
’ of Elizabeth's navy. CuristopHer Morey says: 
Few books of fictitious adventure will more please the 
r than the story of Frobisher’s ‘horrible discoveries’ 
Mr. McFee himself, his publishers, and all lovers of 
ratlic and discovery are to be congratulated on this book.” 
author of *‘Giants in the Earth,”’ 
Frobisher is not only a living human document but a 
eniticent piece of historical writing. It reads like an 
¢ novel. How the author can have succeeded in 
structing so intimately English societv of the six- 

h century is nothing short of marvelous.” 


O. E. ROLVAAG, 


Printing 
of Today 


Edited by OLIVER SIMON 
and JULIUS RODENBURG 
Preface by ALDOUS HUXLEY 


HIS beautiful book is the 

A only published compre- 
hensive view of the best 
printing in Europe, England 
| America during the past 

1 vears. Illustrated. Boxed. 


$8.50 
Romance 


of the Moon 


MARY PROCTOR, F.R.A.S. 

Author of “Romance of the Sun” 
FASCINATING volume 
la which gives the layman 
sound scientific knowledge 
‘f the moon and its functions, 
by one of the ablest of English 
istronomers. $2.50 


by WILLIAM McFEE 


Author of “Casuals of the Sea”’ 


Savs: 


Illustrated. $4.00 


The Legend 
of Quincibald 


by LEONARD BACON 


Author of “‘Animula Vagula” 


A’ astonishing tour de forc 
of poetic satire distin- 
guished bv the brilliant use of 
symbolism. The reader who 
surrenders himself to the suc- 
cessive flow of the images will 
find a profound and an enter- 
taining significance in this 
poem. $2.50 


Collecting 
by BOHUN LYNCH 


HIS book will interest 

and delight the collector 
of amusing ideas as well as the 
collector of first editions and 
snuff-boxes. Here is humor 
and sound advice for every 
connoisseur. $2.00 





The Coast 


of Pleasure 


by GRANT RICHARDS 
Illustrated by Tom Van Oss 
**“M\ COMPLETE and most 
amusing guide to the 
French Riviera which ts likely 
to become a standard work.” 
London Observer. “It equips 
vou down to the smallest de- 
tail with the experience neces- 
sary to all who would make 
the best of the Riviera. Be- 
ginners will find him in- 
dispensable."’— London Sphere. 
“Wise, kindly and witty.” 
Outlook (British). $4.00 


Don 


by ZANE GREY 


HE story of a lion-hunt- 
ing dog with more per- 
sonality than most human 
beings. $1.00 
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—— 


Good Bye, Wisconsin 


by GLENWAY WESCOTT 
Author of ‘The Apple of the Eye’? and “The Grandmothers,” 





Never Go Back 
by GEORGE BOAS 


PSHE brilliant satirical 
novel by one of the best- 
known short story writers of 
Harpers Magazine. “* ‘Never 
Go Back’ is not only a finely 
understanding and ironic pic 
ture of university life, but also 
the vaster record of a whole 
and, [| trust, an important 
generation.’’—Jaques Le Clercq 
$2.50 


Getting in 
Society 
by GEORGE BLAKE 
“ AN extremely interesting 
study of the changing 


social order after the World 
War.” N. Y. Times. $2.00 


Home to Harlem 
by CLAUDE McKAY 


a HE real stuff, the low- 
downon Harlem.’’—-N 
Y. Times. $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Harper Prize Novel, 1927 


Towers Along 


the Grass 
by ELLEN DUPOIS TAYLOR 


YT is with uncanny percep- 

tion chat the author of ‘One 
Crvstal and a Mother’’ deals 
with the strange, almost mys- 
tic, influence that the beautt- 
ful Bianca Wells holds over 
her young neighbor and all 
the people that she came in 
contact with. For sheer bril- 
liance of style there are few 
who can compare with Mrs 
Taylor in the tield of sophisti- 
cated writing. 


Here she has captured with 
extraordinary skill the tine 
importance that intuition 
plavs in shaping the destinies 


$2.50 


of sensitive persons 





[ T is with unforgettable sincerity and beauty, and with the same 

into human lives and emotions that characterized his forme: 
that Glenway Wescott deals with this new phase of Wisconsin lit 
New York Times savs: “* ‘Good Bve, Wisconsin’ is evidence of a t 
point in Mr. Wescort’s literary career. As the last pages of ‘Dub 
marked the transition to the Jovce of “A Portrait of the Artist as a \ 
Man,’ and the final pages of ‘A Portrait’ pointed the way to ‘Ulysses 
do the end stories of “Good Bye, Wisconsin’ introduce us to the Wescor 
of the future. This collection of stories represents a real, a worthy, An 
can achievement. Mr. Wescott’s eye is on the road and he has somet 
in his mind to do.”’ 


a’) < 


Money of 
Her Own 


by MARGARET CULKIN 
BANNING 


DP Nypisciggs entertaining 
story ‘ presen ting 
vivid picture of the smart s 
in a Middle Western city and 
at thesametime, developing 
important theme.” Buf 
falo Times. A sincere < 
rageous tale, distinguished b 
Mrs. Banning’s keen under 
standing of human relations 
an 
The Devil’s Jest 
by ELIZABETH CARFRAE 
“ CAHE weaves romance, 
venture, tragedy a 


mystery together into a thri!! 
ing story.’ — Detroit News. >? 


Black Majesty 


by JOHN W. VANDERCOOK 
= ANDERCOOK has 
done an excellent piece 
of work.”’ — William Bee! 
Illustrations by Mahlon Blain 


$2.50 


+ 49 East 33rd Street-» NEW YORK CITY 
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Cotton Mather 


by RALPH and LOUISE BOAS 


Ts 


eader who wants his historical characters to live and 
igainst an authentic historical background. Brought vividly 


» the story are the grim and dangerous days of religious perse- 


| 


| crusader of thin-lipped righteousness. Here, based on authen- 


ritan, politician and publicist, whose real self has long been 
red by legend and calumny. 
he life of Mather, self-styled keeper of the Puritan 


science. Generously illustrated from old wood-cuts 


| engravings. 


The Lost 
Lyrist 


by ELIZABETH 
HOLLISTER FROST 


H OW individual she ts in 
A i every poem! Her im 


ition has wings and lifts 

eader to the heights of 

in. A first book that ts 

tonishingly ripe in more 

n technique. It is due for 
mediate recognition.” 
William Stanley Braithwaite. 

: $2.00 


The Life and 
Writings of 
John Bunyan 


by 
HAROLD E. B. SPEIGHT 


Mermag: interpretation of 
la the life of the Bedford 
Tinker and his “‘Pilgrim’s 
$2.00 


... ’*? 
rrogress. 


F vigorous and colorful biography of the moving spirit 
hind the Salem witch-killing. This book will fascinate 


_dominated by the forceful Mather, idealist, devoted father 


rces, is the unbiased and full-flavored account of the great 


$3.50 


Tales of 
Fresh Water 
Fishing 
by ZANE GREY 
Author of “Tales of Fishes,”’ etc. 

IL. XCITING fishing adven 
our lakes and 
streams by America’s greatest 
sportsman-novelist. A delight 
for everyone who thrills with 


the zip of a reel. Illustrated 
$6.00 


Too Many 
People 


by J. B. PRIESTLEY 

ELIGHTFUL essays by 
the versatile author of 
‘*The Old Dark House.’’ $2.50 


Naked Truth 


by CLARE SHERIDAN 
OST exciting reading” 
Harry Hansen, N.Y. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


tures in 


World. 


A whole epoch ts summed up 










The Romance 
of 
Forgotten Men 
by JOHN T. FARIS 
L,ASCINATING stories of 


the unsung heroes who 
plaved important parts in 
shaping American history 
Among them are Joshua Hum- 
phreys, father of the Ameri- 
can Navy, and Francis Vigo, 
financier of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition. Illustrated. 


$6.00 


Blind 


by LAURENCE OLIVER 
A play to be read 
BEGAN reading it and 
couldn't put itdown until 
I had finished it. It is a beau- 
tiful piece of work, strong, 


dramatic, true.’’ — Brand 
Whitlock. $2.50 
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“It is the best of all her books and we know several ladies the heroine is like and 
wouldn’t tell under $100,000.”— F, P. A. 


ALL KNEELING 


by ANNE PARRISH, Author of “Tomorrow Morning” and “Th, [' 


Perennial Bachelor,’’ Harper Prize Novel, 1925 


Fea satire, one of the delights 

vear. It might be a composite picture of 

half the attractive women vou know.”’ — Fanny But 
Chicago Tribune. *’ exceptionally shrewd and amusing 
In tts comic finesse, its acute insight and its tellins 
touches it seems close in spirit to some of Tarkington 
portraits. It is immensely clever, and what is bette 
highly amusing.”’ N. Y. Times. “‘The best of Mis, 
Parrish’s novels. With everv sentence in “All Kneeling 
Christabel Caine emerges more clearly, a dainty, femi: 












SS 





Elmer Gantry of the literary world.”’ N.Y. Herald Tribune. ‘’Christabel Caine pro ) 
a comedy to make the heart glad.” Harry Hansen, N. Y. World $) 5 


Chosen by the American Booksellers Association as the outstanding book of the month. 


The The 
Good Conscience Sea Mystery 


by OLAV DUUN 
E. ROLVAAG says of | FREEMAN WILLS CROFTS 
o this great new Nor- A New Inspector French Story 


ing i Mero IS «AS an example of a most 
— ee a oo \ carefully plotted crime, Cindy 


what Olav Duun will be it would not be easy to sut 


counted whe co the , an pass the astonishing deviltries by ROSE WILDER LANE 
writers of the century. Hecan, hich are unm: isked by tn 





indeed, in a masterly fashion, spector French.’ N.Y. HE reader who can 
universalize human experi- ¢,, $7 00 main unmoved whe: 
ence.’ A novel with all the the power of the count 





changed hands to the accom 
paniment of thud of fist and 


tine dramatic sweep and power 
that characterized Hamsun’s 





“Growth of the Soil,’ and crack of rifle, is a strange 
Bojer’s “‘The Great Hunger.” individual.’” — Detroit Neu 
$2.50 $2.00 
The Invader ; , Caught! 
Head in the Wind pnt. 
by HILDA VAUGHAN 2 Laan enntinie by HOMER CROY 
ACH character is a real NOVEL that does for ‘ RIPPING. Mr. Cro 
person with an indi- father and daughter has _ a perfect bit 
vidual tang."’ — N. Y. Times. what “‘Sorrel and Son’’ did for of work.’ . Y. Times. 
$2.50 father and son. $2.00 $2.00 
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Leonardo the Florentine 


by RACHEL ANNAND TAYLOR 














[ 


to be welcomed as unquestionably the most important study 
ynardo in Many , Manv vears. No one has ever penetrated so 





— 
aye ceaees. | 
Jo ‘ 

J 


to the heart of Leonardo the man as the author of this book. 


{ with a deep sympathy, 


1uman Leonardo absolutely unsurpassed to the best of the 


eviewer's knowledge. 


rdo can 





The 
Slip-Carriage 
Mystery 


by LYNN BROCK 


IT your wits against Colo- 
el Gore and thrill with 
\ page as you follow him 
th this maze of weird 
e and strange evidence 
| $2.00 


The Island Within 


by LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


A WORK of art solidly 
constructed and_ bril- 

tly written.’’— Carl Van 
Doren. $2.50 


Because of its excellence, 
Herbert L. 
Don't let anything keep vou from enjoving a remarkably 
1k which it is a long delight to read and an honor to own. 
es vou with the exalted feeling of having been in intimate 
contact with one of the few master minds of our race.” 


afford to miss it.” 


Matthews, 


an intuitive understanding and a 
f erudition, Mrs. Tavlor was able to give us an interpretation 


no lover of 


Ne u 


York 


| Sy { 


i 
at 
ee’ + 


Illustrated. $6.00 


The 


Strange Case of 
“William” Cook 


by RICHARD KEVERNE 


a series of ad- 


most 


N.Y. 


“THERE is 

H ventures strange 
enough to satisfy the 
exacting reader.” 

Times. “An ingenious 


and 


vastly entertaining mystery. 


i 


never die.” 


NT 


. 


y 


Sun 





Enter the 
Greek 


$2.00 


by ANTHONY GIBBS 


XCELLENT fun... 
creations like Tony 


W ‘eekly : 


— John O' London's 
$2.00 


A Son of 


His Country 
by WALTER BLOEM 


HE first convincing pic 

ture of George Washing- 
ton’s romantic young-man- 
hood. Here is a colorful novel 
of the dashing voung Virginia 
major who thought himself 
in love with three girls at 
once, who longed hopelessly 
for Sally Fairfax, and who 
finally found wisdom, peace 
and inspiration in the arms 
of Martha Custis. The author 
is a distinguished German 
novelist and historian. $2.50 


Daughters of 
India 


by MARGARET WILSON 
Author of “The Able McLaughlins” 
ISS Wilson at her best.”’ 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
$2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS «- 49 East 33rd Street - NEW YORK CITY 
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The new novel of honor and adventure in the heart of the wildest Wes: 
by America’s favorite author — 


Zane Grey 


Author of ““Nevada”’ and “Forlorn River,”’ ete. 


WILD HORSE 
MESA 


P, up from the desert below sped the hunt for the wild stallion — the 

king of the untamed herd Panquitch. Close behind him, his noose 
held ready, pounded Chane Weymer, horse wrangler, and a girl. Here is a 
story of the open West when herds of wild horses ranged the wind-swept 
mesas and the only law was the sudden spurt of a six-shooter. 


“I Hired Out to Ride— 
Not to Talk!” 


In the crowd of tense, grim-lipped 
horse-thieves and wranglers, Chane 
faced his accusers. For the first time 
guns swung from his hips. But he 
couldn't use them then. There was 


something far greater than his own 











honor at stake — the safety of his 
friends, and of the girl he loved. 
Romance and adventure, undying cour- 
age and loyalty, stirring fights and 
the chase after wild horses, all are 
waiting for you here. Let Zane Grey 
bring vou all the thrills of the old 
West in this, his greatest story. $2.00 
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“They form a reSive trilogy, Mother India, Father India, and Daughters 
of India; an arresting challenge, an angry and ineffective rejoinder, and nou 


some balm on an unpleasant controversy.” 


— Lord Meston in the Spectator. 


aughters o 


India 


By MARGARET WILSON 


Author of ‘The Able McLaughlins,” Pulitzer Prize Novel 1926 


“Il fell in love at once with this 
elderly Brahmin lady ‘who through 
years of grim determination had 
achieved the distinction of remaining 
unmarried.” From ‘the vague abun- 
dance of her uncorseted body’ there 
emanates a personality of vivid and 
capricious exuberance. Here Miss Wil- 
son is at her best and that can be 
very fine.’” — Raymond Weaver. Neu 


York Herald Tribune. 


“The first book to come out of 
America worthy of being placed be- 
side E. M. Forster’s “A Passage to 
India."’ Philadelphia Inquirer. 


‘*A worthy successor to her ‘Able 
McLaughlins’ and ‘The Kenworthys.’ 
‘Daughters of India’ is continually 
entertaining, is written with charm 
and a sense of the dramatic.” 


Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


‘For its knowledge, humor, in- 
sight, this novel deserves to take rank 


among the classics of Anglo-Indian 
fiction."’ — London Times. 


“Here is a book that paints both 
the dark and the bright side of Indian 
life in terms so sympathetic that Mr. 
Mukerji will not accuse its author, as 
he did Miss Mayo, of either pro- 
British sympathies or possible English 
subsidization. On the contrary, it is 
likely that Mr. Mukerji will endorse 
this book, for Miss Wilson, whose 
earlier novels have brought her both 
fame and a Pulitzer prize, has proven 
herself competent at interpreting the 
life of a race other than her own. Miss 
Wilson writes in a way Miss Mayo 
never could and it is a book well 
worth reading, not only for its au- 
thentic picture of certain phases of 
Indian life, but for its solely literary 
qualities and as an offsetting antidote 
for the rabid ‘Mother India.’ It is 
perhaps a better answer to Miss 
Mayo's book than the more partial 
one Mr. Mukerji has given us.”’ 
Hartford Times. $2.00 
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THE BOYS’ BEN-HUR 


by LEW WALLACE 
Illustrated by Ralph D. Dunkelberger 
In shortened form which will appeal to 
many who have never found time to 
read the original text. Otis Skinner, the 
tamous actor, writes: e the really 
lovely volume of Ben-Hur. You have 
done no violence to the author in your 
editing, which I think is a feat in itself, 
and when the result is so happy as the 


hx 0k 


House of 


shows | feel that you and the 


Harper are to be warmly 


congratulated. Many a tousled-headed 


kiddie will rise and 















The 
White 
Company 
by ARTHUR 























CONAN 
DOYL}I 
Illustra 





James Da 


A stirring tale of the davs of the B 
Prince, of the wars with France 
Spain, when brave men won their s; 
on the field of honor and wande: 


knig 


Bluster and doughty deeds, breastplat 


vagabonds became valiant 
waving plumes and bannerets, thril! 


adventure with a sp 





call you blessed. 
My congratulations 
thanks.”’ 


illustrations 


and cordial 
Beautiful 
in color and in black 


and white. $2.00 . 
Commander 









The Book of wo! 
. introduction 
— — and |) He believes 
ndian Lore 
by JULIAN H. 
SALOMON 


Colored jacket by Remington. 
Over one hundred line draw- 





Special Aviation Edition 
TOM SAWYER 


| ABROAD 
by MARK TWAIN 


pressed with the appropriate 
ness of this story for the boys of 
today that he has written an 
this edition. 


story of Tom Sawyer Abroad in 
the light of the present age is a 
delight that no one should miss 


of humor. This glow 
ing picture of the tin 
is now available in 
new edition, robustly 
illustrated in color and 


black and white. $2.5 


was so im- 





BLACK FOLK 
TALES 


Retoldand Illustrated 
by ERICK BERRY 


Folk tales of an ele- 


to read the 


$2.00 








ings, diagrams and photographs 
by the author, and others. 


A glimpse of the Table of Contents 
reveals the richness of material, dealing 
as it does with Indian costumes, weap- 
ons, musical instruments, tipis and wig- 
wams, games, dances and ceremonies, 
fact 
everything that 





cooking —— in 








would tell a bov of 









todav how to live 
just as the Indians 


lived in the davs be- 


mental people on che 
Africa 


traders, worship strange gods and live 


west coast of who are great 
in mud huts. The author has writte: 
these stories just as the natives who 
were serving her as models told them 
These strange stories deal with legends 
of animals spiders, birds, chameleons 

and with local customs and traditions 
The Aesop's Fables of a strange country. 


Illustrations in two colors. $2.00 










fore the white man 








came. An ideal gift 
for a boy scout. 


$3.50 





FREE: Beautifully illustrated catalogue of Books for 
Boys and Girls sent upon request 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers New York 
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\ new edition of an old tavorite has been 


fed to the Mark Twain Library. 


Tom Sawyer Abroad 


In a special Avianion Edition with an intro 


cuon by CoMMANDER RicHarb k. Byro 


Fitty years ago Mark Twain made the unique 
ediction of che tlight Commander Byrd 
ccessfully completed in 1928. This ts but 

one of the many volumes that you may buy 


the complete editions that we publish of 


MARK TWAIN- 


‘Mark Twain is one of the foremost humorists of all time; he holds a secure place in the 





tront rank of novelists; he was a master of the Short Story, the Travel Book, and the 
Apologia Americana. Most strange of all, he was a master both of the Historical Ro 


mance and of the Bur lesque; 


as a rule, the spirit of the latter is tatal to the tormer. A huge 
galleon of romance can be successfully torpedoed by one well-aimed joke. Thus it seems 


surprising that the same man wrote Joan of Arc and A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's 
Court,”’ said William Lyon Phelps in the introduction to Albert Bigelow Paine’s tamous 
Biography of Mark Twain which we are re-publishing this autumn in a new beautitul three- 


volume edition, uniform with Mark Twain's Autobiography 


**Mark Twain will be remembered with the great humorists of all time, with Cervantes, 
with Swift, or with any others worthy of his company; none of them was his equal u 
t | 


humanity,"’ said William Dean Howells placing him among the toremost writers of the world 


For every pocketbook, tor every library, for every age, you will find an edition of Mark 
[Twain to suit your taste. In cloth we have the new beautiful blue and gold edition, in limp 
red leather we have the small library edition pocket-size, and too, there is the Mississippt 
Edition for those who want a really fine edition for their shelves. Eight volumes have been 
beautifully illustrated in Crown 8vo size with large type for young readers. Special editions 
of many individual volumes range from the beautiful little copy of Captain Stormfield’ s Visit to 
Heaven to the Kemble Edition of Huckleberry Finn a facsimile of the original, which we 
published last autumn 


Go to your bookseller today and see the works of Mark Twain for vourself. Enjoy the vol 
umes that you have not already read. Start your library with a set chat you can keep adding to. 
Here are some titles that you will be glad to read and re-read 


fhe American Claimant Huckleberry Finn \ Tramp Abroad 
Christian Science Innocents Abroad What is Man? 
Following the Equator fom Sawyer Lite on the Mississippi 
In Detense of Harriet Shelley fom Sawyer Abroad The Man That Corrupted 
lhe $30,000 Bequest Pudd'nhead Wilson Hadleyburg 
Mark Twain's Speeche Roughing It Europe and Elsewhere 
The Prince and the Paups Sketches New and Old The Mysterious Stranger and 
lhe Gilded Age Joan ot Arc Orher Storie 
Send the publishers, Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33d Street, Ne 
York Caty, ten cents for the new forty-page booklet on Mark Twain 
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1 Year $4.00 





HARPERS Magazine 


People with lively minds who find this 
complicated modern living the most inter 
esting thing in the world recognize in the 
new Harpers their own particular magazine 
With candor, insight, and distinguished 
style, it discusses human behavior, social 
relationships, international affairs, science, 
finance, politics, religion all the signifi- 
cant phases of the world we live in 


ceed ?"’ “What Makes a Successful Mar 
“Light Wines and Beer”’ 
\ General Practitioner Speaks Out’’ 
Logic and the Ladies’* show the variety 
and importance of Harper material. 


| Such titles as ‘‘Can an Honest Man Suc 
| riage?’’- 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| 


=e 


1 Year $4.00 


TWO FIRST CHOICES 
and save Two Dollars! 


The FORUM 


It is an important part of the editorial 
program of THe Forum to bring both 
sides of every important public ques- 
tion before the American people in 
spirited debate. Then, too, the cream 
of current fiction is first published 
serially in THe Forum. 


1929 will see the first appearance of 
Tue Forum in the new flat size, printed 
on a fine book stock with many illus- 
trations in black and white and color 

in every way a more distinguished 
and modern magazine. 






Save Two Dollars by Cutting Along this line 


, 49 East 33 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send Harpers MaGaziNe and Tue Forum to the address below. I am en- 
closing $6.00 for special rate. (If you wish, you may have the magazines sent to 
different addresses. 


Nam 
| 


we m 


Harpers MaGazini 





Address 
{ddre is 
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Speak Up! 


LMOST every other person 

A you meet today is grumbling 
about something connected with 
government and almost every other 
man or Woman you meet neglected 
to vote on last Presidential Elec- 
tion Day. 
Often you hear them say, ‘*What’s 
the use of votingP My vote won’t 
change the result.’” Many of the 
men and women who should have 
cast their ballots in 1924 must have 
talked like that, for only 52 percent 
of them voted. 


America has faced many crises. 
She has made laws, amended laws, 
abolished laws. She has kept step 
with changing world conditions. 
But many old problems remain 
unsolved. New ones will 
arise. Your government will 
be as sound and wise as 
you and other Americans 
make it. You have great re- 
sponsibility and great power. 
It is your duty to exercise 
that power. And the way to 
exercise it is through your 
vote. Do not neglect it. 











In 1920, 54,053,000 citizens of the United 
States were eligible to vote. Only 26,674,171 
voted—approximately 49 percent. In 1924, 
out of a total of 56,215,000 men and women 
who should have voted, only 29,091,417 did— 
about 52 percent. 

Most good Americans are willing to abide 
by the will of the majority. The trouble is 
that many of us are not sure that the will 
of the majority is being expressed. 





By failing to vote, you offer encour- 
agement to the political plunderer 
and other unscrupulous persons 
who are eager to profit by the op- 
portunity you give them. Only by 
voting can the majority of Ameri- 
cans holding like opinions dictate 
their wishes and save themselves 
from the danger of being governed 
by a minority holding opposite 
opinions. 


Your next President will not be a 
despot or a dictator. He will not 
make or unmake laws, but he has 
great power and influence and will 
go into office bound to use them 
to bring about the kind of gov- 
ernment wanted by those who 
elected him. 


Once in four years you are 
called upon to vote for a 
President and thereby help 
to solve great problems. Let 
no private affairs prevent you 
from doing your duty to your 
country on Election Day. 


Be a good citizen. Go to the 


polls on November 6th and 
vote. 








When about one-half of the voters neglect 
their duty the country is governed not by a 
majority of the people — but merely by a 
majority of the minority. 

In 1928 America needs every possible vote 
so that the will of the real majority may be 
known. No one else can speak for you on 
Election Day. Speak for yourself. Vote. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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STURGES G 


FARRELL 


42 BROAD STREET 
New York City 








YOUR WELL-DRESSED SALESMAN 


Do your letters match him in snap and style? 


OU expect your salesman to 
make an appearance that ade- 
quately represents your business. 

But for every call he makes, you 
send out ten, twenty—a hundred 
letters. Do they, too, /ook their part? 
Do they adequately represent your 
business? 

The first step to make them do so 
is to use crisp, capable-looking 
letterheads, of crackly paper that 
talks to fingers as your typed words 
talk to eyes. 


Ola MampshireHiond 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 







Also Makers of Old 


“The Aristocrat of 
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There is no finer or more suitable 
paper for business letterheads than 
Old Hampshire Bond, made of se- 
lected fresh, new rags that have not 
lost their strengthin previous service 
of any kind. 

This splendid paper comes in 
white and twelve superb tints. If 
color in your letterhead seems better 
suited to your business, your printer 
or stationer, with the aid of the Old 
Hampshire specimen booklet, will 
help you pick the right tint. 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


the Writing Table” 





Hampshire Social Stationery 
































More than three hundred 
studies are being carried on 
the research, 
engineering and business staffs 
of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and the associated 
companies of the Bell System to ac- 
complish definite improvements in 
telephone service. 

In 1927 the number of local calls 
not completed on the first attempt 
was reduced by § per cent. This means 
the better handling of 200,000,000 calls 
a Vear. 

In 1926 the average time of handling 
toll and long distance calls was 2 min- 
utes. In 1927 this average was reduced 

to 114 minutes, with further improve- 
J ments in voice transmission. 
On 6,820,000 long distance and toll 


constantly by 











Kansas saves ‘Twenty Years 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
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calls made in Kansas in 1927 an 
average reduction of a minute 
and a half was made on each 
call—a total of twenty years 
saved. These more than three hun 
dred special studies have as their goal 
definite improvements in local, toll and 
long distance service. It is the policy 
of the Bell System to furnish the best 
possible service at the least cost to 
the user. 

The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company accepts its respon 
sibility for a nation-wide telephone 
service as a public trust. It is funda- 
mental in the policy of the company 
that all earnings after regular divi 
dends and a surplus for financial secur- 
ity be used to give more and better 
service to the public. 























KEEP A DIARY 


and there are no 


‘dear days beyond recall’’ 





**Mile Stones’ No. 
1456. Standard 5-year 
Diary. Tarantula 
Ecrase Leather, rose, 
green or blue Florentine 
16th Century design 
stamped in gold on 
cover. Lock and key. De 
luxe gift box. Size 5 7-8" 
x5”. $6. 





The Standard Diary 
for the year 1929. No. 
880. Bound in genu- 
ine leather with gold- 
edged attractive pages. 
One page to a day. Size 
6” x 3 7-8”. $4. 








ON THE film of life, years are but 
fleeting captions—moving you 
to tears or laughter, and then 
forgotten. 

Yet, like a film itself, they can 
be kept—and each time you wish, 
rerun again—with all their tears 
and all their laughter. 

Do not let their stories fade. 
Keep them clear and fresh within 
the pages of a diary. 

This Christmas make yourself 
as well as others this gift—a 
Standard Diary. Select one stoutly 
bound in leather, that it may with- 
stand hard usage. Then place 
within it your most intimate 
thoughts and experiences. If you 
wish—choose one with lock 
and key. 


gy yg y 


The Standard Diaries pictured 
and described on this page are 
but four among over three hun- 
dred styles. If you do not find 
the one you wish among them, 
write for illustrated booklet to 
The Standard Diary Company, 
Dept. C, 26 Blackstone Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Choose the one you wish, then 
ask to see it at your dealer’s— 
or order from us if your dealer 
cannot supply you. 


STANDARD 
DIARIES 

















ae 


“*Mile Stones’’ No 
1406. The Standard 
5-year Diary bound in 
Colonial Grain Leather 
in green, blue or black 
with gilt-edge pages 
Size 6” x 4”. With 
lock and key. $3. 


Pocket style Diary 
No. 525. Bound in 
Black Seal Cowhide. 3 
days to a page. Six 
47-8” x 31-8”. $1.35 
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SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 
COMPANY 











[I DO NOT CARE TO 
SING ALONE 





Photo by Setzer, Vienna 
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E THINK of singing as 
acomplete art. Yet to me the 
human voice, divine as it is, 
is not sufficient unto itself 


In grand opera, flute or piano 
trill cadenzas with the col 
oratura; the full orchestra 
thunders the chords of a 
chorus. Opera stars do not sing alone 
If accompaniment is important in opera, it 
is vital in concert work. Here the singer relies 
entirely on the piano. Only when the piano’s 
tone harmonizes completely with the singer's 
voice do you have that “‘sweetest strain” 
a song in which the singer has been lost.” 
I realized this during my concert tours on 
the Continent. But it was not until after my 
arrival in America that I found the piano 
which possesses this sympathetic tonal quality 
in the highest degree — the Knabe. When first 
I heard it, I was startled, so humanly clo- 
quent was it. In its warm, rich tone, I seemed 
to hear myself singing. And soon | was singing 
But I did not sing alone. The voice of the 
Knabe rose with my own and blended into it 
My solo was a duet—and our duct was asolo 
Since then the Knabe has been my closest 
musical companion. It sings with me in my 
homein Vienna, andin my home in New York 
It appears with me on the Metropolitan stage, 
and on the concert plattorm. And whatever I 
sing, the Knabe seems to express my emotion 
with a delicacy that defines every subtle shade 
of feeling. So the Knabe has become to me not 
only a perfect accompanist, but an inspira- 
tion, too, ever urging me to sing my best. 
Like Madame Jeritza, you wanta pianothat 
can mirror your moods in music. Hear the 
Knabe— the humanly sympathetic quality of 
its tone. Then you will know why Jeritzachose 
it— why Ponselle, Martinelliand many others 
havechosen it, too. Why itis the official piano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Why it 
is the ideal piano for your home. 
A 10% down payment places the Knabe in your home 
— you have years to pay the balance. Prices from $875 
to $2,500. Period models in grand pianos, from $1,500 
Won. Knase & Co. 
NEW YORK BALTIMORE 


™Rnabe 


MADE TH BALTIMORE planr 


OFFICIAL PIANO OP THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA COMPANY 
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LAYOUT 


IN ADVERTISING 
By W. A. DWIGGINS 


This book records the author's own successful 
methods in advertising lavout. M. B. Cary, Presz- 
dent, Continental Typefounders Ass'n, savs: “The 
practical problems presented, and their solutions, 
trequently illustrated with layouts, make the book 
ot real value not only sound in view, but 
interestingly written.” $7.50 


THE CONSUMER 


LOOKS AT ADVERTISING 
By PAUL T. CHERINGTON 


Director of Research, J. Walter Thompson Co. 
The book will be of great value to advertising 
agencies, advertisers, consumers, and economists 
in explaining the uses and abuses of advertising, 


and its =— and invaluable place in modern 
merchandising. 2.50 


A ScIENTIFIC APPROACH TO 


INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


By DWIGHT C. ROSE 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark, Investment Counsel 


The investment experience of numerous insurance 
companies is here analyzed to show the basis for 
successful investment policies. Of practical value 
to individuals and corporations investing large 
sums, and to investment bankers, counselors, and 


advisors $5.00 


ORGANIZED TRAINING 


IN BUSINESS 
By JAMES H. GREENE 
Director, Research Bureau for Retail Training 
Here is explained for the first time the organization 
and administration of training in all types of 
business. Practical answers to the questions: Who 
should be trained? What are the best training 
methods? etc., make it indispensable to personnel 
managers, training directors, and others $4.00 


1928 


THE NEW WAY 
TO NET PROFITS 
By FRED W. SHIBLEY 


Vice-President, Bankers’ Trust Company 
In this book, a successful business consulta 
explains how the modern business man can use ti 
principles of scientific administration that ha 
arisen largely in the last ten years. It is an A B( 
of scientific administration, of great interest to 
general executives, sales managers, bank official 
Special discussions of problems of budgeting and 
market analysis. $3.00 


AMERICAN 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
By JOHN FRANCIS FOWLER, JR. 


Vice-President, American Trustee Share Corporation, 
Manager Statistical Dept., Throckmorton & Company 


Organizing and administering of American in- 
vestment trusts is here described in a way to make 
this reference manual indispensable to investment 
trust executive and investor alike. Epcar Law- 
RENCE Smitu, author of “‘Common Stocks as Long Term 
Investments,”’ says: **An important contribution to 
a more general ilieeeantias of the investment 
trust.’ $5.00 


RETAIL 


CREDIT PRACTICE 
By J. T. BARTLETT and C. M. REED 


Every retail organization extending credit to cus- 
tomers will find here just the information it wants, 
to cut down credit department expenses, losses 
trom bad accounts, and methods of collecting old 
accounts $5.00 


PROFITABLE 
PERSONNEL PRACTICE 
By HENRY BRUERE and GRACE PUGH 


A practical working manual of recent successful 
methods of personnel work. The abundance of 
actual description of successful practices makes it 
an invaluable working tool. $4.00 








Send your order tor these books with your business card, and 
they will be mailed on approval. Or get them at your book- 
store. A catalogue of all our new fall business books mailed on reque#. 








HARPER & BROTHERS - 49 East 33rd Street - NEW YORK 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


‘Prattically every kind of Insurance except Life Insurance 
110 MILK STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN 


| EMPLOYERS’ 


THE 


EMPLOYERS’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





THE 


EMPLOYERS’ 


LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 


Write for our Booklet —"'What Is lt and What of It” 
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COLOR PAGES 


At Lower Cost 
Than Ever Before 


Now available in these three 
leading quality magazines to 
sell the richest family market 
in America. 

Perfect Results in Four Colors 
on special coated stock. Price, 
beginning January $2000. For 
two colors on special stock, 
$1700. 


Circulation 350,000 Net 
Paid and Guaranteed 


ATLANTIC HARPERS SCRIBNERS 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE MAGAZINE 


THE QUALITY THREE 


Headquarters: 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Chicago: 30 North Michigan Avenue Boston: 8 Arlington Street 
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NOTE is struck arun...a soft warm 
and from the depths of the instrument a wave of 


ind arises...as delicate and exquisite as silver moonbeam 
How simple it seems, this audible ex 


hushed waters. 


ression of a thousand emotions, and yet 


Hidden from view, eighty-eight sensitive fingers are poised to 
et the will of the player. On them depends so much of 
iality Known as tone. ‘They must be accurate, striking the 

it exactly the proper angle. Their balance must be true, 


! to the lightest touch. Their tips must be of a cer 


MODERNIQUE are the 








world famous artists will be sent on request. 


Dept.R-12, Hardman, Peck & Co., 433 Fifth Ave., New York. 


HARDMAN 


th Tenderer 


tain shape, of measured depth and of a rare quality of softness 


Experiments and tests, over a period of 86 years, have led to 


i distinctive design of hammers that best awakens the wealth 
of tone that has made the Hardman internationally famous. 


Hardman, Peck & Co. have created pianos with a wide range 


of prices. Any instrument may be purchased on exceptionally 


easy terms 


\ beautifully illustrated and autographed 48-page book of 
Please address 


PIANOS 


HARDMAN, PECK & COMPANY 
433 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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OLITICS, sports and activities in all 

walks of life are contributing in bounti- 

ful measure to radio entertainment 
these days. 

It is a most varied and interesting range 
of choice that is offered to the owner of a 
present day radio receiver for it embraces all 
phases of life from the serious to the gay. 


Through it all one discerns the steadily in- 
creasing growth of the radio as a great aux- 
iliary force in behalf of music, religion, litera- 
ture, education and other agencies of human 
advancement. 


It is no longer to be regarded merely asa 
device for popular entertainment but also as 
a real power in the formation of national 

tastes, beliefs and standards. Evidences of 
this are not lacking and will become increas- 
ingly apparent. 

In this connection an interesting experi- 
ment in the field of music is the plan to bring 
symphonic music to the school children of the 
United States under the able direction of 
Walter Damrosch. 


For months he has been hard at work on 
the series of 48 concerts to be broadcast be- 


ginning October 26 over a great network of 


stations. 


The concerts are to be in four series, 
graded according to mental development 
from the third grade through high school and 
college. One series is for those in the third and 
fourth grades, a second for the fifth and sixth 
grades, a third for the seventh grade and 
junior high school and the fourth for the high 
schools and colleges. 


In the development of these plans Mr. 
Damrosch is following the system so success- 
fully used during thirty years of children’s 
concerts at Carnegie Hall and the programs 
are made up entirely of the works of the great 
masters. 


New Developments 
In a Most Interesting Field 





wo x 









In the programs for the older bo, 

girls will be taken up to a limited ext 

various forms which the great co. 
used. The whole purpose of the ser 
develop a real love and appreciation of 
They are intended to supplement ap 
work which many of the schools of the ¢ 
try are already carrying on. 





* +. * 

Television, in connection with the rad 
has already received so much discussion « 
been the subject of so many predictions t 
many have been misled into thinking it 
soon be available for home use every wher 


The scientists and research men, howe\ 
who are devoting themselves to the stu 
television believe that many months must in. 
tervene before difficulties can be so far over 
come that television sets can be sold, as rad 
sets are now sold, to the general public. 


t 


W 


et now, television is in the early stage 
infancy. Every art has to go throwh it 
stages of development during which a 

deal of information must be gathered and t! 
keenest minds in the art concentrated on 
problems. 

The public at large should know that tele. 
vision at the present time is purely an exp 
mental art though full of great promise f 
the future. Also that when television d 
come for household use it will not mod 
present radio receiver construction. 


If and when the dreams for television ma. 
terialize, the projector for home use will bx 
accessory attachable to any receiver 
gives satisfactory tonal reception. 

This is a point of direct interest to thos 
who already have installed radio receivers 


such character and to those who have be- 
come convinced they should no longer foreg 
the many home pleasures and benefits that 
any well constructed receiver now insures. 
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A cabinet of rare beauty encloses this su- 
perb instrument, niasterpiece of the 
world’s greatest radio engineers. The 
famous RCA Super-Heterodyne — finest 
achievement in radio design—now made a 
still more wonderful instrument, with the 
new simplified A.C, electric operation and 
with the new RCA Dynamic Speaker—the 
reproducer without a peer. Fidelity of 
tone over the entire musical range such 
as has never before been known in radio. 

$375 (less Radiotrons). 


wher yuu see this wqn 


(Buy uuth couprde ne 


CORPORATION OF 
CHICACO 


RADIO AMERICA 


NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


RADIOL, 


SUPER~HETERODYVNE 


02 





RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103 

De luxe model of the fa- 
mous 100A. The new design 
and tapestry covering make 
it highly decorative. $37.50 





RCA RADIOLA 60— Beautifully 
designed table model of new Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne with A.C. electric 
operation. Single control with illu- 
minated dial, Two-toned walnut ve 
neered cabinet. An instrument of won- 
derful musical rangeand tone fidelity. 

$175 (less Radiotrons), 
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Model 55. A.C. 
Electric. Seven 
tubes plus recti- 
fier tube, Single 
dial control 
Push and pull 
ower amplifier 
with phonograph 
pick-up jack 






Be there 
with her 


OOTBALL! 

again it occupies 
the stage as America’s classic illustration 
of co-ordination. And how the enthu- 
siasts do love it! 








All credit to radio for bringing the ex- 
citement and thrills of this stirring game 
to our very hearths. And how it adds to 
our enjoyment if the reception is perfect 

-a reception so vivid that we forget 
the instrument and are carried off to the 
field with an interest as intense as that 
which rocks the stadium. 


Such an instrument is Arborphone with its 
famous Loftin-White circuit. Like a winning 
team, it is irresistible. Ac 


Lode 4 5. - e - 
Model 45, A.C. Elec centuating this remarkable 


tric. Seven tubes plus . 
rectifier tube. Single | performance is a beauty of 
dial control, Phono 


abine ‘ ‘ at 
aii aie mae, = ibinet craftsmanship th 
operated from front 1S putting Arborphone into 
panel. One straight more fastidious homes thar 
audio and push-pull 
audio output any loud shouting of claims 
only $7 5 could do. 

Arborphone Division 
Consolidated Radio Corp. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


ARBORPHONE 


All ‘You Can Ask ot a Radio” 











/ 


8 West 40th Street 





Bathe away 
rheumatic pains 


While enjoying a restful, health-giving | 
at beautiful Shannon Lodge, Bernardsvillk 
Jersey, let the famous Transkutan Bath Treat 
(new in America) bathe away your pains. Ast 
ing results achieved by the leading physicia 
United States, Germany, England and Switzer 
in rheumatism, arthritis, sciatica, lumbago 
gout. Trained physicians and nurses; modern eq 
ment; and the atmosphere of a palatial count 
home in the beautiful Somerset Hills of New Jers 
Golf, tennis, billiards, bowling, 70-mile bridle pat 
Elevation 800 feet. Superb view of councryside 

Enclosed sun-parlors and airy sleeping room 
Finest cuisine. Protected water supply from natur 
springs. 

Free information and descriptive booklet 
gladly sent upon request 











Transkutan Sanitariums, Inc. 


LONgacre 2210 





New ¥ om } 








MARBLE’S 


Round the World 


Convenient » Compact » Complete 


Travel Guide 





& 
& 





: Weighs less than 
ROUND THEWoRLD) = DOUNC, yet equiva 
TRAVELGUIPE |) jent in content 
value to trave 
suides weighin 
eight pounds 
Answers every ques 
tion of the tourist, 
veteran or novice 
Routes, maps, itin 


De Luxe Pocket Edition eraries, information, 
“an “a wthitd é ° . 

Round Corners, Sen desc riptions, pic 
flexible Art Leather ‘ures 

Covers. 00 pages and Thoroughly up to 


illustrated. $5.00 date and reliable 


Harper & Brothers, New York 
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Fe OST came with the 
~} nights. The corn stalks 
withered and the hills were fire 
and scarlet. Partridge drum- 
med and a fox barked behind the ridge. The stockade gates 
were shut. Out of New Hampshire rose the Harvest Moon. 


“For these we offer thanks.” A voice in the wilderness 
raised in thanksgiving . . . spreads and becomes the voice of 
a continent. A settlement grows and becomes a nation. Each 
year the nation offers thanks for the harvest. Each year the 
harvest is richer ...in happiness . . . in material prosperity 
...in the joy of living. 

->*s * 

A great part of the harvest of America today is the harvest 
of industry. Endless research and experiment, a divine curi- 
osity, the open mind, these have brought new products and 
a new and better way of living. And part of the march of 
progress, contributing to a 
safer, happier life, is Frigidaire, 
the automatic refrigerator . . . 
now providing priceless health 
protection in over 500,000 suc- 
ful installations. 

i now, after 16 years of 


Wild ‘Turkeys ‘Browned and Golden 


and venison and purple grapes 


for these we oO er thanks 











constant experiment, twelve 
years of practical experience in 
production, comes the New 
Frigidaire ... beautiful, power- 
ful, convenient, incredibly quiet .. . an entirely new concep- 
tion of automatic refrigeration. The New Frigidaire has 
reserves of power for every emergency. Its cabinets are built 
to harmonize in line and color with the modern kitchen. 
It is incredibly quiet in operation. 


The New Frigidaire safeguards health. It prevents food 
spoilage. It freezes ice. It saves time and work and money, 
It provides safe, dependable, care-free refrigeration 


under all conditions. 
est * 


Wild turkeys, browned and golden and venison and purple 
grapes. For this material evidence of a successful harvest the 
Pilgrims offered thanks. The harvest of 1928 is nearly in. 
And already in thousands of 
homes the New Frigidaire has 
begun its work . . . quietly, 
surely protecting the health of 
the family . . . contributing to 
a safer, happier life. Frigidaire 
Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 








— Play. THIS WINTER 


Refresh your body and mind under South: 


Snow-capped peaks guard vast golden-frusted orange groves in the smiling valleys below.—Pasnted by Orin White, Pasadena, Cali! 


VERY 


Ciates al 


good reason your physician, business asso 
ind friends can find to draft you for a Southern 
Calitornia vacation this winter will be answered one hun- 
dred per cent by better health and a fresher mind when you 
return home next spring! Persuade yourself to come to this 
land where flowers bloom gorgeously, birds sing and 
Oranges ripen a mile beneath snow sa, 


placid blue Pacific to Old 
ery other interest spot. Sixty- 
1 golf courses are within easy distance. 

And, the winter desert! Here may prove your greatest 
thrill. Drive through Owens Valley in summer-like sun- 
shine and see a blizzard batter itself against bleak Mt 
Whitney (14,501 ft.) Over a safe road lies Death Valley! 
Palm Springs is an casy motor trip. 

Metropolis of the Pacific Coast, 


thrills of a great modern city 
1] 


Wide boulevards lead along the 
Spanish Missions and toe 
five ever-gree 


Los Angeles, offers all the 
Los Angeles County's agri- 
approximate $95,000,000; oil 
fields are valued ata billion dollars! 


} Oa 
cultural products annually 


Calitornia’s healing semi-tropic Rites 


Mail the coupon for “ 


Southern California Through t 
Camera,”’ 


a new and authentic photographic book that pic 
tures winter and summer Southern California. 


Souther Nn Cali for ornia 


1 trip abroad in your own America” 


- 
A1]-Year Club of Southern Calsfornia, Dept Ww, 
Chamber of Commerce Bide., Los Anceies , Calsf 














Please send me your free book et ‘Southern Calif a Thr 
Ca a.”’ Also booklets te ally of the attractions and op 
inthe tic ibis Bian tineked 

I \ San Bernardino Santa Barbara R 

Los A ts ange San Diego \ 
Name 
Street 
City 


cate 


















1 jC NS-MANVILLI 
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You want this 


ASBESTOS 


SHINGLES ARE 


La Farge, Warren & Clark, Architects—Asbestos Shingles by Johns-Manville 


permanence 


FIREPROOF AND 


PERMANENT [e 


and beauty for your roof. 


For a new home, or re-roofing, you can end roofing expense 
for all time by using Johns- Manville Asbestos Shingles 


ARGE or small; new, or mel- 
lowed by use; your house de- 
serves a roof which wilf look well 
now, and which will defy the 
storms and sun of many years. 
The appearance of a roof bespeaks 
the taste and standing of the family 
that lives beneath it. So you are 
quite right in demanding first of 
all that your roof be colorful, sub- 
stantial and thoroughly good to 
look at 
This all-important beauty is ob- 
vious in the first glance at Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles. But 
of equalimportance,these shingles 
ire fireproof and cannot wear out. 
They are made of asbestos fibres 


nd cement, united under tremen- 


Johns-Manville 
Asbestos 
Shingles 


dous pressure into rigid, mono- 
lithic “stone”’ shingles. They are 
not flexible. 

Asbestos will not burn, nor will 
it wear out. In fact,there is nothing 
in Johns-Manville Asbestos Shin- 
gles to rot, corrode or rust. Put a 
roof of these shingles on your 
home and you can forget roofing 
for all time,except as you enjoy the 
beauty which years will not touch. 


Be sure your shingles are 
Jobns- Manville 


So well do these shingles stand 
the severest tests that the labora- 
tories of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters give them their 
highest ratings as permanent and 
fireproof 

For halfacenturyJohns-Manville 
has worked with asbestos — mak- 
ing insulations, brake lining and 
hundreds of other products de- 
signed for your comfort and pro- 
tection. For half that time we have 


made asbestos shingles. Our ex- 
perience is valuable to you. Look 
on the back of Asbestos Shingles 
for J-M in raised letters, idenutying 
them as made by Johns-Manville, 
Master of Asbestos. They are fur- 
ther identified by the Johns-Man- 
ville Certificate which your roofer 
should supply you. It records your 
roof at our nearest sales office, 
assuring you permanent roofing 
satisfaction. Any lumber yard or 
building supply dealer can furnish 
you with Johns- Manville Asbestos 
Shingles,either from his own stock 
or from that of our nearest Au- 
thorized Distributor. 





ut hs tt 
JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
New York, Chicago, Clev id, San Fran 


Send me your free booklet, ‘How to 
Select the Roof for Your Home.” 


Name 
Address R-51-11 
~ 
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200,000,000 germs 


that’s why 


LISTERINE 


full strength is effective against 


SORE THROAT 












ISTERINE’S success against ordinary 

4 sore throat and colds is based entirely 
on the germicidal action of a formula un- 
changed in 47 years. 

You may find it hard to believe that Lis- 
terine with its pleasant flavor, its gentle ac- 
tion, its healing effect used full strength is so 


amazingly powerful against germs. Never- 
theless, it is true. Countless tests prove it. 
Witness its destruction of germs used by 


Prevent a cold this way? 
Certainly! 


Millions of ordinary colds start when germs carried by the 
hands to the mouth on food attack the mucous membrane. 
Being very delicate it allows germs foot- 
hold where they develop quickly unless 
steps are taken to render them harmless. 

You can accomplish this by rinsing vour 
hands with Listerine, as many physicians 
do, before each meal. Listerine, as shown 
above, is powerful against germs 

Use only a little Listerine for this pur- 
pose—and tet it dry on the hands. This 
simple act may spare you a nasty siege 
with a mean cold 

It is particularly important that moth- 
ers preparing food for children remember 
this precaution 





die in 15 seco: ds 








Have you tried the new 
LISTERINE SHAVING 
CREAM? 


Cools your skin while you 
shave and keeps it cool 
afterwards. An outstand- 
ing shaving cream in every 
respect. 


the United States Government to test an- 
tiseptics. 

The stubborn B. Typhosus (typhoid) germ, 
for example. Listerine, full strength, de- 
stroys 200,000,000 of them in 15 seconds. 
Think of it. And the obnoxious M. Aureus 
pus) germ is rendered harmless in the same 
time. 

Recognizing Listerine’s power against 
germs, you can readily understand why it 
checks colds and sore throat which are 
caused by germs. 

At the first sign of either, gargle with Lis- 
terine full strength. Keep this treatment 
up. Remember it is safe to use this way 
in any body cavity. You will 
be delighted to find how 
quickly you get relief. In 
case you do not, consult your 
physician, as your trouble 
may be a symptom of a more 
deep-seated disease requir- 
ing expert attention. Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 












our Boy and his Dog 


How wonderful to have a permanent 
Living record of their frolics together! 
























] IN’T you love to watch them together, so full of — press the button and you’re taking pictures—living 
action, so vibrant with life? pictures. You send the film to us and we do the rest. 
Doesn't it “get you”’ a little to see such true friends, | Your tlm is developed and returned to you at once... 
willing playmates? and the cost of this service is included in the price 

Here is your boy at his best, affection for his pet of the tlm. 

» in his every move, all self-consciousness gone Phen, with the Kodascope, you project the pictures 

becomes his happy, care-free self on your own silver screen. You are overjoyed to see how 
an- What a glorious opportunity for you! well they turn out, and that is the common experience 

a thrill to record for all time his unposed and — of Ciné-Kodak users. Unbiased by the precedents and 
rm, racteristic expressions, gestures and movements. prejudices of professional cinema camera design, the 
de- \nd the dog—sitting up and begging, jumping over > men who made still photography so easy have now made 
ds. . retrieving balls; his eyes so warm and kindly home movie making equalky simple for you. 
CUS —- . ‘ ‘ ae 
me itive ears pricking up, his tail wagging with Moreover, you are not limited to the films you take 
hip, his head cocked to one side so knowingly yourself. Kodak Cinegraphs, 100-, 200-, and 400-foot 
nst What fun to show such a film with both boy and dog — reels of comedy, travel and cartoons, are available at 
it idience! your dealer’s. ‘They cost $7.50 per 100 feet and become 
ire How your boy will appreciate it. His love for the — a permanent part of your film library. 

a feeling that you are anxious to encourage and Many a Ciné-Kodak dealer is eager to tell you about 
is- hlm certainly fosters it home movies, and you'll find him easy to listen to 
nt Later, when the beloved “dumb pal” is only a because it’s a subject that fascinates. Have him show 
ay mory, what a treasured possession those movies will | you some Ciné-Kodak home movies and explain how 
ill mie easily they are made and projected. Meanwhile, we 
~ Yet they are so easy tomake. With the Ciné-Kodak, — have a booklet on home movies that you ought to read. 
a movies are aS casy to take as snapshots You ’ ’ ’ 
le Eastman Kopak Comrany, Dept. 138, Rochester, N. Y 


Please send me, FREE and without obligation, the booklet telling 


re : , me how I can easily make my own movi 
. Ine-NOda Nam 


Address 


Simplest of Home Movie Cameras es 
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Memorials 


of Imperishable 
Beauty 


WHEN the mysterious door has opened 
and quietly closed behind your loved 
one, halting your hand in its eager 
earthly ministering—love prompts a 
tribute that shall mark the place of 
rest with everlasting beauty. 

Guardian Memorials chiseled from 
selected blocks of choicest Barre Granite 
are as enduring as time itself. Of all 
memorial materials, granite is most 1m- 
pervious to the elements. It will not 
tade or disintegrate as will some softer 

materials used for memorials. Whether 
you select a small monument or <n impressive 
mausoleum, you are assured of eternal security 
and satisfaction. 

Into the play of light and shadow in sunlit 
cemeteries the eternal beauty of these memorials 


GUARDIAN MEMORIALS 


= Everlasting “Ned 


Registered trade- mark 











quietly merge 
diamond-hard s\ 
unaffected by time o; 
storm, by sleet or ra 
by heat or cold, wilj 
hold the 5 ech trac 
ery of their design clear 
and unmarred through 
out the centuries. 

So certainly is this 
so that every Guardian 
Memorial is accom. 
panied with a guaran. 
tee bond, by which we 
pledge oursely es to its 
replacement if ever it 
develops any imperfec- 
tion. Guardian Memo. 
rials are distributed ex. 
clusively by reliable retail memorial 
dealers. 

You will find our handsomely 
illustrated book, ““To Mark the 
Place with Beauty Forever,” very 
helpful in selecting a memorial, 
A post-card will bring you a copy 
free. The Jones Brothers Co., 
Inc., Dept. F- -11,10 High Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


» Their 


UrTaces, 
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| THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL 


for your children is perhaps the most 
important choice you have to make 


If you have difficulty in making a selection from among the large number of schools 
advertised in the Educational Directory in the front part of this issue, feel perfectly 
free to write us for information and suggestions, stating the kind of school wanted 
the locality preferred, and the age of the student for whom assistance is required 





School Information Bureau, HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


i 9 9 East $3rd wid New York City 




















for over 200 years master 
builders of instruments 
with superb tonal beauty 


GRAND PIANO DIVISION, ~~ - 
UPRIGHT DIVISION, -- <- 


De KALB, ILLINOIS 
N. TONAWANDA,N Y. 
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No Throat Irritation -No Cough. 


SS — | f 
It's toasted amy i \ 
ag) ae 


# 


Douglas Fairbanks 


America’s Motion Picture Favorite, as he will appear in his forthcoming production” I he Iron Mask” says— 
“I get more kick from the Lucky Strike flavor than from any 
other cigarette. They are easier on my throat and wind. That's 
why I smoke nothing but Luckies, Toasting really means a lot 


to me. My own experience has proven that toasting not only 
” 


takes out the bad things but doubles the flavor. ; 














1928 The American Tobacco Co.. Manufacturer see —— 
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The Kiowa Raid 


In June 1900, the nation’s press rang with 
the account of how one Mrs, Carrie A. Nation, 
embattled W. C. T. U. jail evangelist of Medi- 
cine Lodge, Kansas, had single-handed wrecked 
a saloon in the neighboring town of Kiowa, 
operated in disregard of state laws, unenforced 
because of public officials’ venality. As TIME 
would have told the story, had TIME been 
issued June 18, 1900: 


. . . Her arms stacked high with bricks and stones, a 
sharp hatchet beneath her arm, Mrs. Nation then 
walked boldly into Dobson's back-room saloon. Bar 
flies and roustabouts stared, open-mouthed. Eyeing 
Owner Dobson who stood serene among his cronies, 
she bawled in a loud voice: ‘I told you last spring to 
close this place and you didn’t do it. Now I have come 
down with another remonstrance. Get out of the way. 
I don’t want to strike you, but I am going to break this 
place up!’’ Then, striding to the bar, behind which 
stared one. Hank O’Brien, she cried: 
come from behind that bar. 
you for such a 


* Young man, 
Your mother did not raise 
As Hank O’Brien stupidly 
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gazed, she threw a brick against the heavy mirror 
which did not break. Then, warming to her task, she 
hurled bricks and stones right & left. Bottles, de 
canters, glasses, lewd pictures crashed to the floor 
The bar-flies scattered, blaspheming loudly. The mirror 
remained intact. Seeing a lone billiard ball on the table, 
she seized it with a fervent ** Thank God!’’ and shat- 
tered the mirror. Owner Dobson cursed; Bartender 
O’Brien crouched monkey-like behind his bar. A crowd 
was gathering before the door. Finally, ammunition 
exhausted, Carrie A. Nation bounded for the bar, 
hatchet upraised. Again and again she hacked the 
mahogany as whiskey and rum coursed to the sawdust. 

At last, invincible, with the strength of ten, she 
pushed away the irate Dobson and strode to the street, 
announcing in firm tones: ‘I have destroyed your 
place of business and if I have broken a statute of 
Kansas, put me in jail. If I am not alaw-breaker your 
mayor and councilmen all are. You must arrest one of 
us, for if I am not a criminal, you are.’’.. . 


So too would TIME have noted Carrie A. 
Nation’s claim to divine guidance. Nor would 
TIME have neglected to report her sensational 
raids in many another city, her numerous in- 
carcerations in local bastilles, her way of ad- 
dressing judges as ‘‘ Your Dishoncr.”’ 


Cultivated Americans, impatient with cheap sensationalism and windy bias, turn increasingly 


to publications edited in the historical spirit. 


These publications, fair-dealing, vigorously im- 


partial, devote themselves to the public weal in the sense that they report what they see, serve 


TIME 


The Wackly Newsmagazine 


no masters, fear no groups. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 
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Protect Your Throat 


Dampness, dust, exposure, excess 
use of voice, or smoking, are 
frequently the source of throat 
irritation. A gargle of one part 
ABSORBINE, JR. to nine parts of 
water will bring quick relief. A 
few drops full strength rubbed on 
the outside tendsto break up con- 
gestion. The diluted solution, 
used asa mouth wash, sweetens the 
breath and refreshes the mouth, 
Use ABSORBINE, JR., full 
strength, as a preventive in minor 
cuts or bruises—wherever the 
skin is broken. It is cooling, 
soothing and antiseptic. 
At all Druggists Hospital Size 
$1.25 $2.50 
Send for free trial bottle 
W.F.YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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FREE with each order V2 Ib. 
can of Old Dr. Mencken’s 
Hell Salts! 


HE gift question need not bother 

youany longer. THE AMERICAN 
MERCURY is a gift that recurs 
monthly for twelve months (or more, 
if you are very generous) and is as 
interesting the last time as the first. 
With each subscription order we 
send the recipient a handsome, deckle- 
edged, antique paper card announcing 
the gift; and we send you a souvenir 
in the form of a can of Old Dr. 
Mencken's Hell Salts—an agreeable 


and amusing reminder that you have 


















































fulfilled your moral duty toward one 
or more of your friends, enemies, or 
relatives. 

Take advantage of this bargain; it 
isn’t often you get a lagniappe with 
a gift. 

One subscription is, as always, $5.00; 
two are $9.00; three are $12.50; four 
are $15.00. The more you give, the 
more you save. Your own sub- 
scription may be renewed at these 
rates, each year counting as one 
subscription. 








and a can of Hell Salts to me. 


Name 


See eee eee ees eee ee ewe, 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY, 730 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please enter the following subscriptions, sending a gift card to each with my name, 
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4g No longer need you resign yourself 
todeafness and itscruel handicaps. 
Here at last is true scientific help 
—a remarkable new discovery, re- 
cently announced in Germany and 
now available in America—the 
new UNIVERSOTONE. 
Regardless of your condition of 
deafness—be it mild or severe— 
this new discovery offers you un- 
believable relief — hearing aid so 
closely approaching restored, nor- 
mal hearing as to render deafness 
no more of an impairment than 
weakened eyesight. 


New European Discovery Gives 
Amazing Relief In Severest Cases 


is scarcely noticeable (see photo) yet so pow- 
n the severely deafened can hear both near and 
sounds in full Rapes: and with natural, undistorted 
{ tone. So light, so comfortable, and so humanly nat- 
yne that users ; almost forget their deafness. These 
1 few of the features of this remarkable new inven- 
Write today for complete description and details of our 
home trial offer. Write department 711, 
AMERICAN PHONOPHOR CORPORATION 
19 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


THE NEW 


= Universotonez 


iItsa PHONOPHOR ofcourse 
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What School? 
The answer to your school prob- 
will probably be found 
the large number of 

advertised in the 
Educational Directory of this 
issue. The facilities of our 
School Bureau are also at your 
command for any additional 
assistance you may require in 
selecting the school best suited 
to your demands. 
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School Information Bureau 
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COMPLETE RADIO 


Just what millions of homes have 
been waiting for, 300,000 already sold. 





19 E. 33rd St. New York City 
Write number 24 life size picture and A) 


folder num! 10° 
LEON T mre. CO., Wichita, Kans, 


USINESS MEN? Miieser 


printed or 
a hed letterheads when genuine EN 
GRR oot pty 
turers and private firms are low as $3.75 thousand. 4 
direct and save salesman’s commission. Send preeen' 
Fe og FREE sketch Sg ee No obli stion. yo west 
Cathedral of Engraving, loc., 14 Langenberg Bi it. Louis, M 
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THE WORLD’S 


GREATEST LIGHTER 





ONSON 


Trade Mark Reg. Fully P’t'd. Other Pats. Pend. 


E-[IGHT, 





Press lever with thumb . - . instant light. 
Release ... it’s out. No wheel to spin; no 
smudge for finger or glove ... automatic, 
positive, instantaneous light. The ideal gift 
for man or woman. 

Sold at the best stores everywhere, in a wide 
variety of beautiful leathers, skins, enamels, 
sterling, solid 14-kt. gold and the new bril- 
liant, permanent chromium. 


KIVE DOLLARS AND UP 


Art Metal Works, Inc. 
Newark, N. J. 


Aronson Square 











ane 


Ronson standard Men’s model in black Morocco 
Leather with Monogram for engraving. 
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OMMUNITY © INDUSTRIA | 


DEVELOPMENT élite. 
se ee 





( petit mands that Industry serve the Southwest's 12 
eople and 6 bill jollar market from within. Sev 
t tive pie t literature that prove Dallas the economical 
nter for this great market are available to inter- 
ted ex t 
Vrite I RIAL DALLAs, IN 


1112 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., DALLAS, TeEXAs 


BE RKELEY SPRINGS, W. VA. 








*opulation 1500. Small industries wanted. Cheap Labor 
Famous for its War Springs. These waters are without 
— asa cure tor rheumatist rout, diabetes and skin diseases 





BERKELEY SPRINGS, W. Va 


The ideal city, neither too hot nor too cold, plenty of moisture 


WHARTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, WHARTON, TEXAS 





NEW ORL E ANS, LOUISIANA 
wiwta—<  CC 
CANAL Bank & Trust Co., 

New ORLEANS, LouIsIANA 


DIS TRIBU TION CITY 


wing market, the rich South Let 





“ a hgures on distributing and manufacturing 
KUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
\TLANTA, GEORGIA 
STREATOR, IL L INOIS 
Int rt tral West re thes of all costs 
t. \ fives 1 industries. Wr 
lustrial surv 
CHAMBER OF ( MMERCE, STREATOR, ILLINO 
LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 
Shir t the South 1,’ in the valley of Virginia. Eleva 
1100 feet Histor rroundings Send for circular 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 





Community 
CONSULTANTS 


We serve as consultants on community 
problems, coming to the community whose 
citizens or organizations desire practical and 
workable guidance in solving advertising, pub 
licitvy, survey, industrial, utility and trade 
relationships. Write for leaflet. 


Don E. Mowry and Associates 


521 Graybar Bidg 
New York City 


501 Cantwell Bidg 
Madison, Wisconsin 











——— Community and 
Industrial Information 


HERE are available many interesting b 
issued by various Communities and In 


Centers. A list of these booklets is given below 


Harpers Magazine offers, through its Communi: st 
Industrial Department, to send without charg: . 
or all of these booklets. The coupon below is { ir 
convenience. 


1. Tit KEY ro ATLANTA. Industrial Bureau, 
(C,a.) Chamber of Commerce 


Wuy Sr. Lours Grows. St. Louis (M 
ber of Commerce. 


4. Port oF NEWARK. Port Newark (N. ] 
opment. 


8. POWER AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 
Electro). U.G.1. Contracting Co. 
9. SACRAMENTO CALIFORNIA'S INLAND IND 


CENTER. Sacramento (Calif 


12. GENERAL INDUSTRIAL REPORT OF Los A 
Cartr. Los Angeles (Calif.) Chamber 
merce 


14. KNow NorFo.k PORTSMOt TH — SouTHu 


FOLK. Nortolk-Portsmouth (Va.)  ¢ 
Commerce, 


15. New Or.LEANS Is GROWING New Orlear 
Chamber of Commerce. 


19. Sart LAKE City AND Uran. Salt I 
Chamber of Commerc: 


0. INDUSTRIAL REPORT OF PORTLAND, OREGO 
THE COLUMBIA CouNTRY. Portland ((r ( 
ber of Commerce 


21. ASHEVILLE, LoaGicat ae TING CEN 
EASTERN AMERICA. Asheville (N. ( Ch 
Commerce 


3. WINNING HEALTH. Welcome Club of Colorad 
Springs (Colo.). 


24. THE SOUTHWEST AND Dattas. Dallas (Te 
Chamber of Commerce. 

35. INDUSTRIAL Brier, ROANOKE, VIRGINIA. Cl} 
ot Commer 

37. THe Worp's GREATEST WorKSHOP. P! 
phia (Pa.) Chamber of Commerce 

42. ON THE GULF Coast. Biloxi (Mississippi) ( 
ber of Commerce. 

43. Economic SURVEY OF DENVER. Colorado ( 
ber of Commerce 

45. IN VirGINIA. For Tourists. State 
ind Development Comn 
ginia. 

46, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. Spokane (Wash.) ( 
ber of Commerce. 


Consery 
Richmond, 





47. SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA VACATIONS. All Year C1 
ot Southern California, Department 2? W, Char 
of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, California 

48. Angst FLorIpA. Believers 
ville, Jacksonville, Florida 


in Jack 


49. HAWAII. Haw iii Tourist Bureau, 234 MeCa 
Building, San Francisco, California. 

50. Urica i City of Industrial Opportuxity Ut 
(CN. Y.) Chamber of Commerce 


51. KALTIMORE THE SEVENTH CITY — 


SPEAKIN( 
BALTIMORE — PorT OF BALTIMORE. Three book 
ivailable through the Balt more Trust Co., Balt 


more, Md. 
ee ee cee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
\ttach to your Business or Personal Stationery 


COMMUNITY AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
HARPERS MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33d St., New York, N.Y 


I would be pleased to receive Booklets Nos....... 


which I understand you will send to me without charge. 


Name 


Bus. Address. 
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MODEL 








10-55 
utiful Guardian 
ecial low pricee— 
$32.00 
lian and Pacific 
prices slightly 
higher 
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~ finish 


4 mellow harmony 
of varied colors. 
Everlasting and 

easy to clean, 
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Now Others Can Have These Beautiful Heaters 


FEW discriminating people have long known where to obtain fireplace and 
portable heaters which were fit companions for their most chastely fur- 
nished rooms. Gas heaters which cost no more than others, yet were subtly 

finer—of design and finish truly artistic and in good taste. 
Now, with production facilities increased and with a yet larger selection of 
period designs, Guardian is able to widen its select circle of friends. 


New Designs with the CORDEVEAUX FINISH 


There is no other metal finish remotely like 
Guardian’s Cordeveaur. In a single year, it 
doubled the demand for Guardians. It is an 
“coat of softly 
blending—with the mellow harmony of an 


iridescent many colors” 
old tapestry. And Cordeveaur finish is ever- 
lasting—an integral part of the metal. It will 
not rust, crack, peel, tarnish or burn off. It is 
as easily cleaned as polished marble. 


Many of the finer residences and apart- 
ments are installing a Guardian gas heater in 
each important room. Gas is the modern, 
clean, convenient and economical fuel. Ask 
your gas company or dealer to show you 
Guardians, or write us for a color brochure 
picturing all models. You will never have to 
overheat your furnace if you get a Guardian 


now. 


THE GUARDIAN GAS APPLIANCE COMPANY 
1364 East 47th Street - Cleveland, Ohio 


uardia 


FIREPLACE AND PORTABLE HEATERS 























Eveready Prestone does not contain any 





Make your Car 
with one supply 





alcohol or glycerine 


Each Eveready Prestone can 
is sealed with a special safety 
cap that protects the pur- 
chaser against the possibility 
of substitution or adultera- 
tion. Look for this cap. 





‘Freeze 
» Perfect Ant! Free | 


The 








winter-prooft ow 
of Eveready Prestone 


Unfailing protection without renewal... 
safe, harmless, never overheats 


You can drive all winter with 
perfect safety and freedom from 
worry if you protect your car 
now with one supply of Ever- 
eady Prestone, the perfect anti- 
freeze. You can use your car 
every day, all winter, through 
cold or warm weather without 
worry or concern about freezing 
or overheating. Eveready Pres- 
tone never deteriorates in use and 
never causes a car to run hot. 

Here at last is an anti-freeze 
without a fault—a product 
marketed and guaranteed by Na- 
tional Carbon Comyany, Inc., 
makers of Eveready Flashlights 
and Eveready Radio Batteries— 
an anti-freeze developed by ex- 
tensive scientific research to meet 
every specification set up by the 
U.S. Bureau of Standards for “an 
ideal anti-freeze.” 


Unfailing protection all winter 


Eveready Prestone will not boil 
away, evaporate or deteriorate 
in any way while in service. It 
is odorless. It will not mar the 
paint or corrode the materials of 
the circulating system. It will 
not leave deposits. It is as free- 
Howing as water and will not 
become sluggish at low tempera- 
tures. Eveready Prestone is the 
perfect anti-freeze — welcomed 


points 
of superiority 


1 Gives complete protection 


2 Does not boil away 

3 Positively will not damage 
cooling system 

4 Will not heat up a motor 

5 Will not affect paint or 
varnish 
Non-inflammable 
Odorless 


Does not become viscous 
at low temperatures; will 
not decompose at high 
temperatures. 


Never deteriorates—eco- 
nomical to use 








by motorists everywhere as the 
most satisfactory answer to the 
problem of winter protection. 
Eveready Prestone has the un- 
qualified endorsement of leading 
motor-car manufacturers, motor 
fleet operators and thousands of 
individual users. They have 
found it to provide unfailing, 


EVEREADY 
PRESTONE 


The Perfect Anti~Freeze 


trouble-free protection under 
every condition of winter driving. 

Eveready Prestone is used to 
protect the huge, costly engines 
of dirigibles against freezing, a 
danger that necessitates the surest 
safeguard. You can protect your 
own car with the same assurance 
of permanent safety. 


Most economical to use 


Eveready Prestone is not an ordi- 
nary mixture or solution. It is an 
entirely new conception of an 
anti-freeze—sold in pure, un- 
diluted form. Eveready Prestone 
is the most economical anti-freeze 
you can buy. It costs more ini- 
tially, but less is required to give 
complete protection. It represents 
the best possible investment in 
protection because only one supply 
is needed. Trust the safety of 
your car to the most thoroughly 
satisfactory anti-freeze ever dis- 
covered. Protect your car today 
with Eveready Prestone. 
Manufactured for 

NaTIONAL CARBON ComPAny, Ine, 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Kansas City 


By CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS 
CORPORATION 
—- grepunngpeng 
Units of i : ; 
Union Carbide i | — 


and Carbon 
Cor poration 











Pick papers 
... as you pick mer 
for the specific job they are to do 


WouLp you hire a man for a key position with 
no more knowledge of his abilities than the fact 
that he asked for a large salary? 


Choosing papers is much like choosing per- 
sonnel. In every business there are several dif- 
ferent classes of duties which paper is asked to 
perform. Some require strength and lasting 
quality; others demand clean-cut appearance; 
still others call for nothing but a reasonably 
good writing surface. 

To use a high-grade rag paper for inter-oflice 
memoranda or shipping-room blanks is just as 
ridiculous as asking a $10,000 executive to clean 
inkwells. And typing an important contract on 
sulphite bond is like placing a careless young- 
ster in a position of trust and responsibility. 
Yet in the same offices where employees are 
carefully picked according to their qualifica- 
tions, papers are still bought in haphazard 
fashion, without regard to the requirements of 
the job. 


Buyers of printing are not to blame. They 
often lack the exact knowledge of the paper 
expert who is qualified to choose the correct 
paper from among the thousands of brands and 
grades. 

In a recent survey made for a large financial 
firm, the Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau 
found that the company was buying a 100% 
rag bond for all its permanent forms. In idea 
this is correct, but laboratory tests showed that 
while the rag content of the paper was actually 
100%, the rags used were of inferior grade, and 
for that reason it was less than half as 
strong as it should have been for use in 


KAGLE 





A 


permanent records. Rag content is not always 
a safe basis for buying paper unless the grade 
of rag, which determines the quality standard, 
is a known factor. 


The Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau 
now places within the reach of every large busi- 
ness an individual service which simplifies and 
systematizes the entire problem of paper buying. 

In the past year standardizations have been 
made for more than 400 companies, in all lines 
of business. In every case greater efficiency has 
resulted through the use of the right paper for 
the purpose. In a large majority of cases, appre- 
ciable savings have been made. 


% This confidential service 
is yours upon request 


You can have the broad experience and unusual 
laboratory facilities of the Paper Users’ Stand- 
ardization Bureau applied directly to your own 
business papers. On the basis of its analysis the 
Bureau furnishes a complete report giving the 
proper specifications for every form, letterhead 
and card index record which you employ. There 
is no cost and ro obligation whatever involved. 
You are left entirely free to buy any paper which 
meets the standards set. Because of the scope of 
this service it can be rendered only to a limited 
number of corporations. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY, Inc. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


PAPERS 


THE RIGHT PAPER FOR THE PURPOSE 


Eagle-A Bond Papers 








This book, “Making Paper 
Pay Its Way,” describes 
paper standardization as 
it applies to an individual 
business, and records the 
results achieved in a num- 
ber of large American 
companies. Upon request 
we shall be glad to send 
a copy to any interested 
business executive. 


Coupon. Agawam. Persian. Contract. Air- 
post. Chevron. Acceptance. Norman. 
Telephone. 


Eagle-A Ledger Papers 


Brunswick Linen Ledger. Acevunt Linen 
Ledger. Extension Ledger. Massasoit 
Ledger. 


Other Eagle-A Business Papers 


include Covers, Books, Offsets, Bristols, 
Mimeograph and Manifold Papers. 


LOOK FOR THE EAGLE-A MARK IN THE 
PAPER YOU USE 





Courtesy of the Macmillan Co 


“Here,” said the Red Queen, 


“it takes all the running you can do 
to keep in the 


| the old industrial centers of America, 
industry has reached that situation. You work 
and drive and push. But at the end of the year 
you are just where you were. 


Where your plant is it may always take “all 
the running you can do” just to keep up,— 
without progress, without profit. For America’s 
older industrial centers are overcrowded. 
Competition is inside your fence, as well as 
outside. 

Long since, America’s forward-looking in- 
dustrial leaders have placed branch plants in 
the South, for production advantages and to 
serve the rich market. In the Atlanta Indus- 
trial Area huge plants are operating, and 
more are being built. Their executives report 
large savings. While plants in other sections 
were losing money, those in the Atlanta area 
have paid, and paid well. 


Send for this 
Booklet 


It contains the funda- 
mental facts about 
Atlanta as a location 
for your Southern 
branch. 


same place’ , 


Efficient Anglo-Saxon labor leads the list of 
reasons with raw materials, low taxes, power, 
and building economy as important factors. 


Atlanta is Distribution City to America’s 
fastest growing market. From here seventy 
million prosperous people may be reached in 
a day’s ride. Men and merchandise may be 
routed to the rich South more economically 
from Atlanta than from any other point in 
the section. 


These statements are based upon painstak- 
ing surveys. The Atlanta Industrial Bureau is 
ready to make a special analysis of conditions 
here as they affect your business. At your re- 
quest, without charge or obligation, a thor 
oughly authenticated report will be laid on 
your desk in the strictest confidence. Write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
328 Chamber of Commerce Building 


ATLAN 


dndustrial Headquarters of the South — & 
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“What is back 
of these bonds?” 


When you buy bonds from The National City Company you 
get something more than dependable income and adequate 
security of principal. You get a broad choice of issues, and 
personal contact with bond men well qualified to help you 
select suitable offerings; you get quick service through a chain 
of investment offices in over fifty leading American cities, 
offices interconnected by thousands of miles of private wires; 
you get ready access to up-to-date information on your vari- 
ous bond holdings; and, finally, you get the broad benefits 
which come from dealing with an organization having a back- 
ground of over a century of financial experience and maintain- 
ing close contact with investment conditions throughout 
the world. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 








Our monthly list 
of recommended 
issues will keep you 
informed on attrac- 
tive current offer- 
ings. It will be 
sent upon request. 


Offices or representatives in the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Europe, 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 
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(;UARANTEED 


UNITED 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
5%”. BONDS 


— 


United First Mortgage Bonds are guaran- 
teed by the United States Mortgage Bond 
Company, a long established institution 
with resources of $19,000,000 operating 
under state supervision. 
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As a further protection, the payment of 
interest and principal on the underlying 
securities- first mortgages on homes and 
income producing real estate---is guaran- 
teed by the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company or the Maryland 
Casualty Company of Baltimore. 


United First Mortgage Guaranteed Bonds 
offer the investor the safety of well-secured 
first mortgages without any of the 
customary responsibilities or inconven- 
iences of supervision. 


The United States Mortgage Bond Com- 
pany is the only financial institution in 
Michigan issuing surety guaranteed bonds 
of this character. 


Consult your banker or broker or com- 
municate with us direct for further in- 


formation. 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE BOND CO. 
Howard C. Wade, President 


318 U. S. Mortgage Bldg., Detroit, Michigan 
Resources more than $19,000,000 
In Canada: United Bond Company, Ltd., Toronto and Windsor, Ontario 


J, So 
TEED 
UNITED 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


BONDS 











a message to 
executives 


To every executive interested in favorable labor 


conditions and lower distribution costs and 
creased protits this 56-page book of facts 
brings a message. It tells concretely what Utica, 
| N. Y., a city of sg p offers industry in manu- 
tacturing facilities ; real coGperation. Ask your 


ecretary to write for it 


CITIZENS 


TRUST CO 
Development Decne H 


Utica, N. Y. 











has more than 3500 eating places and prac- 
tically every one uses electricity for some pur- 
pose other than lighting. Edison Service 
stirs the batter . . . bakes the pudding... 
rings up the check. . .and washes the dishes! 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 1 56 consecutive 


dwidends to its stockholders. Stock listed onthe 
Chicago Stock Exchange. Send for Year Book. 











Investment Information 


LIST of informative booklets issued by | 

reputable investment houses is given be. | 
low and may be obtained upon request 
them or from Harper’s Magazine. 


while booklet for investors. Offer 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., 209 So. 


La Sall 
Chicago, Ill. 


| 
| 
| 

CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENT BANKER: A \ | 

| 
| 

ForREIGN DoLLaR Bonps: A booklet 
valuable suggestions tor bond 
presenting the record of foreign | 
American markets. Offered by Na 
City Company, 55 Wall Street, New 
City. 

How Mucu SHovutp I Save?: This much 
question is answered and a solution give 
booklet which bears that title. Offered 
the Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass 


GUARANTY SERVICE: A booklet that descr 
briefly the work of the various department 
the Company and, at the same time, out! 
the facilities available to customers thr 
these departments. Guaranty Trust ( 
pany of New York, 140 Broadway, New York 
City. 


cont 


buys 


Why A NATIONAL UNION FoR SAFETY: A booklet | 
describing National Union Mortgage Bonds | 
and showing how securities are safeguar 
through insurance of principal and inte: 
by outside surety companies. Offered by 
National Union Mortgage Company, 111 | 
Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 


} 
| 
PRINCIPLES OF INVESTMENT: A booklet describ- 
ing a well varied program of security buying 
offered by Peabody, Houghteling & Cor 
pany, 10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
} 


A VALUABLE AID TO BANKS AND INVESTOR 
A booklet describing how the Department 
Economics and Survey serves investors by tur 
nishing investment counsel, free, to individual! 
and institutions. Offered by A. C. Allyn & 
Company, 67 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, III 

WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE UTILITY: An int 
esting booklet, giving a detailed Sretigts 
of a water company’s plant and operatic 
with special reference to the investment qua 
ties of securities of water companies. Offer 
by G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., 44 Wall St., Ne 
York City. 

Utitity SecuRITIES COMPANY, 72 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, Ill., apply the slogan “ Invest- 
ments that Endure” to the various securities 
offered by the great public utility interests 
which the Utility Securities Company serves 
Detailed circulars regarding various issues W 
be mailed upon request. 

300,000 PropLE OWN SECURITIES IN THI 
$660,000,000 ORGANIZATION: An_ illustrat« 
booklet telling about the Cities Service organi- 
zation, and its fiscal agents. Offered by 
Henry L. Doherty & Company, 60 Wall 
Street, New York City. 

Unrtrep Bonps: A name given to the real estate 
bonds secured by high-grade properties in 
Detroit, and issued by the United States 
Mortgage Bond Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Interesting booklets on request. 


(Continued on second page following) 
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To The Far Frontier 


No postoffice is too far away in the purple sage to receive 
and distribute its quota of dividend checks to the real owners of 
our American industries. 


The investment of hundreds of millions of dollars in the 
securities of our public utilities, representing the savings of many 
thousands of people, is one of the most significant economic 
facts of our day. It is practical public ownership. 


More than fifty thousand thrifty people, most of them 
customers, are stockholders of this Corporation and its subsid- 
iaries. Other thousands own the bonds of these companies. 


This is a powerful influence for sound management and 





prudent financing. ‘ 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 





American WATER Works oF LEcTRIC (OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


cananiiiiiacitcucssieamaaaual 
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Making Money 
in Stocks 


Most people think that “playing the Stock Market’’ is 
a risky, fool’s business in which the cards are already 
stacked against the amateur investor. They do not 
believe that consistent and substantial profits can be 
made in stocks, year in and out, without gambling and 
without taking undue risks. 
Such, however, is not the case. The vast majority of 
Research Bureau clients make excellent 
profits every year by buying undervalued securities at 
the right time and by selling them at the proper time. 
In fact, a great many of our subscribers, who follow 
scientific methods in purchasing stocks, make from 
so’ g to 100°% yearly on the capital employed. 
You may be able to do the same. If you will send us 
your name and address we shall be glad to send you a 
free copy of an interesting little book, 

“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS” 
which describes the method thousands of people all over 
the world are using to add to their capital at a faster 
rate than they ever thought possible. Simply address: 


Investment Research Bureau, Div. 462, Auburn, 
New York. 


Investment 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 




















Investment 
Opportunities 
In Canada 


We invite inquiries from American investors 
and from investors in other parts of the 
world concerning present opportunities in 
Canadian investment securities. 

Certain Hydro-Electric, Public Utility and 
Industrial Corporation Bonds and Shares 
are to be recommended upon the grounds 
of security, income and possibilities of rea- 
sonable appreciation of principal. 


Bankers: Bank of Montreal 
Bank of Nova Scotia 
Cables: Haycock, Toronto; Lieber’i, 
Bentley's. 


COCHRAN, HAY & Co. 
Limited 
Dominion Bank Building 
TORONTO ’ ’ ’ ’ CANADA 
J. Strathearn Hay 
Member: Toronto Stock Exchange 














The Financial Department 
of Harper’s Magazine will supply upon request booklets 
on Investments in Stocks and Bonds, Insurance, Bank- 
ing and Trust Company Service — see list in this issue. 





| Investment Informatio), 


(Continued from second preceding pu 


SERVICE IN FOREIGN SECURITIES: This 
describes an unusual 
formation, quotations, and _ statisti: | 
Maries covering investment securiti | 
on the principal exchanges ot Euro) | 

| 
} 
} 


service. It o 


elaborates on the service which can 

nished to American investors who ar 

ot, or wish to own, securities of foreig: 

tries. Offered by de Saint Phalle & ( | 

11 Wall Street, New York City | 
| 


New YEAR Book: Offered by Commo: 
Edison Co., Chicago, Ill. 


WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTOCRAT OF UTIL! 
isan interesting booklet describing water 
as a sound torm of investment offered by P 
Chapman & Company, Inc., 170 West M 
Street, Chicago, or 42 Cedar Street, New ‘ 
City. 


\ 


Security BoNnps: Secured by real estat: 
mortgages that bear a $40,000,000 gux 
are described in a circular which J 
Iglehart & Company, 102 St. Paul St 
Baltimore, Md., will be pleased to send t 
upon request. 


INVESTING FOR SAFETY: The newest publicat 
of S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Ave., N 
York City, describes in detail the metho 
followed by this organization in underwriti: 
first mortgage real estate bond issues. 


Stock AND BOND REGISTER: A record sho\ 
the important features of each security w! 
is held by investors. Offered by Otis & ( 
pany, 216 Superior St., N. E., Cleveland, O} 


New Book “Investment Guide in 1927": This 
booklet describes First Mortgage Real Estat: 
Bonds recommended by one of the oldest Re 
Estate Bond Houses. Greenebaum Sons In- 
vestment Co., La Salle & Madison Streets, 
Chicago, II. 


INTERESTING Facts: A booklet giving informa 
tion concerning facilities and Securities of th 
Associated Gas and Electric Company. For 
copy address, Associated Gas and Electri 
Securities Company, Inc., 61 Broadway, New 
York City. 


CHAIN STORE SECURITIES: A booklet containing 
a thorough discussion of chain store systems 
explaining why they furnish an excellent bas 
for investment securities. Offered by Georg 
H. Burr & Company, 57 William Street 
New York City. 


CANADIAN INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES: Definite 
investment recommendations offered by Coch- 
rar’ Hay & Co., Ltd., Dominion Bank Bldg 
Toronto, Canada. 


THE CURRENT INVESTMENT SITUATION contains 
a rather interesting comment on the present 
investment situation. Offered by the First 
National Corp. of Boston, Boston, Mass. 


AN INDusTRY THAT NEVER SHUTS Down: A 
Review of Recently Published Institutional 
Advertisements of the American Water Works 
and Electric Company, Inc., 50 Broad Street, 
New York City.’ Copies will be mailed upon 
request. 
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Simplified 
Shopping — 


Wouldn't you like the satisfaction of i 
retting just exactly what you want, LJ 
vithout any of the usual bother of 


hunting for it? 


This seemingly impossible feat may 
be accomplished by a remarkably 
imple procedure 


All you have to do is write a note and 
sign a check, sending both to JANE 
LORING of Harpers MAGAZINE, 49 
East 33rd Street, New York City. 


=) 


Incidentally, it’s a good idea to look 


Shop” section of the magazine before 
you write. You will find it always full 2 
of attractive suggestions. Begin by | 
turning to it now, in the front adver- 
tising section. 
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ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


Harpers 


MAGAZINE 


through its wide distribution 
can be easily secured at all the 
principal news-stands, de part- 
ment stores and railroad 
Sta t 10 ws. 

Also at ALL the leading hotels 
in U.S. 


and Canada. 
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A NEW -LIGHTER 
for Home, Club and Office 


The Cleverness Of It! 


F course, it lights dependably— 
you expect that in a good lighter 
—but youare charmed unexpectedly 
byits sheer beauty and distinguished 
simplicity. Designed by Tennhardt, 
the Vester TableLighter is cleverly 
in the modern mode ... mechanism 
concealed .. . flame sheltered... 
smartest of smoke appointments. 
It belongs among “a who appre- 
ciate the finesse of things. Atmost 
smart shops. 


Gold and Nickel- 
plated combina- 
tion $7.50. Others 
in Silver and Gold 
Plate—Leathers— 
Enamels at $10 





Patents 
Pending 


If your dealer does not carry it, use the coupon. 


ALFRED VESTER SONS, Inc. 
6 Mason Street, Providence, R. I. 
Send me the Vester TableLighter as advertised. I 
enclose $7.50 in payment. If I decide toreturn lighter 
in good condition, you are to refund my money. 
Name .. 


A ddre $8 .. 
Dealer’s name . 
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ADMIT ONE UNDECIDED GIFT=-SEEKER 


‘ ; 
TO THE FOLLOWING PIANO’ RECITAL 
\ 


_ 


_ 
LIEBESTRAUM 


LA CATHEDRALE ENGLOUTIE 


MENUEI 


THE SWEETHEART OF SIGMA Cll 


SELECTIONS FROM SHOW BOAT 


pause in your shop-to-shop searching — your 
anxious pondering of this gift and that for 
the home. Come and hear these live sreat 
pianists play this varied, wonderful program. 


The The 


place? ...Wherever the Ampico is sold. 


time? ... Whenever you’ wish. 

In the pleasant room where the recital is to 
take place, you will see a piano of famous make 
— perhaps a Mason & Hamlin, perhaps a Knabe 
or a Chickering. Run your fingers over the keys. 
They respond easily, fluently, with a mellow 
beauty of tone that tempts you to continue 
playing... But wait! Sit down in that easy chair 
across the room and listen! 

At the touch of an electric button, the piano 
begins to play. A ripple of notes — a pause. 
Then — surging, shimmering, delicately brilliant 
- there pours from this instrument such music 
as the world seldom hears. It is Lhévinne - 
mistaken! It ¢s Lhévinne — 


you cannot be 


invisible, but plaving for you as gloriously as 


ever he plaved upon the concert stage! ... 


Liszt 


Dehuss 


Paderewsh t 


Stokes—lI ernor 


Kern 


LHEVINNE 

’ SCHMITZ 
RACHMANINOFI 
DE BERT 


CARROLL 


This is the miracle of the Ampico! 

As you listen to the other famous pianists on 
this program, playing four such widely varied 
selections, you will realize vividly what th: 
Ainpico can bring to your home, Virst —asuperl 
piano for your own playing — the tstrument 
beloved beyond all others as a means of 
musical self-expression. Second — the playing 
of the world’s greatest pianists — an inexhaust 
ible treasure of music! Music for every mood 
— the tender beauty of old ballads - the lilting 
luring beat and sway of modern dance music - 
the noble sublimity of great classical compos 
tions. Musie to delight your solitary hour- 
Music to entertain your guests. Music to aid in 
the education and culture of your children. 

Undecided 


morrow to this remarkable recital? You will 


gift-seeker -— will you go to- 
be a welcome and expected guest at any 
Ampico studio — at any music store where the 
pianos listed on the opposite page are sold 


Tue Ampico Corporarion, 384 Fifth Ave. V. 











MASON © HAMLIN 
KNABEI CHICKERING 
NGC. FISCHER HAINES BROS 
MARSHALL GWENDELL AMPICO SYMPHONIQUE 
THE WILLIS ( ) 











Health is something to be thankful {or 
- safeguard it always ’ 








HE best thing about the goodies that 

come out of a General Electric Refrigera- 
tor is that they're always healthfully fresh. 
This quiet, automatic refrigerator maintains 
the scientifically correct temperature that 
checks the growth of bacteria. 


refrigeration is a vital year-round necessity. 


The General Electric Refrigerator is “years 
ahead"’in design. All the mechanism is sealed 
in an air-tight steel casing. It is so completely 
automatic that you never even have to oil it! 


General Electric Refrigerators are guaranteed 


For this perfect refrigeration, food must be 
kept at a temperature below 50 degrees— 
always. Kitchens are almost as warm in win- 
ter as theyare in summer. That’s why correct 


for perfect refrigeration quiet, automatic 
and economical. If you would like com- 
pletely descriptive information, just drop 
us a card for a new Booklet B-11. 


GENERAL &@ ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 


“Makes it Safe to be Hungry” 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY HANNA BUILDING - CLEVELAND. OH 











by GEO. S. PARKER 
Sil ery, Beautifully Iridescent 
New-derived 


from crystals of pearl 


As the old Forty-niners panned the 
streams of California for gold, so mod 
ern science has dipped from the depths 
of oceans a new and glittering rarity. 

Thus comes the iridescent beauty 
of Parker's Duofold De Luxe in Pearl 
and Black. For Art and Science 
combine these luminous crystals of 
pearl with Parker's flashing jet Per 
manite, in designs of infinite variety 
and charm. 


To prove Parker Duofold is a pen of 
felong perfection, we offer to make good 
lelect, provided complete pen is sent 
the owner direct to the factory with 


c lor return postage and insurance 





Parker? 
























* Guaranteed 
Forever 
against all defects 


Most luxurious writing pen point— 
extra large. Ink-Tight Construction— 
Non-Breakable Barrel —all reasons 
you should insist on the genuine Geo. 
S. Parker Duofold if a substitute is 
offered. Lovely enameled metal case 
included with single pen or pen and 
pencil Duette. 

Ready at all good pen counters.‘‘ As 
moderne as the moment and the 
mode.” Go now— be among the first. 

Parker Senior Duofold De Luxe, $10 

Junior, $8.50° Jumiorette or Lady, $7.50 
Black and Pearl Pencils to match 


$3.50, $4 and $5 


THE PARKER PEN CO., JANESVILLE, WIs 


OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES 






NEW YORK * BOSTON * CHICAGO 
ATLANTA * DALLAS * SAN PRANCISC( 
TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 
HEIDELBERG, GERMANY 
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Be A BEACHCOMBER in Hawaii this comforts to the primitive ways of the South 


MF foe 











wint with time bridge and tea Seas—trom dress and bridge and dancing to 
and golf tor hing on acoral reef at midnight, 
Enjoy long drifting davs of delicious irre with an old Hawaiian to point out the 
sponsibility. Forget the cares of the busy shapes of strange-named painted fish. 
w 1. Fe tt home! It may be the Golt on scenic courses everywhere; inter- 
I t t t g fish skim ov land cruising among the fairy islands of 
a warm sea of amethyst, indigo and jade. Kauai, Oahu, Maui and Hawaii; deep-sea 
Or, if you come when the golden shower fishing for swordfish, , ulua and tuna; 
and flame trees | nin spring orsummer Oriental bazaars; swimming, surf boarding, 


n meter never go it —— 
Hawaii's hotels range froma $4, : ) 





pa i t t< tage - 
that r the pa and eee 7 ie Witte. 
It's va step from their ultra-modern / 







~ The worup's 
( achanted_- 





LASSCO LINE From £05 dngeles 


j 








: : > ter = a tel and Ysland 
| f War ground 
tick sam at ‘ 





y 





HAWAI Jou 
Vddress 


Jame 


rijf BUREAU 


outrigger-c anoeing; tr ps to volcanic won- 
derlands and forests of giant tree-ferns. You 
must stay long enough to see it all! 

The round trip from the Pacific Coast, 
2 miles each way, need not cost more 


or BS nciuding ali steamer 


than $4 
and your hotels and inter- 


tares sland sight- 
seeing for a two weeks’ stay. You can even 
go for less—or stay longer—or, of « 

pay whatever you | ke 


yual to those of | urope’s most 


for de luxe accor 
modat ons ¢ 
renowned resorts. 
Ask your local ticket man. 
} 


you direct from home, via San Francis 


He can book 


t 


Los Angeles, Seattle or Vancouver with 


» U.S.A. 





passports or formalities—this 
yf 


MATSON LINE From San Jrancivo 


Sailingsevery Wednesday and every other 
Saturday, over smooth balmy 
famous Matson ships, Fast de luxe steam 

ers and popular one ass liners. Regular 
sailings also from Seattle. Attractive al 

expense shore trips. See y« 
agency or Matson Navigatio 
San Francisco, New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles,Seattle or Portland, Ore 


seas on 





n Ce 









Box 3615, San Francisco; Box 375, 
Los Angeles; or Box 2120, Honolulu. 


3 
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Winter on an Arizona rancho! 


The gay, zestful Spanish-cAmerican 


Southwest is served directly by 
Southern Pacific 













W ouLD you return home 
from a winter vacation with 
the hahithy outdoor tan of 
days spent in the saddle, 
nightsspent under the desert 





zona,andacrossthe Colorado 
River in California, are still 
other different winter resorts 
—comfortable winter hotels, 





stars? With bubbling vigor 
from a holiday that is entirely “different” ? 
Tucson, Douglas, Tombstone and Globe 
ire centers of southe ern Arizona’s guest ranch 
scion whose season is generally from Octo- 
ber to June. Here winter is delightful. The 
average noonday temperature is about 70° and 
nights about 45°. Visitors spend memorable 
days on horseback, joining roundups, roping 
cattle, hunting big game, golfing, fishing, 
visiting Old Mexico, just across the “ta 
At Chandler and elsewhere in southern Ari- 














Give through trains daily 


of striking individuality, 
where those less strenuously 
inclined can play outdoors or just relax and 
enjoy the radiant, health-giving sunshine. 
Southern Pacific’s main-line trains on the 
GotpEN State Route (Chicago to Los Angeles 
and San Diegc) and Sunset Route (New York 
and New Orleans to Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco) directly and cxclusively serve this spirited 
region. Choice of two other great Southern 
Pacific routes broadens your return journey. 
No other railroad offers this choice. You can 
include the whole Pacific Coast on your trip. 


= aq] Southern Pacific 
: Zt Four Great Routes 


Send your name and address at once to E, W. Crapp, traffic manager, 
Department G-22, 310 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, for free illustrated 
books, “Desert Resorts of Southern California’, “Guest Ranches of Ari- 


wona’’, and “How Best to See the Pacific Coax”. 
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publications 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER'S, REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK AND WORLD'S WORK 
edi, a nm ee 


AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
Featured every month in seven 


and rates in our departments write to 


For 
THE WHERE- 70-60 Bl BUREAU. Inc.. 8 Beacon Street. Boston. Mass.. U.S. A. 


HOTEL RESORT 























(1854455446446 42464665444 
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Egypt, 
Tunis, Conflantinople, Ver ent 
and Naples, the romantic Dalmatian 
ait and several charming but lit- 
tle-known Mediterranean islands. 


C 


ee eS Ee eS Ye ee eS ee ee 





the Holy Land, 


end for booklet ‘Mediterranean Cruise 





Round Africa Cruise 
Sailing January 12, 1929 


West Indies Cruises 
January 30 and February 26 


Land Cruises to California 
on special Raymond-Whitcomb 
trainsrunning from coast to Coast 


without change 


Round the World Cruise 


Sailing January 21, 1930 


Raymond & 


Executive Offices : 


PHILADELPHIA 


it) ‘ 
See the Mediter ranean’ 


° . 4 

It is the mot pitturesque, biStoric 
7 : 
, and interesting setion of Europe 7 


leters and 
Ces Athens 


” 


jewwvvvvvvwvewweee.* 
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}Raymond - Whitcomb} 


| Mediterran ean} 


- 
Cruise 
Sailing January 22, 1929 
on the Cunard liner ‘‘ Samaria” 
Rates $1000 and upward 
THe annual Raymond-Whitcomb 4 
cruise through the Mediterranear 
from Gibraltar to Sucz. , will visit 


. 
4 


, Whitcomb Co. 3 


bang Newsury STREET, BOSTON, mae 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO4 
twee SE aia ew eh we eS ee ee 


7wwwweee* 
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LOS ANGELES CAL. 


“Within E asy Reach of Lyveryth * 








I LOS ANGELES K 
POSITIVELY FIREPROOF 
Headquarters for travelers from all 
parts of the world. 555 rooms—ecach 
with private bath European plan 
For folder, rates—write F. M. Dim- 


_ mick, Lessee, Hill, bet. » 4th and 5th. 





FOTEL STILLWELL | 






Y 4 Quiet ‘Ret reat in the Heart of the City 


NEARBY FINEST HOPPING 














| “The City Beawiful”™ “s 


| OME to Orlando this winter and you w 


sist 












4, RATES TES $2.00 Senp For Fouen 


LOS } WIOTE 
A quiet atmosphere that appeals 
to persons of refinement. World- 
famous cafe nvenient loca- 
on. _ Moderate rates. Folder on 
request. 














“ MASSACHUSETTS 
TOY TOWN TAVERN 


Winchendon, Massachusetts 
COLF. _ Write for information _ 


— __o TEXAS | A 

This 
WINTER 

head South for 

Treasure Isle 





Skirts the sea. 





| eu STON 


_ NEW ORLEANS LA. _ 


he St. Charles] 


7 oe Orleans 


One of Americas Leading Hotels 
ALFRED S. AMER @ CO..\td. Proprietors 











Where-To-Go for Dec closes Nov. 1 


Golf, on a sporty course that | 
\ 


, Sunny 
days that make out-cdoor life 
a pleasure. Fishing, boating, 
tennis and the finest duck | 
hunting you ever experi 
enced Write for literature 





| with our many other visitors th t tl 


“* The City Beautiful."" Orlando, with a populat 
of 35,560, has 31 sparkling lakes, 10.000 | ak 
| tree ss, palms and flowers in y s 








homes, aud splendid public 
FIRE, 30 3S 9 NOK OC Crone Gh 
delightful place to winte inds o 
entertainment. Guarantee a ho rte a kK 
let address: Chamber of Comr e, 202 Cha 
of Commerce Building, Or! anc ‘ Fle rida, 


TAMPA FLORIDA | 


isIs 
erate 





Ay] 
ngly | 


cated on awonde 
five n 





minutes 
center, shops and t 
of bay-front for wat 
finest marine spec 





atres « 
sports and boating. W 
iway, old-world canals, gon 








lolas; fishing; yacht basins at each hotel; golf 

tennis, riding, dancing. Beautiful homes, luxur 

ous surroundings, utmost in hotel service, and 
food pronounced by confirmed globe 
trotters asthe ‘‘ finest in Florida.’ 


Management of P. F. Brine of Hotel 
Pilgrim, Plymouth, Mass. Litera- 
ture cheerfully sent. 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


small cx py s brgin Where-To Go. 


AR \INSAS __ 


“THE ARKANSAS HOT SPRINGS 


Greatest health and pleasure resort in the 
world. Owned and controlled by the 
United States Government. Two 
18-hole Golf Courses. Write for particulars 
toW.E. Chester, Gen. Man.,Arlington Hotel 


_____NEW MEXicoO 
‘Hacienda De Los Cerros 


A modern all-year ranch resort 
two miles from Santa Fe 
Saddle horses, motors, tennis. 
Superb fall and winter e limate. 

For booklet and rates write. 


Los Cerros, Santa Fe, New Mexico 





Fe nember— 
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HOTEL-RESORT-& -TRAVEL-D 
CONTINUED 


CRUISES-TOURS _— | CRUISES-TOURS 











































¥ The new S.S.Vincinia 
SOUTH Yai § ils, December 8 


via HAVANA and Direct off the heaten path fo CALIFOR N 


18 Days to 3 Months of travel 
Sailings Every Two Weeks 
TH! famous “ Santa” fleet including new South America 
torships Santa Mariaand Santa Bar- e * = | 
ara ¢ ffers fascinating tours via Ilavana or from New York Jan. 17+ Feb. 14 


t. PANAMA—18 days— 250. PERU i sik a . 
davs—#495. PERU —CHILE—46 days Twelve weeks south of the 


285, AROUND SOUTH AMERICA —60 equator - - . the Caribbean PANAMA CANAL 
lays — 8765. Excellent All-Year Climate. --. the Pacific... the Andes : 


™~ 





For Booklets TM address and the Pampas. . . via The largest steamer ever built : 
, . ¢ af: under the American flag. * 
‘RACE LINE 10 Hanover Sq. Havana,Panama Canal, Every ‘room. aiagutaide fee. 
Git! + New York Talara, Salaverry, Lima, | with running hotiand cold wa-* 


. | ter—over 100 wit Privatebath, 
Mollendo, Arequipa, } 

> . ‘e | Fortnightly with new S. S. 
Juliaca, Cuzco, Puno, Lake California and S. S* Mongoliay 


Scenic Cruises to Titicaca, Guaqui, La Paz } © . Apply No. 1 Broadway, New > 



























































































} e e pA Antofagasta, Chanaral, Preasleass att odacos’ alan ; 
t mia Valparaiso, Santiago . - - tape S. S. or 
‘ the Andes, the Pampas } : 
via the’SPANISH AMERICAS'| |. - - Buenos Aires... 
and the PANAMA CANAL Montevideo, Santos, 
| The only line offering 8 visits in the ‘‘Spanish Guaruja, Sao Paulo,10 days NTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE 
4 : ting a eect oe and in Rio de Janeiro. The Where-To-Go system influences the people 
St All outside rn “s 8 Moret eotran 4 C . h C 4 comprising the cream of all Travel prospects. 
: celled table. Large cool Jairo to the ape 
a Pr om, one sittin ° . Small Select Escorted 
Ko abe § me st nln through Africa by Rail, HONOLULU pis es, J: an. Feb., 
its and. back Tints cess Steamer and Motor— CALIFORNIA Naien Best ot accom: 
|} trans ortatic 2 — meals ant ved on ey 5 
t Liberal stop-over priv:leg from New York Jan. 4 FLORIDA onmnets. SE ae > 
wbaniiines 2: m New York " os . . “ ” 
| San Francisco and Los Ang A bold itinerary including MEDITERRANEAN & 7 gr we 
3 PANAMA MAILS. S. CO. Egypt, the Nile, Nubia, the WEST INDIAN CRUISES on Wreite for Book «Hi 
ss Sienna New York Soudan, the White Nile, Gillespie, Kinports & Beard Travel Ag’cy 
5 q. U gan da i Keny a, 8 W. 40th St., New York City or 210 S. 17th St., 
Crntea Tanganyika, Belgian wenn en aaa M ek LY a 
IN MEDITERRANEA $600 up Congo, Victoria Falls, if Yon th going on. @ winter vacat tom, tt ts 
- ° ~ ° wD 0 0 
: q.5 “Transylvania” sailing Jan. 30 Union of So Africa, ROS See Cane 50 See Be fo BaP eK Pree 
urh'o Seb eruien, 00 ha i at rs 8 seal Cape Town; returning via 
: aia, Kistece, Maes, As Constantinoy 5 Madeiraand Southampton. TEMPLE cai TOURS 
linea Egghe falg Rives Cher EMPLE <1? IOURS 
ee ee ee South Seas— 
Norway- Sediemacnn Aus lasi 
June 29, 1929; $600 up Australasia EGYPT PAL 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. Sailing Jan. 9 ESTINE 
—- ——s = Unfamiliar horizons un- 
Go publicity blankets N. America.| fold in a myriad of unex- 
NORTH aomiaaia pected hues and tints -.- Wonderful tour sailing J 19 
i january 19 — 
| You Are So Near To All on an absorbing itinerary camping in the desert — the Nile for six 
Pa oO re So INear 1o covering Honolulu, the ; 
4 See heh, Denne eel hundred miles — by motor and horse- 
a ° This Pleasure rayne As ’ & back to the gay colored rock-hewn city 
— oP Samoan Islands. .. 18 days iio 
> You'll find delightful in the perfect climate of , 
is pe ys gee Dyer New Zealand. .-. 2 weeks EUROPE 
; ig, etc., and a season a sa°a > 
~ nasal aauriey cubs of Australia’s scenes and Tours sailing in March, April, May, 
a 153 hours from N.Y. cities - ++ Cook Islands eee June, July featuring motor trips to the 
# City. Thru pullmans Society Islands. Ieali . a A 
ars to Pinehurst, the Win- talian Hill Towns, the Riviera, Swiss 
el ter Resort for Outdoor Booklets on request mountain passes, the Thames Valley 
(America. Carolina Ho- and Shakespeare Co % 
tel now open. Address THOS. COOK & SON — 
Genera eae Pine- In co-cperation with Send for booklet 
hurst, N.C. 
_ TEMPLEGI@ TOURS 
° WAGONS-LITS CO. — 
S85 Fifth Avenue, New York 447-B Park Sq. Building, Boston 
* | and Branches New York Chieago Washington 
> NWORTS! CAROLINA | | San Francisco Atlanta 
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CRUISES to the 


Golden 
Caribbean 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 
Ships sail from New York 
and New Orleans twice 
every week on cruises lasting 
from 9 to 24 days visiting 
HAVANA JAMAICA 
PANAMA CANAL 
COSTA RICA 
GUATEMALA 
COLOMBIAN PORTS 
HONDURAS 


—all expenses included in price you 
pay for ticket. All outside rooms, 
wonderful food, fine personal ser- 
vice. Write for illustrated booklets 
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Passenger Traffic Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1620, 17 Battery Pl., N. Y.C. 
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CRUISE TOUR No.1 | 


e whe morning sun, ye golden flood- 
ight of noon or the silver radiance of 
60 DAYS $995. UP moorlight, until you bid a fond fare- 
Leowving pew Vogel, Jon. well to 
th, 1929, by the S. S. 
VANDYCK, visiting | SOUTH AFRICA 
tazil, Uruguay, Argen- 
Rates include tina and West Indies. You will be charmed, 
Hotels and CRUISE TOUR No. 2 mystified, and thrilled 
> 46 DAYS $775. UP §f Iris a land of strange contrasts and in- 
Conducted Leaving New York, Jan spiring places of romance, mystery and 
Sightseeing 19th, 1929, by the S. S_ |p beauty. A land of invigorating climate 
Ast VESTRIS, visiting Brazil wherein age renews its youth. When 
shore. Sng, gs | 


7 LINE 
26 Broadway, New York City 
The seven magazines Zhe Where-to-go Bureau | 


and welcome visitors tn all the best homes. 


Fava a alta aaa an aa ae ie 
<q) 


a le a i eae ae an ea a a 








From Your 
First Glimpse... 


of the glorious Cape in the pink glow 








you have seen South Africa you have 
| travelled and not until then. 

| Visit this 

All Year Round Travel Paradise 


You travel comfortably, rest in modern 
hotels, enjoy up-to-date theatres, and 
also see things that can be found in no 
other place in the world. 


I 


Be sure to enjoy 
The Great Diamond Mines 
The Magic Cango Caves 
Barbaric Bantu War Dances 
Quaint Kaffir Kraals 
} The Valley of a Thousand Hills 
Kruger Big Game Preserve 


Before you plan your next trip be sure 
to write for Booklet HB6 and fully il- 
lustrated travel literature to 

} GOVERNMENT TRAVEL 

| BUREAU OF SOUTH AFRICA 
11 Broadway, New York City 





OEP WALT A WAC 
CRUISES-TOURS 


EUROPE, EGYPT, PALESTINE 
The Dixie Tours Earn trip by securin 


Box 204, RUSTIS, 
‘Come to the 











LORIDA 





Fascinating — 
West Coast — 
of SOUTH = 
AMERICA EE 
jto PANAMA E= 
PERU-CHILE == 


Via HAVANA S=—¥# 


| are the finest and most luxurious plying to the 
West Coast. All outside staterooms, swimming 
pool, deck games, dancing. 


PACIFIC LINE 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
26 Broadway, N. Y., or local travel agent 





members | 





The Steamers “ EBRO” and “ ESSEQUIBO ” | 


A SOUTH 
MERIC 


‘ Visit romantic Rio de Janei- 
ro, over 120 years ago the 
capital of a brilliant Portu- 
guese empire, now still 
called the world’s most 
beautiful capital. Then— 
Montevideo, charming“ City 
of Roses” and Buenos Aires, 
famed Paris of the Western 
World. 

The voyage throughcalm tropical seas 
is a revelation in travel enjoyment. 
Airy outside rooms, large deck spaces 
for promenade and eports— outdoor 
swimming pool, Excellent cuisine. 
Finest Ships — Fastest Time 
Pan America Southern Cross 
Western World American Legion 
21,000 ton liners sail fortnightly 
from New York 
Apply any Tourist Agency; or 
MUNSON “Ue.” 


LINES 
67 Wall Street, New York 





CRUISES-TO 











Ask The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for space & rates tn our department 





Send for Illustrated Literature 


ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 





When writing to these advertisers will you 
please mention The Where-to-go Bureau? 
it will be greatiy to your advantage to dos 



















2 CRUISES of the 

pb MEDITERRANEAN 

8 §=©=- Sailing Jan. 10, Feb. 28 
S. S. “ ADRIATIC” 


Small groups . . Excellent 
leadership . . The HOLY 
LAND, EGYPT, the NILE. 
ITALY and the RIVIERA 
by private MOTOR .. 


Descriptive Booklet on Request 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE 
TOURS CO. Inc. 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


~~ 








Where-To-Go influences Samily travel plans. 


EUROPE, $7 


The ALLEN PLAN does save money. Booklet free 
ALLEN TOURS, Inc., 154 Boylston St., Boston 


" EUROPE  —s_ 
oing to Gurope 


Write early for FREE BOOK how two or 


[pai tte ) 
comfort 
Boston 3 


cost. Euvrorgan Auto 
St, 





a 
day 











at least 
Travet Bureau, 173 Newbu 











Mention of Harper’s Magazine is the best introduction to our advertisers 
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g WIEBE TO:GO 57 


ae NEW YORK 
HOTEL St. JAMES | 


Times sovame 109.13 WEST 45th ST. wowsy orrmeen om 
num v0 0 @n08 
fa how tof quiet dignity haemg the atmosphere ye 
appomrment { a wellcondinoned home 
Much Favored By Women Traveling Without Escort 
Three Minutes Walk w Forty Theatres and All Rest Shops 
MATES AND BOOKLET ON APPLICATION W JOHNSON QUINN. Par sioene 


Where-To-Go in 7 Magazines 









In Cunt eo 






oomeees sieediads : one of the few unspoiled 
sRE- 10 pages are read by families who aOldS 
nd all travel nausea, Mothersill’s can afford and always desire the best of every- townsof the OldSouth, is 


{ 

' br ngs perfect comfort on your journeys thing. Seven high class magazines — 

‘ by Sea, Train, Auto or Air. these departments, featuring a large variety 0 he 
3 

z e 





Hotel, Resort and Travel invitations every 
month in the year. They are the sign boards | Known for its hospitality, its luxuries, 
of clients whose success has been won by the - 
excellence of their entertainment offerings and 


their high etand ; Hy 
Gor deistienia wakes exert the most Championship Golf Course 
helpful influence upon every member of the Polo Tennis Saddle Horses 
families where their ad is habitual! ght . . 
and plans made sccordiagiy. Quail and Turkey Shooting 
Where- -To-Goadv icetsnot ofthe casual variety | 


from any one’s say-so, but ts vital to you.| Remember—small copy is Big in Where-To-Go ABBOTT HOTELS CORPORATION 


and as a sport center 























AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRA VELERS CHEQUES are a convenience for strangers among 


strangers. If lost or stolen uncountersigned, 
their value is refunded to you. They are spendable everywhere ... cost only 75c for each $100 
and can be easily secured at 22,000 banks, American Express and American Railway Express offices. 
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Ss” home away from home %, 


° When you're traveling, enjoy the home-like comforts of a %y 
- Statler. Enjoy — 
Radio when you throw a switch—ice-water when you press Ss 


a valve—the morning paper under your door—a good library 
at your disposal—a reading lamp at your bed-head — your 
private bath—stationery without asking—and Statler Serv- 
ice. + 7 * All these ae the price of your 


room —at no extra cost. 
cangenintion of 


There are Statler Hotels in: 


BOSTON + BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
os CLEVELAND + DETROIT + ST. LOUIS * 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) e 


HOTELS STATLER 


oP 7,700 Rooms with bath and radio Sy 
Tp reception. Fixed, unchanging g® 


rates posted in all rooms. 


'N EvER*Y 


For Other Travel Announcements See Following Pages 














Where? 


—Jan van Riebeek stands guard over the city he founded 
— Kaffir rickshaw boys paint white socks on their brown | gs 


—Yellow elephant tusks come down to the waiting ships 











Send for the Raymond-Whitcomb booklet —" Round Africa 











RAY WOND-WHITCOMB 


ROUND AFRICA 
CRUISE 


TAKE ét this winter and see all Africa — south from 
the Canary Islands, round the Cape of Good Hope, 
and up the East Coast to the Suez Canal and Egypt. 




















Sr. HELENA, Napoleon’s prison island. MADAGASCAR in the Indian Ocean—home of smiling 
Malagasies. BRITISH EAST AFRICA with its 10,000-mile game preserve where zebras, giraffes, and 
hartebeestes graze along the railroad track. The West Coast, black, picturesque, and primitive 

typical of the ‘Dark Continent” of past generations. CAPE TOWN, Port ELIZABETH, DURBAN, 
VICTORIA FALts, the Boer cities, ZANZIBAR, MOMBASA and Nairosi, the SUDAN and Cairo. 


The only cruise to encircle Africa and pay visits to all 
its characteristic sections 


Sailing January 12, on the S. S. “Carinthia” — Rates, $1250 and upward 


WEST INDIES CRUISES MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
@.Two winter cruises on the S. S. “‘ Columbus”’ sailing to @ Sailing January 22, 1929, on the Cunard liner “Samaria” 
the most picturesque lands and cities of the Caribbean Is- and visiting the famous Mediterranean cities and great 
lands and the Spanish Main — Havana, Porto Rico, Jamaica ports —and in particular, Egypt and the Holy Land, beau- 
and Panama, Curacao, La Guayra and Caracas, Trinidad, tiful Taormina in Sicily, the historic islands of Malta, 
the Virgin Islands, Barbados, Martinique and Nassau. Jan- Cyprus, Corsica and Sardinia, and pi€turesque towns on 
uary 30 and February 26, 1929. Rates, $400 and upward. the rugged Dalmatian Coast— Rates, $1000 and upward. 

ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 
G.On the S. S. "Columbus" — the largest, fastest and most luxurious liner ever to sail around the world. Visiting Peking 


and the Great Wall of China, Korea and Japan, Hong Kong and the Philippines, Siam and Singapore, Java and Sumatra, India 
and Ceylon. The superior speed of the ** Columbus” enables her to make a truly comprehensive World Cruise in three and 
one-half months — half a month or more less than was ever possible before. Sailing January 21, 1930. Rates, $2000 and up. 


Land Cruises to California 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


126 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Branch offices with telephones: New York, 606 FirrH AvENUE, Telephone Bryant 2830; New York, 225 FirtH AVENUE, Telephone 

Ashland 9530; Boston, 165 TREMONT STREET, Telephone Hancock 7820; Philadelphia, 1601 WALNUT STREET, Tel. Rittenhouse 8640; 

Chicago, 176 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, Telephone State 8615; Detroit, 421 Book BuipinG; Los Angeles, 423 West FirrH STREET 
Telephone Trinity 5747 ; San Francisco, 657 MARKET STREET, Telephone Sutter 5882 


and 300 agents in 219 cities or any authorized steamship agent 
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SAILINGS SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 
Anchor Line 25 Broadway, N. Y. 7 New York-Vigo-Bordeaux 
New York to Londonderry and Glasgow * *ROUSSILLON Nov. 15 Dee, 27 
rRANSYLVANIA Nov. 3 Dee 1 *LA BOURDONNAIS. Nov. 29 
CALEDONIA Nov. 10 Dee. 15 *CHICAGO tDec. lo 
CAMERONIA ; Nov. 17 Feb. 9 tTo Havre via Vigo 
Atlantic Transport 1 Broadway, N. Y. Furness Bermuda . ine Whitehall St., N. Y. 
to Cherbourg and London to Bermuda . 
MINNI PR, Oct. 27 Regular Sailings Wednesdays and Saturdays 
MINNEWASKA Nov. 3 Ba 3 sda 
MINNESOTA Nov. 10 wy =n nal Zone and wees oy ng te 
1INNETONKA Nov. 17 ) anal 20 Fs eterna oust, South / erica 
. . , : rtnight! rvice , 7 . 
Canadian Pacific Mad. Ave. & 44th St.,N. Y. Portmgntiy Servint Sailing Thursdays 
Montreal to Liverpool, Glasgow, Belfast Hambueg- American Line, 39 Broadway, N. Y. 
*MONTCALM tOct. 26 tNov. 23 to Cherbourg-Souths ain pton- Hamburg 
*DUCHESS OF BEDFORD Nov. 2 DEU TSCHLAND Oct. 27) Dee. 11 Jan. 12 
*MONTCLARE tNov 9 xDec 7 HAMBURG Nov. 10 Dee. 15 
*MELITA Nov. 10 xDec. 14 ALBERT BALIIN Nov. 17 Dee. 29 
*DUCHESS OF ATHOLL Nov. 16 ?Dec. 15 NEW YORK Nov. 24 Jan, ’ 
*MINNEDOSA Nov. 28 xDec. 28 N. Y. to Cobh, Hamburg 
tOmits Belfast ( a TELAND Nov. 3 Dee. 8 
tTo Liverpool and Glasgow from St. John, N. B. *WESTPHALIA Nov. 8 Dee. 20 
xSail from St. John, N. B. ° 1 HURINGIA Dec 1 Jan. 10 
Omits Antwerp _ ¢ 
Quebec-Southar.pton-¢ herbourg- Hi amburg Holland-America Line 24 State St., N. Y 
*MONTROYAL tDec. 21 tJan. 18 N. Y. to Plymouth-Boulogne-sur-\ler terdam 
tSails from West St. John, N. B a lee Oct. 27 Dec. 8 
VEENDAM Nov 5 
Clyde Steamship Company ROTTE RDA M Nov. 17 
ling New York to Jacksonville, Miami NEW AMSTERDAM Nov. 24 
5 MOHAWK Oct. 27 . 
and ALGONQUIN 5 Oct. 30 Italian Line. N. G. 1 State St., N. Y. 
anc Y. to Naples and Genoa 
Cosulich Line 17 Battery Place, N. Y. ROMA Nov. 8 Dee. 12 
Cc N. Y. and Boston to Azores, Lisbon, Palermo, AUGUSTUS Nov. 24 Jan. 3 
aples, Patras and Trieste . . ~ > 
AN SATURNIA Nov. 6 Dec. 11 Lloyd Sabaudo Line 3 State St., N. Y. 
’ PRESIDENTE WILSON Nov. 13 Dee. 27 ; ont Sayed sae ar, Naple gh rai = a 8 
rt ov ec. § 
RO, Cc unaed Line 25 Broadway, N. Y. CONTE GRANDI Nov. 17 Jan. 5& 
to Cherbourg and ters am pton 
BE RENG iARIA Oct. 31 Nov. 21 Lasaport & Holt Line 26 Broadway, N. Y. 
r At Log a 1A os 12 sid 28 Y. to 4 de Janeiro-Montevideo-Buenos Aires 
Q ov 4 5 v ANDYC tOct. 27 Jan 5 
N. Y. to Plymouth-Havre and London VESTRIS tNov. 10 Jan. 19 
*CARONI . Oct. 26 VOLTAIRI tNov. 24 F 2 
*TUSCANI Nov. 2 Dec. 8 VAUBAN tDec. 8 16 
*CARMAN t A Nov. 9 Jan. 26 tCalls at Barbados 
N. Y. to Queenstown, Liverpool Mallory Line 
“I ACONIA Oct. 27 Nov. 24 New York to Key West and Galveston 
SCYTHIA Rav. EO H. R. MALLORY Oct. 30 
SAMARIA Nov. 3 . , : m : 
Montreal to Plymouth, Che rbourg, and London Munson §S. S. Lines 67 Wall St., N. Y. 
ASCANIA ct. 26 Nov. 23 New York to Rio de Janeiro-Santos-Montevideo 
Montreal to Glasgow, Belfast ian Liverpool Buenos Aires 
ANDANIA Oct. 26 Nov. 23 Fortnightly Service Sailing Saturdays 
Montreal to Belfast, Liverpool and Glasgow New York to Nassau, Bahamas 
ATHENIA Nov. 2 Jan. 26 Weekly Service Sailing Fridays 
Dollar Steamship Line 604 Fifth Ave., N. Y. New York and Fecse wee. S. Co. 
to California via Panama, Around the World ’ N hag uan and Santo Domingo ; 
Fortnightly Service from New York sailing Thursdays SAN LORI 4 Nov. 1 
PRES. WILSON Nov. & COAMO... . Nov. 8 
PRES. VAN BUREN Nov, 23 North German Lloyd 32 Broadway, N. Y. 
. e ‘ > 
Eastern S. S. Lines Pier 25, No. River, N. Y. e af AO oun Plymouth ‘he — ~ — 28 
Regular Sallings Line, New York to Norfolk, Va *KARLSRUHE Nov. 3 
tegular Sailings WI AY > 
uesdays, Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays STUN et Nov. 8 ae] A 
Boston & Yarmouth 8.8. Co. (India Wharf, Boston) BERLIN Nov 16 
Boston to Yarmouth *DRESDEN Nov. 22 
Regular Sailings Mondays and Thursdays = Be 7 : Koluad 
. . aed Norwegian-America eae 22 W’hall St., N. Y. 
French Line a af State St. N. Y. N. Y. to Norway-Sweden-Denmark-Finland and the 
- ae wEaS pk Se Continent 
) e FRANCI Oct. 27 Jan. 3 BERGENSFJORD... Nov. 20 
PARIS... . . Nov. 3 Dec. 1 STAVANGERFJORD. .- Dec. 8 
iL; Dk FRANCH Nov. 17 Dee. 8& . 2 
N. » Havre-Paris P: acific u ine 26 Broadway, N. Y. 
*ROCHAMBEAL.. Nov 14. Dee. 19 to Havana-Panama-Callao-Valparaiso 
*DkL GRASSE.. Nov. 28 Jan 3 am... Sailings Every Four Weeks 
40: *One class cabin steamers 
EE 











CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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STEAMSHIP SAILINGS (Continued) 





Panama Mail S. S. Go. 1®Hanoever Sa. N. Y. ¢ 7 Canadian Pacific 
’ —— re wee . San Francisco — : . ; satieiea - 
N. Y. to San Francisco and return via Panama Canal oe Vancouver and Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe, 
to Soantii ape i eg Se Nagasaki, Shanghal, Hongkong and Manila 
From New York From San Francisco EMPRESS OF CANADA tNov. 1 tDec, 22 
VENEZUELA Nov i COLOMBIA Nov Ss EMPRESS Ot RL SSLA Nov. 17 Jan. 2t 
GUATEMALA. .Nov. 15) ECUADOR Nov. 22 EMPRESS OF ASIA... Dec. 1 Feb. 
COLOMBIA Dee. 13) GUATEMALA . Dee. 20 tOmits Nagasaki 
> « < Io olific "7 * 
Panama-t eeeme Sime —_ 1 Lag neces N. Y. Dollar Steamship Line 
ra es ae ie San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
CAI IFORNI 4 Nov 17 hal, Hongkong, Manila and Around the World, 
MANCHURIA A 4 Weekly Sailings from Los Angeles on 
- . Mondays; San Francisco on Fridays 
Red Star Line 1 Broadway, N. Y. PRES. HARRISON Nov. 2 
Y. to Plymouth-Cherbourg-Antwerp PRES. CLEVELAND Nov. 4 
BI Lol NLAND Oct. 27 PRES. MONROE Nov. li 
PENNLAND Nov 
LAPLAND Nov. 10 Los Angeles S. S. Co. 
ARABIK Nov. 17 Los Angeles to Honolulu 
Swedish American Line 21 State St., N. Y. CALAWAII Oct. 27 Nov. 24 Dee. 22 
N to Sweden, Norway, Deumark CIry OF HONOLULI Nov. 17) Dee. 15) Jan. 12 
Finland and Baltic States CIry OF LOS ANGELES. .Dec. 29 Jan. 26 Feb. 2 
GRIPSHOLM ov $ Der 3 Jan. 12 
*PROTTNINGHOLM Nov. 17) Dee. 29° Jan. 26 Matson Line 
KUNGSHOLN Dec. 3% San Francisco to Hawall, Samoa, Fiji, Australia 
United States Lines % Broadway, N. Y. San Francisco to Honolulu Service 
Y. to Cherbou nd Southampton MANOA Oct. 31 Nov. 28 
Lt Ne ee Nov. 14 Det MAUI Nov 7 Dee > 
to Plymouth-( herbourg-Bre men SIERR Nov Jan. 10 
PRES. HARDING vet Nov. 2S WILHELMINA Nov 4 Dee. 12 
PRES. ROOSEVEL'1 Nov. 7 Dec x MATSONIA Nov. 21) Dee. 19 
GhORGE WASHINGTON Nov. 17) Dec. 1 SONOMA Nov. 29 Dec , 
AMERICA Nov. 21) Dee. 27 VENTURA Dec. 20) Feb. 21 
Ward Line Seattle to Honolulu : : 
oe a ee LURLINE Nov. 3 
SIBONEY Oct. 27 : . of — 
MONTEREY Nov. 1 Nippon Yusen Kaisha N. Y. K. Line) 
ORIZABA Nov ; Seattle and Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
White Star Line 1 Broadway, N. Y. snd Shanghal 
to Cherbourg-Southampton — IYO MARI Nov J 
M someeenis Oct. 27 SHIDZUOKA MARI Nov. 27 
OLYMPL Nov. 3 YOROHAMA MARI Dee. 15 
HOMERI( Nov. 10 San Francisco via Honolulu to Yokohama, Kobe 
N. Y. to Cobh (Queenstown) Liverpool Nagasaki, Shanghal, Keelung and Hongkong 
ADRIATIC (tt. 27 SIBERIA MARI Nov 
CELTIC Nov $ TAIYO MARI Nov. 21 
BALTI Nov. 10 TENYO MARI Dec 
CEDRIC Nov. 17 
American Mail Line Union S. S. Co. of N. Z. 
Seattle and Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai San Francisco to Papeete, Rarotonga 
Hongkong and Manila Fortnightly Service from ellington and Sydney 
Seattle and Victoria sailing Mondays MAUNGANUI Oct ‘1 
PRES. LINCOLN Nov } MAKURA Nov. 28 
PRES. MADISON Nov. 17 rAHITI Dec. 26 
*One class cabin steamers 


Tours & Cruises 


Round the World 


Canadian Pacific 





M. di I-mpress of Australia. Dee. 1, 1928 
> 
Mediterranean Hamburg-American Line 
James Boring’s Travel Service 8.5. Resolute Jan. 7, 1929 
3.8. Calgaric eb. 14, 1929 Red Star Line 
Canadian Pacific 8.8. Belgenland Dec. 17, 1928 
Empress of Scotland. .Feb. 4, 1929 Thos. Cook & Son 
Cunard Line S.S. Franconia Jan. 15, 1929 
S.S. Samaria Dec. 5, 1928 
S.5. Mauretania Feb. 16, 1929 West Indies 
Frank Cc. Clark 
; s § Qo i ~. 
Ss Tran yivania Jan. 30, 1929 James Boring's Travel Service 
Thos. Cook & Son S. Calgaric Jan. 23, 1929 
s or Js 929 . 
8. Homeric. . Jan. 26, 1 Canadian Pacific 
Frank Tourist Co. i oe Duchess of Bedford 
- ee 4 pons ne Jan. 29, 1929 Dee. 22, 1928, Jan. 10, Feb. 11, 1929 
‘BS Rotterdam. Feb, 7,1929 unerd Line 
. - S. Franconia. Dec. 1, Dec. 20, 1928 
Raymond-Whitcomb S.S. Carinthia Dec, 19, 1928 
8.8. Samaria Jan. 22, 1929 
SS. ( a Apr. 8, 1929 Furness Bermuda 
eee : , 
White Star Li Dominica Nov. 8, 1928 
S.S. Adris Atle “i: an. 10, Feb. 28, 1929 Hamburg-American Line 
S.8. Laurentic. Jan. 19, Mar. 9, 1929 S.8. Reliance. . Dec. 18, Jan. 5, 1929 
~ Nisen te nan Ga Nant Ne ta Cane etna oben tntin tn tina tutta nls 


Sa ae acl 


Holland- America Line 
olendam 


Jan. 26, Feb. 16, Mar. 9, 19249 

8.8. Veendam Feb. 12, 1929 
Raymond-Whitcomb 

8.8. Columbus Jan. 30, Feb. 26, 1929 


Red Star Line 


8.8. Lapland Jan. 31, Feb. 25, 


Mar. 16, Apr. 6, 1929 
Round Africa 
Raymond-Whitcomb 
8.8. Carinthia Jan. 12, 1929 


South America—Africa 


Canadian Pacific 
Duchess of Atholl 


North Cape — 


Raymond-Whitcomb 
8.8. Carinthia 


Jan. 22, 


Norway 


1929 


June 26, 1929 


Mediterranean—Orient 


Rennes American Line 


Jan 1929 


31, 





DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ANY TOURIST OR TICKET AGENCY 








... Ayer Itan ... latex... 


Penang ... stretches of yellow sand and rocky boulders... 
coves rimmed with cocoanut palms... and inland the terraced 
temple of Ayer Itan with pools of tortoise and goldfish . . . the 
Snake Temple ... from the heights glimpse foaming cascades 
..- flaming hibiscus bushes . .. great meadows and rubber 
plantations .. . and yonder, clad in crimson turban and loin 
cloth, a Tamil coolie pouring latex into pails ... Just one of 
the places on the cruise 


Around the World 


on the Cunard Super Cruising Steamer 


e 
Franconia 

from New York, January 15th, next 
Never was there a voyage like this... the most complete world 
panorama ...including all the well-known places... 
as well as lands not visited by any other cruise...a 
super-ship with the cruising viewpoint built into her ... two 
of the outstanding leaders in travel linking their 175 years of 
prestige, experience and efficiency for this cruise. 


Literature and full particulars on application to your local agent or 


CUNARD LINE 
THOS. COOK & SON 
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Visit every country on the 


MEDIPTERRANEAN 


JENICE welcomes youtoherGrand — specially chartered White Star Line 
Canal, her St. Mark’s, her C ‘ampa- $.S. “Calgaric”. The entire cruise, un- 
nile, her Doges’ Palace, herarched 
bridges, lagoons and gondolas- — 
reaaeee and all the matchless ‘be ‘auty and 
rl wonder that have won her the 
Nardane" name of “Queen of the Adriatic.’ 


Tunisia 


Malta 


der one American management, 
enables you to enjoy 68 delightful 
days on the Mediterranean, with 
stops at 23 ports and four prin- 
cipal 2 lands. Rates, first class 
James Boring’ s Fourth Annual only, $740 to $1675, cover every 


Mediterranean Cruise sails from A Personal mece seary expense, including 
New York Feb. 4th, 1929, on the Travel Service stop-over steamship tickets, 


Jame s Boring’s Fourth Cruise to the West Indies and Panama 
sails from New York Jan. 23, 1929 for 19 days. Rates, $275 up. 


Inquire of your local steamship agent, or send for booklet. (If student, address Dept. S) 


JAMES BURINC S FRAVEL SERVICE INC 
, mee tik Ave ; i 


ras | & 
COOK'S NILE SERVICES| “I COULDN'T BE 
re iNile 1s rica s greatest river 


and one of the weell’s longest. ANY 
Ancient cities animate its colorful MORE THANKFUL” 
| banks. Our own Nile Steamers and 


Dahabeahs are the foremost, the most 
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We're here for the holidays! I don’t have 





comfortable and most luxurious to think about a turkey until I see it on 
means of all Egyptian navigation. the table! Everything will be done for me 
Regular sailings trom Cairo to the just as I want it done. . . . It’s lovel 

te ell Ot ete Bervices here now. Not a bit cold, but as pleasant 
Lesia Moveaber 7. and che ery as can be. A tremendous nun 
. ber of people are stopping over—they evi 
Thies. Cook & Son dently come year after year. We feel as 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York we'd been invited to a ‘Thanksgiving re 

fp cevaiientien woth union! . . . Some new friends want us to 

, stroll the Boardwalk tonight, but I am a 

W agons Lits Co. little tired, so we'll go to bed early. And 


after that, as Jack says—breakfast! 

Thanksgiving reservations should be mad: 

some days before. A booklet, describing th: 
hotel, will be sent at your request. 


(HALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
American Plan 
Leeps AND LipPINcoTr COMPANY 
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Social Hall—S, S. LEVIATHAN 


American ships 


- yo ur greater 


enj oyment 


HERE are six famous ships that cross the 

Atlantic Ocean, flying the American flag. 
They are the S.S. Leviathan, S.S. George Wash- 

n, S.S. America, S.S. Republic, S.S. President 
Harding, and S.S. President Roosevelt. It is their 
business to carry passengers to Europe and 
back safely, with the maximum comfort and 
the minimum delay. They do this ina manner 
that has won them the good will of travelers 
and the respect of every maritime expert. 

The delicious food that is served at every 
meal, the refined luxury and quiet taste that 
make all the rooms on board so attractive, and 
good honest American service persuade most 
experienced travelers to sail on American ships. 
Their example is well worth following. 


Your steamship agent will gladly 


give you full details about rates, 
sailings, and ports of call. 


United States Lines 


15 Broadway, elephone 
New York City WwW HI ‘tehall 2800 


Mention of Harper's Magazine is 





ound. 


the World. 


with the 
“RESOLUTE 


, are glories 


| apart from Heidelberg and Notre 
Dame. — Minarets and temple 
shrines, belled in gold, silver and 
bronze. Breathtaking fantasies in 
carved ivory — mosaics in por- 
phyry tosoothe your eyesafter too- 
longgazing at the angular geometry 
of our sky-scraper architecture. 








Pillared halls of ancient Indian 
cave-temples — the Taj — gem- 
studded pagodas—Peking’s Tem- 
ple and Altarof Heaven—curving 
roofs where figured fox and fowl 
perch together in peace. 





You see this legend of creative 
building from the ideal vantage 
point of the RESOLUTE, “Queen 
of Cruising Steamers.” —~ You live 
a life of luxurious ease, amid ex- 
quisite dignity. Deft service~ 
rousing sports — felicitous sur- 
roundings. And a cuisine with 
the sophistication of Lucullus in 
the matter of sauces and seasoning. 


The Vepage ¢ 
Yon We 


Leaves New York Jan. 7, 1929 
30 Countries — 63 Cities — 140 Days 
Rates $2,000 and up including extra- 
ordinary program of shore-excursions 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
39 Broadway, New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Fran 
cisco, Los Angeles, Montreal, Winnipeg, or local tourist Agents 
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A West Indies Cruise 
Is Either Cunard Or 
It Is Not Cunard 


If it is Cunard, you will have 
days and days of sea-going per- 
fection ... This year the first 
cruise onils December First... 
Every day on board will be a sun- 
drenched interlude between one 
fascinating port and the next. 
You can swing along the very 
Parisian Prado in Havana at mid 
night and still be in a tropic 
frame of amiability in the morn- 
ing . .. Staterooms which you 
will not want to leave even in 
alluring Nassau . . . restaurants 
with Transatlantic secrets and the 
day’s yield of native dishes 
thrown in... The Cunard way 
of “getting things done . . .” 





Three 16 day cruises... $200 up 


Visiting Port-au-Prince, Kingston, Colon, 
Havana, Nassau. 
S.S. FRANCONTA 


From N.Y.... Dec. Land Dec. 20, 1928 
S.S. SCYTHIA 
From N.Y. . « + « Jam 7, 1929 


Two 31 day cruises... $300 up 
Visiting Nassau, Havana, Port-au-Prince, 
Kingston, Cristobal, Curacao, La Guayra, 
Trinidad, Martinique, Barbados, San Juan, 
Bermuda. 

S. S. CALIFORNIA 
From N. Y. . Jan. 19 and Feb. 23, 1929 


Every Saturday to Havana by the 
Transatlantic Liner S. 8. Caronia... 
Every luxury of a great Cunarder 


from N.Y... Jan. 5 to March 16, 1929 











For further information apply to 
your local agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 











| 
| 












All Expense Cru} ses/ 


HAVANA» 
MEXICO Cily 





See HAVANA by day and by night. De! 

ful sightseeing in automobiles and lau: 
included. Visit the Prado, Malecon, Mor 
Castle, Cabanas. Enjoy golf, tennis, b ’ 
bathing, dancing. Novel sights! Charmi; 
scenes! Endless diversion! 


10to17 Days—All Expenses $160up 


In MEXICO, European life and « 
amid the relics of ancient civilizat 
Shore visits at Havana, side tr 
Merida, sightseeing trips in Mexi 
City included. 

25 Days—All Expenses $275 up 


Ask authorized Tourist Agents or 


WARD LINE 


Foot of Wall St., New York 





Hotels 


The VANDERBILT HOTEL 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Situated on the crest of Murra 
Hill. Convenient to business, shopping and theatr 
centres and to the railroad terminals. A distinctiv 
clientele finds here excellent cuisine, perfect servic« 
and luxury at moderate rates. 


The BON-AIR VANDERBILT 


AUGUSTA, GA. A centre of winter social and sports 
activities in the Sunny South. 400 gre nee os “—- 
private baths and every modern convenien 

guests. TWO 18 hole grass green C NAMPIONSHIP. goit 
courses. 


The CHAMBERLIN-VANDERBILT 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. All-year tourist hotel 
opened in 1928, overlooking Hampton Roads and lower 
Chesapeake Bay. Indoor swimming pool, roof garden 
and large convention hall. Golf, Riding, Fishing, Sea- 
bathing, Tennis and Shooting. 


The CONDADO-VANDERBILT 


SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO. The finest hotel in the West 
Indies. Modern American tuxury transplanted to a 
charming tropical setting. All sports. 


For reservations, rates and literature, address 


WALTON H. MARSHALL, Manage: 


The Vanderbilt Hotel, 34th St., at Park Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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7 4 Annual 
Cruise De luxe 





Sailing 
from New York 


January 29 








| : 1 ’ .. Mysterious Egypt... sacred 
6/ glorious G ays Palestine ... an tok Greece ... 
uus Italy . . . romantic Spain . .. enchanting North Africa 
primitive Dalmatian Coast . .. bewitching Turkey ... and 
most comprehensive itinerary of strange cities bordering this 
Sea. The romance .. . the charming social life. . . dances 

gay carnivals . . . smart country club atmosphere and comfort 

1 ship built for cruising . . . far-famed cuisine . . . service par 
ellence .. . most efficient staff to envertain and guide you .. . 
ears’ experience . .. all combine to make this a most attractive 


thrilling adventure 
Exclusively Chartered Palatial S.S. “SCYTHIA”’ 


Cunard Line's finest first-class cuisine and service 


Membership limited to 390 guests — half capacity. 
Free stop-over in Europe, including return by S.S 
** Berengaria’’ or any Cunard steamer. Rates from $950, 
including shore excursion Early reservation advisable 


WEST INDIES LUXURY CRUISES — Jan., Feb., Mch. 


FRANK TOURIST CO, 001975) 542 Fifth Ave.NewYork * 


Iphia, 1529 Locust St Chicago, 175 No. Michigan Ave. 
Boston, 33 Devonshire St 
San Francisco, 29 Geary St. Los Angeles, 756 So. Broadway 


ee 
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This Winter, cruise the 


S.S. 
RELIANCE 
sails from New York on 


Five 


{i 


Spanish Main—go down to Pleasure 
the sea in the good ship a 7 
RELIANCE, with her jolly Pirate 
band of Pleasure Pirates— >: 4 

sink dull care to the bot- I ilgrimages 


tom of the briny deep—find 
health and happiness in 
the glorious Caribbean. 


Dec. 18—1l6daye Jan. 5—l6days 
Jan. 24—27 days Feb.23—27 days 
Mar. 27—16 days 


. 





lhe luxurious RELIANCE is cruising again to the lovely islands of the West Indies and tropic 
Caribbean ports. Soon her sports deck and tennis court, her sunlit tiled swimming pool and 
\ inter Garden, her lounges and decks and spacious cabins will resound with the shoutsof gay 
buccaneers. Come alongand let Winter rage Phind you. Come along on the best vacation ever. 


Rates $200 up and $300 up. Write now for literature. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


39 Broadway, New York 
Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Montreal, Winnipeg or local tourist agents 
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AQBTER OF ELEGANCE 
CENTER OF THOUGHT 
FOR THE GVILIZED WORLD 


France is like falling i in love... you 
aren “tgrown up till you’ve done it. 
and you're never happy afte rward, 
away from its magic light.ce> France 
is an education... that makes history 
come alive like a thrilling, gorgeous 
play. cow France is a holiday of the 
spirit.cvo France is a course in savoir 
faire, chic, the international view- 
point on life.cxo This atmosphe re be- 
ins in New York... if you cross“ the 
este gangplank in the world” to 
the white decks of the “France,” 
“Paris” or the “Ile de France”.ct 
Fastest service to Plymouth, England, 
then Le Havre de Paris, a covered 
anne boat-train...three hours, Paris 
..-overnight the Riviera...one day 
across the Mediterranean... North 
Africa of palm feathered oases and 
forty-one luxurious “Transat” hotels. 


Three Mediterranean Cruisers by the “FRANCE” 
jan. 3rd, Feb. 7th and March 14th 


eSrench Lure e 


Information from we authorized French 


Line Agent or write direct to 19 
State Street, New York City oe | 
7 j 


J 














A canvas by Monet~a prelude by 
Rachmaninoft—a_ word-picture 
of such magic beauty as “The 
Tempest”—accomplishments so 
artistic that they brook no com- 
parison ...In its more modest 
field The ROOSEVELT, too, has 
achieved a great distinction in the 
dispensing of hospitality — an 
order of service which the travel- 
wise tell us stands entirely alone. 


1100 Rooms—Single or En Suite 


THE ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th St., New York 
EpwarbD CLINTON FoGG 
Managing Direttor 


The educational ad. 
vantages of a visit - 
to the Capital of - 
our Nation are of 
inestimable value 


Stop at w° 


ahe LEE House 


“Sth and L Streets, 


Three squares to the poe Te 
House. A new and modern -- 
Hotel. Refined environment. 


2509 rooms 250 baths 


ates: 
Single room $3.5° daily 
Double “ GCICO « 
Single room (with meals) $65 
YL persons (with meals) $10°" 


ORobert 8 Jock 


7 President 


09 4, 
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Why Clevelanders prefer 
The Cleveland— 


(and travelers agree with them) 


IRST, there’s the food—in main dining 

rooms or lunch room. Brook Trout— 
broiled over charcoal and covered with crisp 
baked almonds—juicy roast beef that makes 
English epicures enthusiastic—delicious 
salads, vegetables, desserts. 


Then, the luxurious surroundings of a fine 
private club—thick-piled carpets, all-embrac- 
ing chairs, soft-shaded lamps, a profusion of 
bright fresh flowers, and deep pillowy beds. 


And last—and most important of all—the 
people. Your floor clerk is your private secre- 
tary. Laundry, mending, valet service is quick 
—and made unobtrusive by the Servidor in 
every room. Managers, room clerks, floor 
clerks soon come to know you, call you by 
name, and save your favorite room for you. 


In a word, Clevelanders prefer the Cleveland 
—and you'll agree with them—because here 
there is a genuine desire to see to it that you 
enjoy every moment of your stay in our city 
and in our city’s favorite hotel. 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 
PUBLIC SQUARE- CLEVELAND 
1000 rooms with bath, 

150 at $3 - Servidor Service 


HOTEL 





CLEVELAND 
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The “Ship of Splendor” 
H OMERIC 


A great ship. . . recognized as one of the 
world’s foremost, most luxuriously replete 
liners... the largest steamer sailing to the 
Mediterranean . . 
by us from the White Star Line for the 


. exclusively chartered 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE SUPREME 


From New York January 26th next... 
to sail the Inland Sea at a most season- 
able time . . . the tested itinerary balances 
dexterously between restfulness and social 
activity ... Days of contentment in 
Madeira, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Tunis, Naples, 
Palermo, Athens... Constantinople... 
The Holy Land... Days of vivacity in 
Algiers... Cairo... French Riviera... 
Stop-over privileges in Europe ...14,000 
miles. ..67 days of interesting and 
health-giving travel. 


Let us send you the particulars 


THOS. COOK & SON 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 


New York Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Portland, Ore Toronto Montreal Vancouver 








MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISES DE LUXE 


Fascination— mystery — 
romance —on these de- 
lightful 46-day cruises. 


To Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Monte Carlo, 
Italy, Greece, Holy Land, 
Egyptand Sicily. Liberal 
stop-overs from ship to 
ship and optional return 
from a north European 
port. $695 (up), all ex- 
penses included. 

S.S. Adriatic, Jan. 10 

and Feb, 28 


S.S. Laurentic, Jan. 19 
and Mar. 9 


| WEST 
INDIES 
AND MEXICO |, 


a 





Four cruises of varying I} 
lengths and itineraries— 
Mexico City, the Panama 
Canal, Bermuda, (at 
Easter), Havana, Nassau, 
etc., on the great liner 
Lapland. Whether you 
can spare 22 days or 
only 11, here’s a way to 
spend a delightful winter 
holiday. Sailing Jan. 31, 
(22 days); Feb. 25, (16 
days); March 16, (17 
day s); April 6, (11 days). 


WHITE JTAR CINE 
RED JTAR LINE 


emVERnaTIOnas weacantee wanting COMPANY 


For full information, address No, 1 Broadway, 
New York, or any authorized steamship agent. 
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World 
Cruise of the 
Belgenland 
A few luxurious accom- 
modations are still avail- 
able. Sailing westward Dec. 
7 to BA cities in 16 countries, 
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pwr? CRUISES To THe 






Four Glorious Winter \ 
tion Cruises of Recreation 
Romance by the luxurious oil burning turbine sistershi 
VOLENDAM or VEENDAM 
16 Day Cruises by &. 8. Volendam 
From N. ¥. Jan. 26 & Feb. 16, 1929 
Visiting Bermuda, Kingston, Port-au-Prince (Haiti) Havar.s = 
and Nassau—$230. up. pa 
From New York March 9, 1929 





: " bro 
Visiting Kingston (Jamaica), Colon (Panama ), Ha a 
and Nassau—$230. up. Fae, S 





29 Day Cruise by S. 8. Veendam 

From N. Y. February 12, 1929 
Visiting Nassau, Havana, Santiago, Kingston (Jamaica 
Colon (Panama), Curacao, La Guayra, Caracas, Trinida 
Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas, San Juan and Bermuda 
$385. up. Cruise rates include comprehensive shore ex 
sions, carefully arranged and carried out by Frank Tourist 
Company. 

Illustrated Booklet 2 sent on request. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State Street, New York 
Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities 
and FRANK TOURIST CO., 542 Fifth Ave., New York 














True to the traditions of the 





name. Be sure of your com- 
forts while 


in Philadel- 
phia. 

















THE LUXURY CRUISE To THE 
- 









8th Cruise 
By the famous 
“Rotterdam” 
: Leaving New York, 
io | Feb. 7, 1929 
? Ay Under Holland- America Line's 
v oun Management 
—== The “ROTTERDAM’ 
24,170 tons reg., 37,190 tons disp. 
Has a world-wide reputation for the mag- 
nificence and comfort of her appointments, 
the surpassing excellence of her cuisine and 
the high standards of service and manage- 
menton board. 
71 Days of Delightful Diversion 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Casablanca (the play- 
ground of Morocce and North Africa), Cadiz, Seville, 
(Granada) Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first call), Tunis, 
Athens, Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem, (the Holy 
Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt), 
D ube rovnik, Venice, Naples (second call), Monaco and the Riviera. Easter 
taly (April Ist). Carefully planned Shore Excursions included in Cruise 
te Stop-over in Europe. Number of guests limited. Cost of Cruise $955 up. 
American Express Co. Agents in Charge of Shore Excursions 
For choice — ¢ pesos make reservations NOW 





rated Fold yn request to 
HOLLAND- AMERICA LUNE (7 rec tener cociees 
21-24 State Street, New York = 


Kotor and | 


* | 


, Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 

ea burgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 

& m Minnearx St. Louts, De- 
ra ~ » 


WEST INDIES 


by the eplendid of! burming 
turbine sister Ships 


VOLENDAM ov. 











troitr, Atlanta, Ga., Sea 

New Orleans, Los Angeles, Sa Jan. 26 Feb. 16 Mar.9 
Francisco, Mexico City, M é cs 
treal, W eg. Or any author VEENDAM Days 
sved Stea p Agen Feb. 12 




















The 
MONTEREY 


CHICAGO 


€ Ina preferred residential district of the North Side, near 





ke Michigan, the Monterey provides delightful accommo 

tions at moderate cost. There are both standard hotel 

| s for permanent or brief ssidence and charming 
| tchenette apartments — each room and apartment having 
ib and shower. @ Hotel rooms, $2.50 to $4.50 a day: 

s, $3.50 to $6. Reduced s by the week. Kitchen- 

partments, pleasingly furnished, as low s $100 a 

@ Write for illustrated booklet, 4300 Clarendor 

















To 


co. MEDITERRANEAN 
HOLY LAND xo EGYPT 





| Two Winter Cruises to the Medi- 


terranean, Holy Land and Egypt 
. An Interlude of Well-being 


S.S. Samaria... from New York, December 5th, 
1928... 43 days cruige to cities mellowing in a 
saffron sun... Jerusalem on Christmas morning 
... the magic necklace of Mediterranean ports 
... Gibraltar, Naples, Athens... Alexandria, 
Cairo and the Nile... Abandon the rigors of 
winter for a sea as blue and shimmering as a 
flower in an Italian garden... Rates: New York 
to New York, $655 up. 

S. S. Mauretania... from New York, February 
16th, 1929. .. For the fifth successive year the 
Mauretania makes this special trip to the world’s 
winter playgrounds... The Riviera made more 
exciting by the new La Festa Club at Monte 
Carlo... Cairo at the height of the season... 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers... Naples and Athens 
... The Mauretania arrives tactfully in the midst 
of the local season at every important port in 
the Mediterranean... Rates: New York to Naples, 
$275 up. 


nd 
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CALIFORNIA 


only 65 hours away ¢ on the | 














| 
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GULF COAST 


LOS ANGELES» 1s a hunter’s paradise 
LIMITED Sen sa ace ok ce 


Follow the sunshine straight to California. the ponds and lakes near the Gulf Coast, and the 
Take the luxurious Los Angeles Limited — saad Sell of cial eit iain db : 
where skilled, courteous attendants anticipate | YOO°S af full of quail, wiid turkeys, and Dears. Go 
your wishes. Your journey is like a sojourn in down for a few days’ hunting and fishing before 
a modern hotel on flying wheels, over a route 
of scenic grandeur and romantic history. 





the holidays and you will return to spend the win- 
; : ter continuing your hunt or your fishing and en- 
Train features: Barber, bath, valet, maid, 


manicure; dining cars all the way. Leaves joying the splendid championship golf courses. 


Chicagoat8:10p.m. daily; ten dollars extra fare. Everything men and wo- re eae 
Seven other fine trains to California men like to do outdoors R. D. Pusey, ( 
from Chicago and St. Louis is best done on the Gulf ap een 
Including the 63-hour extra fare San Francisco Coast---motoring, horse- Oth & Broadwa 
Overland Limited; Gold Coast Limited (open- back riding, golf, and ten- Lcutewitle. Ki 
top observation car in California during winter in niall ialieei Recad for @ complete 
season); Continental Limited; Pacific Limited; ™S 2% spend! atom, and descript 
Pacific Coast Limited. | moderately priced, dot the Bette aBone 
Death Valley—a new side trip entire Gulf Coast all the en aes 
oe aes ° id ter vacation land 
en route Southern California | way from West Florida to ge ggnatiewnns 
See its magnificent, mysterious grandeur by| New Orleans. family. 





delightful two-day rail-motor side trips, start- 
ing November 4th; cost only $35.50 


For booklets describing California, Death Val- 
ley and Union Pacific service: 


Address nearest representative or General Passenger 
Agent, Dept. 257, at Omaha, Nebraska 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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HE Santa Fe will take you and your family there—-swiftly in 
comfort and luxury. A fascinating pageant parades past Santa 
Fe train windows. Glistening peaks,abysmal chasms, Indian pueblos, 
romantic ruins. The Southwest is wrapped in mystery and radiant 
with beauty. 

Six Santa Fe trains leave Chicago and Kansas City every day for 
California. Fred Harvey dining service is the best in the trans- 
portation world. 

Grand Canyon and the Indian-detour on your way 







: Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 
; 911 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
Am interested in winter trip to 





Please send detailed information and descriptive folders 


I 
i 
i 
| 
{ 
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The royal road to breakfast 


Here is the jovial way to a brisk morn- 
ing appetite: 

Snug and warm as the bed may be, 
bravely fling off the covers. Now plunge 
into coolish water, to scatter night's 
cobwebs away. With the first splash 
you're awake. With the second splash, 
you salute the day with a smile. 

Now is the time to plop a cake of 
Ivory Soap into your bathtub sea. Fill 
sponge or cloth with creamy, cleans- 


ing foam and massage the crinkles away 


kind to everything it touches 


—or rub the friendly cake soothingly 
on your skin. Either method succeeds 
when you use Ivory. Then, as you slip 
back into the water, Ivory rinses away 
without the waste of a precious morn- 
ing minute. Of course, Ivory never 
dampens a whistle or halts a song, by 
sending its user groping along the 
bathtub bottom—Ivory floats! 

When you're out of your Ivory tub, 
the breakfast aroma that steals up- 
wards is the finest perfume in the world 


99*Y,, % Pure - “It floats”’ 
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JUST PLAIN LOVE OF THE GAME 





Boe 


Peta ila nF 


™ HE storm broke early in the day, and by 

night our lines were in a state of chaos. I 
sat in the distribution office all through that 
night and watched the battle fought out. What 
kept those linemen on the job without food or 
sleep? It wasn’t wages-—you can’t pay men for 
such losses—it was just plain love of the game 
—just fighting spirit—Stone & Webster Spirit 
—that kept them atit. They sensed the romance 
in it. Why, they stormed in there, beaten from 
the towers by a 75 mile gale of sleet, soaking 
wet or frozen stiff, grousing like soldiers in a 
front-line trench, damning the cars, the tools, 
the wind, damning everything, till the cars were 
replenished with gas and oil and they were off 





TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 
STONE & WEBSTER MEN KNOW THAT 
THE GROWTH OF A PUBLIC UTILITY 
COMPANY DEPENDS ON ITS SUCCESS 
IN SERVING THE PUBLIC. 


again. There was trouble to spare that night— 
everyone knew where to find it, and went out 
to get their share. Swearing? Sure—Mad? Clean 
through—who but a moron or fool giggles ata 
blizzard—but happy? Every last one of them, 
and fighting with all they had.” 

—A Manager's Report 


Stone & Webster men are recognized for the part they 
play not only on the job but in the community. Wher- 
ever there is a Stone & Webster company, there you'll 
find a group of men, bound together by a common fel- 
lowship, taking an active part in local affairs; working 
for civic betterment, helping to develop local industries, 
The Stone & Webster training fits its men for public 
service 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
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The Very ™~ 
Soul of Music! 


The captivating charm of the exquisite tone of the 
Vose Piano has won for many years the admiration of 
music lovers the world over. The Vose is more than a 
piano — it is the very living soul of music! 

Generation after generation of the Vose family has 
been perfecting this marvelous musical instrument, 
which today challenges comparison. 

Vose terms are easy and prices moderate — Uprights 
$495 up, Grands $795 up, plus transportation. Write 
for floor pattern and catalog. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 155 Boylston St., Boston 


Complete Piano 
Satisfaction ? 


F the piano you select contains an un- 

known piano action of mediocre qual- 
ity, you are sure to become dissatisfied 
with your investment. For the piano ac- 
tion is the heart of any piano. 


Why not make certain of the quality of 
the piano action by insisting upon an 
instrument equipped with the Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross action. You can obtain 
this famous action in many different 
makes. But you will never find it in a 
piano of doubtful worth. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
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Safely 
Slowly Surely 


That word slowly may not appeal to those 
who want to make money in a hur 

but the point is, if you should substitu 
swiftly for slowly, you would have to 
eliminate safely and surely altogether. 


544% PRUDENCE-BONDS Guaranteed 
by more than $15,000,000 are for people 
who seek to combine a liberal yicl 1 
with absolute safety and who prefer to 
leave to others the hazardous task of 
running counter to the teachings of 
financial experience. 


Ask for Literature 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N.Y. State Banking Dept. 
331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., New York 


EAR OUT 
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% you “who deal in 
SUTURE S! 


JNSURE the safety and legibility of all important 
documents and negotiable instruments years hence 
by filling in and signing them today with Higgins’ 
Eternal Black Writing Ink. 

Writes a clear, jet black and forever remains so. 
Unaffected by chemical eradicators — cannot be 
removed unless the paper itself is practically de- 
stroyed. Age proof — moisture proof — light proof. 

Widely preferred for business, personal and professional 
use; wries with equal ease in plain or fountain pens. 
Only 15c the standard 2-oz. botile, at your druggisi’s or 
stationer’s. 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co., 271 9th St., B’klyn, N. Y. 


HIGGINS 


Eternal 
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